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Dear Sir, 

In the life of every man, no matter 
what his position, there are epochs of more or less 
individual importance; points of time whence he 
dates a change in his views, and an influencing 
cause in his after career. Such to me was my first 
acquaintance with yourself. To your teachings 
do I attribute a deeper spiritual feeling, a juster 
appreciation of religious truth, and a clearer insight 
into what properly constitutes a religious life. In 
the following work you will detect much of your 
own. For this appropriation, while returning my 
thanks, and making this acknowledgment, I offer 
no apology; knowing well that you would much 
rather see your seed thus germinate, than fall upon 
a barren soil. At the same time, it is but just to 
say that there is much from which I think you will 
differ. This has not prevented me from placing 
your name at the head of the work; your own 
opinions as to what alone can constitute the right 
basis of religious union having assured me that 
such a difference would rather be welcomed, than 
given as a reason for rejecting this slight testimony 
of regard and esteem. 



IV DEDICATION. 

But it is not so much for what you have done 
for me alone^ that I am now desirous of thus 
puhlicly expressing my thanks. Your work is 
world-wide^ and I helieve of the highest importance 
to man. In this I only speak the opinion of 
thousands who have been delighted, instructed, 
and bettered by your teachings. The materialism, 
scepticism, and irreligion of the age, have ever found 
in you a stem opposer, a severe rebuker, and a 
conscientious antagonist. To none, therefore, could 
I more appropriately inscribe a work which pro- 
fesses, however imperfectly, to investigate the chief- 
est evil of the day. 

This is not the place to speak of private virtues. 
One word, however, I feel bound to add. To all 
who know you, they have served to increase their 
esteem, more firmly to bind their friendship, and 
to convince them that piety does not depend upon 
opinion, nor a truly Christian life upon orthodoxy 
of belief. 

In conclusion, as a small testimony of respect 
for your genius, of esteem for your virtues, and of 
gratitude for uniform kindness and affection, you 
will permit me to inscribe the following work 
with your name. Knowing AiU well that I hereby 
receive mpre honour than I confer. 

Believe me. 

Dear Sir, 

Yours most truly, 
JOHN ALFRED LANGPOBD. 
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RELIGIOUS SCEPTICISM. 



CHAPTEE I. 

TNTEODUCTION. 

Infidelity has existed in all times and all nations. 
Under every kind of religious worship, from the 
fetishism of the savage to the high spiritualism of 
the Christian faith, it has had an abiding place on 
the earth. No people can point to their annals, and 
declare that in their progressive career infideUty has 
had no retarding, no accelerating influence. The 
nations of antiquity afford sufficient corroboration 
of our assertion. The Bible abounds with evidence. 
The history of Greece and Borne may be summoned 
as a witness. The imperfect records — or rather our 
imperfect system of interpretation — of Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia, and nations whose history goes farther into 
the past than the comparatively modem ones of 
Greece and Bome, have still abundant proofs of the 
existence of this constant accompanier of our race. 
Mahommedanism, Hindooism, and all the thousand 
and one isms which have governed, and which still 
govern the spiritual life of millions, have all their 
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annals of the unfaithful. The phenomenon has 
ever been a fruitful cause of controversy, both with 
the sword and the pen. Many a bloody battle has 
been fought through, and many a mighty tome 
written upon, its existence. Still the question 
appears as much unsettled as ever. Our press teems 
with works upon its present influence. Our pulpits 
fulminate their thunders against its devoted head, 
and utter fearful lamentations upon its increase 
amongst us. Daily do we heeir that our institutions 
are being sapped, our morals depraved, our religion 
undermined, by its insidious and open attempts. 
Under a variety of names, we are told, its baneful 
power is felt in all ranks of society. The emptiness 
of our churches is cited ; the recklessness of a large 
part of our people upon sacred subjects is adduced 
as proof positive that we are going to darkness and 
destruction, through the folly or wickedness, or both, 
of sceptics and unbelievers. In a thousand forms 
is this hydra-headed monster devouring his victims 
daily. Socialism, Communism, Pantheism, Spiritu- 
aUsm, are given as a few of the forms of its mani- 
festation. Revolutions are said to be its immediate 
production; and anarchy its certain and constant 
attendant. All the evils which afflict humanity, 
socially or politically, are. proved to owe their po- 
tency to this the arch evil. Beneath the terror excited 
by the constant contemplation of its effects, and the 
fear of its increasing growth, men become prophets 
of , disaster, and foretellers of ruin. 
In this matter^ as in most others, a reconsidera- 
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tion of the whole question will, perhaps, afford a 
clearer view of its nature, and give us a juster ap- 
preciation of its power. On no subject have men 
talked more wildly, or indulged in more passionate 
recrimination. Bigotry of faith and bigotry of in- 
tellect have striven more for the sake of individual 
and momentary triumph, than for the cause of truth. 
Fanaticism has here found ^' ample room and verge 
enough" to exercise its peculiarly offensive modes of 
attack ; and its favourite plan of vituperation and 
abuse. In this discussion the name and teachings 
of Christ have been used as instruments for goading 
men into deeds from the bare contemplation of which 
their natures would have shuddered and their hu- 
manity revolted; while philosophy has forgotten 
its high and holy mission, and descended to be the 
mean and petty supporter of mean and petty in- 
terests. Any endeavour to reconcile the combatants 
has been met with abuse and reprobation, and the 
unfortunate mediator has found himself the abused 
of all, the trusted by none. In such a state are we 
at the present time. The philosophy and the reli- 
gion of to-day are opposed. The preachings of our 
divines, and the teachings of our thinkers are anta- 
gonistic. The life of our people is imchristian; 
their condition still more so. The spirit of God 
seems to have forsaken our temples and our dwell- 
ings. No blessing comes from the former to the 
latter. Everywhere are our churches pointed at as 
things outside the people's heart. The priest has 

B 2 
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ceased to be the guide^ consoler, and teacher of 
man. Any, rather than their pastor, would the 
sheep consult. Prlestdom has ceased to be a func- 
tion ; its sacredness has departed ; and with it, ap- 
parently, though we believe not really, much of the 
Christian life of this land. 

Surely something must be wrong somewhere. 
Believing as we do in the truth of Christianity, and 
its future application to all the parts of life, we 
pause and ask ourselves seriously, Why is this? 
The reasons given are far from satisfactory. They 
settle nothing. Few of them are at all tenable. It 
cannot be for the want of preachers ; they abound. 
It cannot be for the want of Bibles ; they exist in 
unnumbered millions, and very often produce a con- 
trary effect to what their distributors expected. It 
cannot be that the people of this country are par- 
simonious in supporting religious institutions; 
they abound everywhere, and millions of pounds 
are consumed in their support. Eeports of Mis- 
sionary Societies, home and foreign ; of Bible dis- 
tributions to the English cottager and the African 
Hottentot ; of Christian labours in all parts of the 
world, are every day being thrust upon our notice ; 
and yet our people are ignorant, disgusted, and an- 
tagonistic. Never was such an enormous expendi- 
ture for such little results ; never such an amount 
of labour for such a wretchedly small amount of 
fruit. Again, the question forces itself upon us, 
Why is this ? We propose in the following pages 
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to endeavour to afford a somewhat satisfactory 
answer. 

In the attempt to solve any problem of such vital 
importance, and upon which so much reason and 
learning have been employed, the first t^ing re- 
quired is that we should have a clear understanding 
of what we propose to ourselves to do. The words 
we use should have a clear and defined meaning. 
In nothing have men so much erred, as in the use 
of words. Perhaps the chief reason why philosophy 
has raised so many controversies, in proportion to 
the number attending the course of positive science, 
is, that the latter generally has a settled meaning to 
its vocabulary, and never uses a new word or term 
without carefully explaining its sense; while the 
former uses a word now in one sense, now in ano* 
ther, without explaining its different applications. 
This is unphilosophical in every respect ; and is one 
of the causes why metaphysical study has declined 
amongst us. So in religious writings. Nothing 
can exceed the looseness of the phraseology em- 
ployed. Every writer attaches a different meaning 
to the same word, and hence confusion, disorder, and 
chaos. The word infidelity might be taken in illus- 
tration. Never has a poor word been so bandied 
about as this. Every party has used it as a weapon 
of attack, in all their variety of battles ; now mean- 
ing one thing, now another. Perhaps, fi:om the 
nature of the word, and its varying in its meaning 
according to the varying spirit of the ages, this may 
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be unavoidable. But every vniter when using it 
should explain his ovm view of its sense, and the 
manner in which it shall always be employed by 
him. This we deem imperative, and before entering 
upon our history of the thing, shall explain what 
we mean by the word. 

In the religious history of every people we shall 
find that it undergoes certain phases, corresponding 
to the progress made in civilization by the reapec* 
tive nation. The people as a body have certain ideas 
of God, immortality, future rewards and punish* 
ments, &c.; these constitute for the time their re- 
ligious life ; and the closeness or laxity which they 
manifest in actively and daily practising thej duties 
resulting from these belief, denote their faithfulness 
to their own standard of right and wrong, or the re* 
verse. If, as the Israelites professed, men believe in 
one spiritual God, and make to themselves a golden 
calf, they are unfaithful — infidels. This, then, we 
take to be one meanmg of the word; — the infiddity 
of a people to its own idea of truth, at any particu- 
lar period of its history. This definition of the word 
applies to the mass of a nation, and is generally 
named idolatry. We would here make a distinction. 
Idolatry in a nation which has distinct ideas of a 
spiritual God, is the outward index of an indwelling 
infidelity. This, then, is our sense of infiddity in 
one of its phases ; — the faithlessness of a people to 
its own ideal of God, and the worship corresponding 
to that ideal. This form of infidelity has always 
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been mighty in the earthy and never more so than 
at the present time. 

Another form of infidelity is that which refuses 
allegiance to any religion, and rests in scepticii^n 
even about the existence of God himself. Few. 
minds exist in an age who declare themselves tho** 
rough disbelievers in His being at all, and boldly 
declare themselves atheists. These, happily, are a 
very, very small minority. Yet this infidelity we 
have amongst us, and caareilil note must be taken of 
its presence, a& it furnishes us with our second defi* 
nitioni which is, the endre abnegation of religion 
considered as a worship of God by mankind. 

Two other kinds of disbelief may here be noted. 
The one the result of deep earnestness, of feeling for 
the interest of mankind; yet totally blind to the 
only means of securing that interest on a sure and 
permanent basis. This infidelity is chiefly confined 
to the speculative and thoughtful. We shall, in 
another place, inquire into the cause — ^we have at 
present only to deal with the fact — that many 
who &om tilieir inmost souls desire to bless the 
world, and make it far more pure and virtuous than 
it is ; who toil incessantly for their fellow-creatipres ; 
who are first in ev6ry work of philanthropy, are 
yet infidels to religion, and oppose its spread 
amongst mankind, from the same desire, and with 
the same ccmsoientiousness, as others labour to 
purify and increase its influence. The other form 
is that of downright recklessness to all truth, which 
unhappily exists too much amongst us at the pre- 
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sent day, and which is, perhaps, the most baneful, 
and producing the most disastrous results. 

In many other forms we may detect the spirit of 
disbelief. We are far from having made a perfect 
classification. Our analysis has been general, and 
the results will be general. However, it may justly 
be questioned if the four divisions which we have 
made do not include all the more minute and de- 
tailed divisions which can be formed on the ques* 
tion. Under one or other of our four definitions 
may be arranged all that is needed for the proper 
understanding and due appreciation of the nature 
of infidelity, its history, its mission, and its cure. 
We will now give them in consecutive order. 

1. Infidelity exists amongst a people when they 
are untrue to their own accepted idea of God, and 
sink below their own stiuidard of religious excel- 
lence. 

2. That is infidelity which denies religious con- 
trol, and man's responsibility to God. 

8. That is infidelity which sets up virtue, human 
perfection, or any temporary and mutable power in 
place of the one and immutable God. 

4. That is infidelity which from a recklessness, a 
love of pleasure, and worldly freedom, looks upon 
religion as a restraint, and the idea of a retributive 
God as an idle fancy, promulgated from interested 
motives, and kept up for purposes of police and 
social order. In these four categories may be in- 
cluded all the minor distinctions and the varying 
manifestations of this spiritual phenomenon. 
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The plan of our work will limit our attention 
to those countries professing Christianity. Yet let 
it not be inferred that we limit religion only to its 
believers, and look upon all that is not Christian 
as infidel. All nations have enough of that abso- 
lute religion which is older than Christ to have in 
their own hearts a standard by which they may be 
judged, without our measuring them by one of which 
they never heard, or having heard have not adopted. 
A pious, just, and true Mussulman is a religious 
man, however much he differ from our form of 
faith and mode of worship. He has enough of 
the Spirit, and distributes enough of its fruits, to 
merit the name of a child of God. There is a 
" light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world." By the amount of this with which a 
people is blest, are we to estimate their religious 
truthfulness or their infidelity. With them, how- 
ever, we have nothing here to do. We have enough 
of the destroyer among professed Christians, and 
in those nations which have adopted the holy faith, 
without seeking it in other lands. Christian, coun- 
tries abound with it. The four forms we have in- 
dicated above are more or less prevalent, in all 
their phases, amongst every people. Here, then, 
we propose to employ our labours, and endeavour 
to ascertain, by first directing attention to its his- 
tory, its cause. In this historic survey we shall 
limit ourselves to Christian Europe; though the 
nations of antiquity afford sufficient data for a 
careftil and trustworthy narration, and will amply 

B 3 
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Tepay any one for the time and labour he might 
bestow upon the investigation. The annals of the 
JewS) the Egyptians, the Oreeks, and the Romans^ 
are open to all ; and the facts they afford relative 
to the constant existence of infidelity amongst man- 
kind are worthy of the closest consideration^ and 
of an unprejudiced comparison with its present 
condition. Much would be explained that now 
seems obscure. In treating upon the cause of in* 
fidelity we shall have to look somewhat at these; 
but this part of our inquiry begins with Modem 
''Bome. 



CHAPTER IL 

MODSBN BOMB. 

Ohristtanity, at its introduction, was infidelity to 
the existing peoples and their creeds, and their rites. 
It was entirely opposed to the worship of God as 
then conceiyed. With its one declaration, that 
Grod is a Spirit, it gave the last fatal blow to all 
local deities and geographical powers. Before this 
great and fundamental truth fell the Zeus of the 
Greeks, the Jupiter of the Bomans, and, much 
more than Gliristians generally suppose, the Je- 
hovah of the Jews. Here was promulgated the 
idea which was destined to annihilate Thor and 
Woden, and reyolutionize the whole condition of the 
world, morally, socially, politically, and religiously. 
Never was such an anti-conservative sentence to the 
existing evils of an age as this. Few appreciated 
its import; and a long series of years have been 
required before man could at all comprehend the 
deep meaning that lay in that one utterance. One 
by one have passed away all the hindrances to re- 
ligious freedom and conscientious forms of worship. 
The whole condition of man has been changed by 
its slow and progressive development. The equality 
of man, as taught by Christ, has produced the 
mighty changes which mark the last two thousand 
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years of man's history. Slavery is passing away 
to the things of the past. Woman is being ele- 
vated to her just position in the social life. La- 
boor has become a dignity, and idleness a disgrace. 
Through all the varied ramifications of life has this 
teaching made itself felt. All our thought, lite- 
rature, art, and science, have been moulded and in- 
fluenced by its presence. The light and joyous 
children of the sunny south, the sturdy and rugged 
minds of the sons of the north, have been guided 
and directed by its precepts. The lowly Jesus of 
Nazareth has given laws to the world, and supplied 
man with the highest aims, ends, and hopes of life, 
by sowing his seed on an unpromising soil, and 
there leaving it, where, watered by the dews and 
rains, and warmed by the rays of heaven, it has 
grown to a mighty tree, promising to overshadow 
with its kindly branches the whole family of man. 
The doctrines he taught to an "evil and crooked 
generation," to an emasculated and effeminate peo- 
ple, have become the animating and productive 
inspirers of all that modem life is doing for the 
improvement and amelioration of man. The bare 
contemplation of such results from such a cause 
is full of divine prophecy to all who mourn over 
the sadness of our now condition, and fear the 
littleness of the efforts made to produce a change 
for the better. 

Till Gonstantine patronized Christianity, and 
used it as a political engine for aiding his own 
ambitious designs, it was in a struggling and sub- 
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ordinate condition ; yet were these its palmiest and 
most glorious of days. All that our faith can do 
in purifying the heart, in eliminating the virtues of 
charity, forbearance, and love, was then most pow- 
erfully displayed. All that Christ gave as the cha- 
racteristics of his followers was clearly discerned 
in their lives and deeds. They were faithful, and 
"kindly aflfectioned towards one another," and to 
the poor wondering pagans who were their perse- 
cutors. All they did was done for the " dear love 
of the Lord ; " and they have left the world a fine 
evidence of the high capabilities of the human 
heart, when actuated by the love of divine truth. 
A model of a Christian community for all times 
and all ages were they. Constantine came, gave 
them wealth, built them ornate temples, gave the 
Holy Spirit another Schekinali than the soul of man, 
and all was soon changed — all was speedily adul- 
terated with the dust and dirt of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. Other spirits than that of 
their holy founder soon acquired power ; and, sad- 
dest of all things, the history of the past had to 
be again repeated. Men became false to their 
ideal ; matter overcame spirit, and the kingdom of 
this world gained firmer hold of the minds of men 
than the kingdom of heaven. Strife, division, 
schism, sectarianism, came with prosperity and 
riches, and with them came infidelity. 

It is usual to suppose that during the dominance 
of the Boman Church division was unheard of, and 
infidelity had no existence. Their historians have 
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endeavoured to make it so appear. Never was a 
sapposition more baseless ; never was an assertion 
more unsupported by the truth. Immediately after 
its foundation it began to be divided in doetrine» 
and molested by opposers. An apparent unity in 
its one acknowledged head it had. But its chief 
teachers mostly taught different and varied doc- 
trines, and much of its boasted unity was of the 
kind described by our own Jeremy Taylor *; whilst 
from within and without it continually had to de- 
fend itself against the attacks of freethinkers and 
sceptics. Now attacked openly by the pen of the 
honest-hearted and truth-loving opposer; now 
sapped and undermined by the practical infidelity 
of her own hierarchs and priests, whose lip-pro- 
fession supported her creeds and her canons, while 
their lives daily belied, and their private discourse 
and speculations entirely abnegated, their mass-day, 
Sunday, and holy festival preaching. Many and 
mighty were the blows given to the existence of 
her dominancy before Luther gave that from which 
she never has and never can recover. Our brief 
narrative wiU afford us many examples of this. 

After many changes from imperial persecutions 
to imperial favours ; many divisions from heretics 
within, and from learned disbelievers, such as Cel- 
8U8 and Porphyry, from without ; after fulminating 
anathema and excommunication against each other, 

* " Thongh unity be good, it is by no means desirable that there 
should be either unity of opinion in the bond of t^noraTice, or uni^ 
of profession in the bond of hypocrisy,** — Jbrbxt Tatlob. 
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I 

according as the Gnostic^ the Arian, or any of the 
many schisms attracted attention and gained pro- 
selytes for the time ; after many conncils assembled 
to decide everything, which yet decided nothing, 
the Church obtained position, wealth, and honours 
under the favour of the semi-pagan, semi-OhristiaQ 
Coiistantine. From this establishment upon im- 
perial basis, and under imperial support and patro- 
nage, the Church continued to increase her power, 
to extend her dominion, and to make constant ac- 
quisition to the number of her temporalities. Her 
influence was soon manifest, and her rule felt in 
all the departments of government, and all the 
varieties of social life. With outward power, and 
dignity, and office, came real wealmess ; and it may 
be safely said, that the hour of her adoption by 
the Emperor, for state and politic purposes, was the 
greatest calamity that could have happened to the 
Christian faith ; for what she gained in '^ outward 
q)lendour," she lost in "inward purity,*'* and 
another object than the salvation of souls became 
her leading characteristic and her deepest spring of 
action. Close after the first purpled patron of 
Christianity followed Julian the Apostate, than 
whom a greater enemy the Christians never had. 
But it was not from her opposers, but from her 
children, that the Church now suffered most. Sect 
on sect arose in infinite progression. We need not 
be surprised. The old fedth and the old philoso- 

* Gibbon. 
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pliers still existed — still had their faithful and their 
interested supporters and followers. These, utterly 
disregarding the truth of the sayings, that ''we 
could not put new wine in old bottles/' nor ** mend 
an old garment with new cloth/' laboured earnestly 
and hopefully to blend the new teaching with their 
old systems. From the unnatural union monsters 
were conceived and brought forth, with all their 
"imperfections on their head." Her prosperity 
was more disastrous than her adversity. Purple 
garments were unmeet adornment for the followers 
of Him who had not ''where to rest his head." 
The priests who were " clad in fine hnen and fared 
sumptuously every day" were not likely to carry 
on the work faithfully and truly of those who were 
commanded to " take no thought for the morrow/' 
and not "to lay up treasures upon earth." The 
simplicity, the love, the kindly-heartedness which 
distinguished the early disciples, confessors, and 
martyrs, were giving place to haughtiness and 
hatred and rancour. It was now become a pro- 
verb, " that former times had wooden chalices and 
golden priests; but they, golden chalices and wooden 
priests." Now did "they gape after possessions, 
they tend lands and livings, they cower over their 
gold, they buy and sell ; and if there be any that 
neither possess nor traffic, that which is worse, they 
sit still and expect gifts, and prostitute every en^ 
dowment of grace, every holy thing, to sale." Who 
need wonder that under such a state of things all 
the vices which have stained the annals of the world 
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found rapid fruition in the bosom of the Church? 
With theoretic Christianity was found that prac- 
tical infidelity^ which is always more injurious to 
religion than all the speculations of the doubting 
and the refined objections of a sceptical philo- 
sophy. Now, as at almost all times and under all 
dispensations, the greatest enemies to the progress 
of religious truth, and the greatest hinderers of its 
universal acceptation, were its professed, accredited, 
and accepted priests. A pure faith and a vicious 
life; a holy theory and an unholy practice; a noble 
profession and an ignoble performance; these are 
the foes of religion, and their existence together 
down the "course of time" is the arch infidelity 
of every age. How deeply did these things begin 
to penetrate into the heart of the Church after her 
adoption by Constantino and her establishment as 
an hierarchy, a corporation, an "imperium in im- 
penol 

The shock which Christiemity received from the 
eruptions and victories of the Barbarians, and the 
strength it acquired by their conversion, are matters 
of general history, and well known to all. They 
affect not the question of infidelity, and therefore 
are passed with a single notice. Borne lost nought 
of the ecclesiastical power which it had acquired 
previous to their attacks, — rather gained. This was 
the greatest evil that could befall the accepted faith. 
The virtues which distinguished its professors in its 
early and persecuted days, no longer glorified their 
lives, and made their deaths beautiful. The adding 
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of acquisition to acquisition, and, after Pepin's first 
gift, of temporality to temporality, produced its natu- 
ral result. Quarrels for domination and power, zeal 
for influence and wealth, thirst for universal domin-* 
ion, a ceaseless, restless, insatiable worldly ambition, 
made the centre of the Ohristian faith the hot-bed 
of yice, intrigue, and murder. The professed de- 
scendants of the lowly Jesus, the teachers of his pure 
doctrine, the accredited head of his Holy Church, 
presented to the world a compound of all that dese- 
crates religion, and degrades man. When Gregory 
the Second wrote to Leo the Ionian that, ^' all the 
lands of the West have their eyes directed towards 
our humility; by them we are considered as a god 
upon earth;" pride, and not humility, was the 
Boman characteristic ; and the Church, from century 
to century, had in its bosom a worse infidelity than 
ever philosophy conceived, or scepticism imagined. 
It were a painful thing to have to enter into details re- 
specting the internal condition of the Church from the 
time of imperial patronage. With the exception of 
a few glorious manifestations of its Founder's purity, 
which were indeed, like '' angels' visits, few and far 
between," and which make us but the more mourn over 
such mighty powers misappropriated, and such great 
possibilities unrealized ; it were a sad, sad record. 
Happily we are relieved from such an undertaking 1 
It would be a strange catalogue were we to give the 
names of all who attacked Christianity in its early 
progress ; nor would this be just. Few of them were 
infidels ; most of them men of earnest and devout 
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faith ; many, pagans with a deep and sincere love 
of the old gods in them, — believers in Jupiter, and 
followers of Zoroaster^ who could not rend from 
their hearts the religion of childhood, the worship 
of the gods of their fieithers. These men waged 
incessant warfare against the encroachments of the 
n«w teaching, and did vigorous battle for their an- 
cient altars ; they were faithfiil souls to the truths 
as it appeared to them. Not a word of reproach 
will we cast upon their memories, not a question 
of their motives will we suffer to escape from our 
pen. They did what they deemed to be good and 
right and true ; and — " requiescant in pace." 

The history of the Church from the third to the 
sixth and ninth centuries inclusive would be but a 
record of what were denominated heresies of one 
kind or another. The numbers are enormous; nor 
need we be suprised at this. After others than the 
slaves and outcasts - of society began to accept the 
new faith, such results might have been anticipated. 
The learned proselytes all belonged to one or other 
of the many systems then extant; and nothing 
could be more natural than their endeavours to 
reconcile their philosophy with their religion. The 
Jews had Moses and their traditions. The Greeks 
had Aristotle, or Zeus, or Plato. The Egyptians 
recalled Osiris and their mysteries. The Persians 
had Zoroaster. The Nort^en added Woden and 
Thor. Thus was sufficient material existing with 
which to build many systems of interpretation,^ and 
on which to base any quantity of opinions respect- 
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ing the absolute yerity. These may be called exo- 
teric Christians. But the exoteric gave the worid 
a not insignificant number of heresiarchs. The ad- 
vocates of Homoiusianism and Homousianism, of 
Arianism, and Tritheism, with the numberiess other 
differences, and shades of differences, have left the 
world a motley legacy of writings for its edifica- 
tion and improvement. Nor can we wonder at this, 
when we consider that the inspired Apostles failed 
to set them an example of unity of opinion, and 
showed them that the difference of accepting 
and interpreting a doctrine, led to quarrel and 
separation. We may not be surprised at their 
numbers, yet we justly lament the rancour with 
which they assailed, anathematized, and, too often, 
murdered each other ,* yet, though continually stig- 
matizing each other as such, these were not infidels, 
nor faithless to Christ, nor enemies to God. Earnest 
believers for the most part were they; doing, as they 
conceived, God honour, and Christ service. Still 
it may be a question of doubt, whether these mis- 
taken zealots did not do more injury to the cause 
they advocated, than all the professed infidels with 
all their united labours have ever been able to ac- 
compUsh. 

With the outward condition of the Church ele- 
vated, and its power increased, its inward and 
spiritual condition was changed. From the tenth 
century it began to exercise a controlling influence 
over the kingdoms of the world. The hierarchical 
spirit, which immediately after Consttuitine became 
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at once a neophite and a supporter, now acquired 
rapid development. In all the affairs of all civilized 
states her voice was a controlling power which few 
had courage to resist. The mightiest kings of Europe 
appeared as feudal serfs of their spiritual suzerain, 
the pope. While, over the world newly discovered, 
and all new lands that should henceforth be dis- 
covered, the church declared her authority absolute. 
The infidelity of time and place, which had very 
early displayed itself, now attained its ftill develop- 
ment. Pilgrimages were multiplied, and saint-days 
increased a thousand-fold. From all these the 
Church acquired still greater power, and still greater 
wealth. The spirit of the early Christians was en- 
tirely changed. The interests of the Church ceased 
to be the interest of Christianity. The reUgion 
which was first propagated by fishermen and tent- 
makers, was deemed to be insulted, when the 
Emperor Henry the Third elevated a plebeian to the 
seat of St. Ambrose at Milan. The lowly spirit of 
its Founder seems everywhere to have deserted the 
Church. The one animating idea of all its deeds 
was aggrandisement. Pride, not humility, became 
its characteristic. A haughty supercihousness dis- 
tinguished its popes, its bishops, its nuncios, and all 
its hierarchy. Possessions, not souls ; the kingdoms 
of earth, not the kingdom of heaven ; power, not 
holiness; authority, not purity; such were the 
charges which even its own pure and pious children 
urged against her rule; and from which, though 
many defended, none could entirely justify. In de- 
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votion to the Church pare religion was absorbed, 
and a worse infidelity than a total denial of the 
existence of a Supreme Buler, to whom man is alone 
responsible, existed in the bosom of the Church. 
Its devotion was external, fast-days and saint-days 
were obseryed .with disgusting obtrusion. They 
fasted, not with anointed faces, and joyous de- 
meanour, but with characters written on their fore- 
heads, that all who ran might read, " see how we 
observe the Lord s ordinances ! " All religious life was 
public; and, with the exception of a few true and 
devout souls, with which God at all times blesses 
the earth, anywhere rather than amongst those who 
professed the cross of Christ might we seek for pure 
and holy living. The Church of this age was 
deemed faithful. If so, then no infideUty of specu- 
lation, no doubtings of philosophy, can ever be a 
hundredth part so injurious to the cause of religion 
as this faithfulness. The infidelity of a church to 
its own teachings is the worst of infidelities. 

This spirit of the Church, as was natural, pro- 
duced a reaction. From acting as a political power 
monarchs began to consider it simply as such. The 
policy which actuated them in their relations with 
other kings and temporal rulers was now applied 
to the dominion of the popes, and the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries were marked by a complete 
revolution in their relative positions. Banke has 
clearly shown how the temporal powers began to 
acquire independence of the spiritual. In France 
the pragmatic sanction gave a blow to pontifical 
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influence which it never regained. Germany also, 
though the decrees of the Council of Sasle did not 
produce so powerful an effect, in consequence of 
the coiG^ordat of Vienna, attained a higher position 
of independence in relation to central Borne than 
she before enjoyed. The various electors and arch- 
bishops claimed and obtained the right of nomina- 
tion to the bishoprics in their respective dominions. 
England, without appeal to the pope, exercised 
this power. Even Catholic Spain and Portugal 
made similar inroads upon the ecclesiastical affairs 
of their kingdoms. This struggle even reached 
Italy, and the Medici, were continually braving, 
and often successfully, the authority of the head 
of the Christian Church. The spirit for the ac- 
quisition of temporal independence had taken pos- 
session of the hearts, and guided the policy, of 
all the European princes. The same spirit also 
animated the Church. To her spiritual dominance 
she sought to attach temporal princedoms, and to 
participate in the political affairs of the world. 
This struggle was productive of the greatest crimes 
with which the annals of the world are stained. 
The sixteenth century saw the court of Borne 
stained with every vice that can degrade huma- 
nity. The holy palace, the residence of the Father 
of the Faithful, became the theatre on whose stage 
deeds of the blackest dye were perpetrated. Open 
assassination and secret murder were daily occur- 
rences. A territory desired, a person in the way, 
were sufficient reasons for employing the steel or 
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the cup. " Every night," says Banke, " were the 
corpses of murdered men found in the streets; 
none dared move, for who might not fear that his 
own turn would be next ? " What theoretical in- 
fidelity could ever eflfect such injury to religion ? 
It was a practical denying of God. While his 
holy name was ever on the lips, a deadly demon 
ruled in the heart, and every deed was a mani- 
festation of indwelling faithlessness and atheism. 

From these horrors we gladly turn. One sen- 
tence of Banke's upon them contains a lesson for 
all times. It is worthy of the deepest meditation, 
especially at a time when such earnest efforts are 
being made for the restoration of church autho- 
rity. He says, " there was but one place on earth 
where such deeds were possible, — that, namely, 
where unlimited temporal power was united to the 
highest spiritual authority, where the laws, civil and 
ecclesiastical, were held in one and the same hand." 
May we be wise enough to profit by the lessons of 
the past ! 

The national, like the individual mind, cannot 
endure a too long tension. Belapse of one kind or 
another must inevitably follow too much excitement. 
The laws of our being will never be violated with 
impunity. If we neglect voluntarily to observe the 
required conditions of well-being, we shall be forced 
to obey them.-it may be with smarting and pain. 
Nature ever rights herself. History has ever 
taught this lesson; man has scarcely ever been 
sufficiently wise to apply it. Thus the annals of 
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the world are a continued repeating of man's in- 
effectual strugglings agdnst the laws of the uni- 
verse ; and the constant re-assertion of their eternal 
venty and rule. So in the question hefore us. 
We see eras return : their outward manifesta- 
tion necessarily changed, hut their spirit one and 
the same. The first epoch of the Christian faith 
was unitive. Then succeeded an epoch of dis- 
sension, disunion, sects, and schisms. The six- 
teenth century again saw unity. But alas, it was 
no longer the unity of knowledge, of love. On 
the one hand it was " the unity of opinion in 
the hand of ignorance;*' and on the other, "the 
unity of profession in the hand of hypocrisy." 
Schism was ahsent, hut infidelity was present. 
The ahsence of true religion in the lives of the 
heads of the Church, led to its natural result — in- 
fidelity in theory. We now come to an epoch when 
the precepts of Christ were puhlicly preached and 
promulgated hy men who, in their literary privacy 
and social convivialities, laughed at all that was 
sacred, and holy, and pure. Men, who hut a 
few hours hefore had officiated at the altar, and 
performed the holiest administrations of religion, 
were to he heard ridiculing the faith that helieved 
in their truth and efficacy, and uttering douhts 
as to the existence of a Supreme Judge, to whom 
man was responsihle for the " deeds done in the 
flesh." A sensuous materialism had taken posses- 
sion of the ecclesiastical hierarchs. A cold, sen- 

c 
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sadonal philosophy had well nigh ohliterated the 
pure spiritualism of Christ. Epicums was the fa- 
vourite teacher; and Lucretius the laurelled poet 

" Tangere enim et tangi, nisi corpui , nulla potest ret/' 

became the doctrine of men who openly professed 
** to walk by faith and not by sight." This, in the 
most generally-received acceptation of the word, 
may be called the epoch of infidelity in the Church 
of Rome. The immortality of the soul was doubted 
by men who declared themselves followers of Him 
who said, "I am the Eesurrection and the Life." 
Purer ideas of God, and firmer faith in the life to 
come, warmed the soul of heathen Plato, than ani- 
mated these " Christians" of the sixteenth century. 
'' While," we again quote firom Banke, " while the 
populace had sunk into almost heathen superstition, 
and expected their salvation firom mere ceremonial 
observances, but half understood, the higher classes 
were manifesting opinions of a tendency altogether 
anti-religious." Thus at one time reigned omnipo- 
tently both the infidelity of ignorance and the infi- 
delity of intellect ; the former, from interested 
motives, fostered and increased by the latter. What 
faithfulness still existed was to be found mostly out- 
side the Church. Priesthood had become a trade, 
and God's holy teachers had to be sought for 
amongst the laity. It was during this decadence of 
religion in the Church that the noblest works of art 
the world has ever seen were achieved ; and their 
workers wrought consciously and avowedly for God. 
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The same period which saw on the papal chair an 
Alexander the Sixth, and a Julius the Second, 
which received its philosophy from Pomponazzo* 
and Peter of Mantua, also hoasted Baphael and 
Angelo. So strangely and closely aire often linked 
deep faith, and absolute infidelity. Unfortunately 
the faith here was with but few; while infidelity 
was, in one form or other, the characteristic of the 
age. 

We have now brought our review of Modem 
Borne down to a period of reaction. The natural 
results of such a systematic hypocrisy on the one 
hand, and of superstitious time and place worship 
on the other, soon manifested themselves. Dissolu- 
tion, licentiousness, and debauchery were everywhere 
corrupting the youth and destroying the aged of both 
sexes. The bases of society were being continually 
sapped. Virtue was a subject of derision. Honesty 
was turned bare-backed upon the world, while suc- 
cessful knavery lived in affluence and luxury. From 
such a state it needed the strong voice of Luther to 
rouse and agitate the world. The time needed such 
a man ; and he was there. The philosopher, reason- 

* For an account of Pomponatins and the school of Padua, see 
Hallam's Introduction to the Literature of Europe, vol. i., chap. 
4. p. 435. This author in another part of his work, speaking of 
the characteristics of this period, says, " Among the classes whose 
better education had strengthened and developed the acuteness and 
intelligence so general in Italy, a silent disbelief of the popular 
religion was &r more usual than in any other country. In the ma« 
jority this has always taken the turn of a complete rejection of all 
positire faith." — Ibid. yoL i. chap. yi. p. 504« 

c 2 
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ing from cause to effect, may deem him the natural 
consequence of a vicious age acting upon a virtuous 
and truly pious mind ; hut the religious will see the 
hand of Him who never deserts the world He has 
created ; nor allows Himself in any generation to 
pass unwitnessed. 

The effects of Luther's attacks and teachings 
were instantaneous and heneficent. The supporters 
of the Beformation possessed all the faith, zeal^ and 
earnestness which always distinguish a new reli- 
gious party; while its reaction upon the old was 
productive of unexpected results. Many of his 
charges it was impossihle for the most prejudiced to 
deny. Grievances were promised to he redressed. 
Eeform was a common word in the mouths of eccle- 
siastics. Ahuses were everywhere discovered. The 
popes confessed what a heavy lahour was entailed 
upon them hy the neglect, the errors, and even the 
wickedness of their predecessors. Thus, while the 
German monk added to the helievers men who had 
never hefore payed tribute to religious truth, and 
drew others, daily, from a worse state than professed 
and open infideUty to an active and energetic be- 
lief, he also necessitated a restoration of the ancient 
agreement of life and teaching, of heart and head, 
in the members of the Catholic Church. The reac- 
tion was eminently spiritual. Loyola founded his 
order ; and never has the world witnessed more self- 
sacrifice, more earnest labour for God, than marked 
the early course of the members of the Society of 
Jesus. What they afterwards became ; what they are 
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now ; this is not the place to inquire. But in their 
endeavours to Christianize the worlds there never 
have been truer and more devoted soldiers of the 
Cross. 

But reformation is a thing more easily talked 
about than effected. To restore to pristine purity 
the corruption of a long series of years is no light 
task ; especially when the earnestness of the workers 
is checked by interest, by party, and custom. Re- 
forming popes are always an anomaly. Hadriem 
the Sixth astonished the world with the announce- 
ment of his intention to restore past virtues, and 
destroy present vices. He believed himself in earn- 
est, and worked as if he could change the world 
from its protesting humour. How vain the task ! 
The Augean stables were there, but no Hercules. 
The old and strongest infidelity reigned in the heart? 
of the Reformers themselves. The Church, not 
Christianity, was their object ; the aggrandisement 
of the papal authority, not the teachings of Christ, 
was their text; the establishment of priestly domi- 
nation, and the subordination of the world to the 
influence of the Vatican, the end of their labours, 
not the elevation and amelioration of man. Con- 
clave tyranny, not spiritual freedom, was the wish of 
their hearts. Thus, notwithstanding a few changes 
effected in the working of the papal court, and a few 
abuses reformed, the world beheld, and history has 
to record, the same infidelity of intellect in the 
hierarchs, and the same infidelity of ignorant and 
superstitious worship in the people, despite the ex- 
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temal attacks of Lather^ and the internal reforms 
of the popes. 

The instrument employed to efiect their purpose 
is a sufficient corroboration of their faithlessness to 
the spirit of the Christian religion. Not by purity 
of living, not by abolition of abuses, not by sacri- 
fice and self-denial, not by presenting to the world 
the fair and goodly example of a pure and holy 
church, did the popes endeavour to restore faith, 
and godliness, and love. Like the purpose for which 
it was used, the weapon was purely carnal; the 
sword of civil power was invoked by the vicegerent 
of Him who declared his kingdom not to be of 
this world ; and *' they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword." In the name of the Prince 
of Peace, all the potentates of earth were invoked 
to draw the sword. Treaties and counter- treaties, 
intrigues and counter-intrigues, promises and threats, 
assurance of eternal salvation, or the certainty of 
eternal damnation, were all in turns held out to 
induce, or to terrify, emperor, and king, and people, 
to fight the ** battle of the Lord." No wonder 
that, under such auspices. Borne continued, of all 
places in the world, to be the most vicious, the 
most debauched, and the most irreligious; the 
centre of faith, the hot-bed of infidelity. 

From this general charge made against the capi- 
tal, of the Christian world, it is pleasant to be able to 
make individual exceptions. Though the learned 
members of her community were for the most part 
unbelieving, and religiously hypocritical, there were 
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some pious, faithful souls, >wbo mourned over the 
Church's decadence, and groaned over the condition 
of religion, from their inmost hearts ; — who con- 
fessed the evils, yet shrunk from the fearful alterna- 
tive of being church reformers, and heretics. To 
those familiar with the history of the Church during 
the sixteenth century, the names of Bembro, Con- 
tarini, Valdez, and Pole, will immediately suggest 
themselves as a few who, amongst others of less 
distinction, preserved a deep and vital faith, amidst 
a frivolous and unbelieving generation. 

It is seldom that a greater contrast has to be 
recorded, than that which existed between the con- 
dition of Bome at the end of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries, and that of 
the end of the sixteenth. A complete social revolu- 
tion had taken place. The flagitiousness of man- 
]iers had changed to a frigidity of decorum, and a 
punctiliousness of observance, which, connected as 
it was with a hollowness within, was equally revolt- 
ing. A grave, severe, and religious aspect was the 
visual dress of the Church. It assumed and exer- 
cised over all the affairs of life a strict surveillance. 
None were too high, none too humble, to escape its 
scrutiny. Jealous, vigilant, and censorious, it pos- 
sessed alike the power to condemn, and the will to 
punish. Yet, amidst different manifestations, the 
spirit was the same. It was still false to truth. 
The genius of the age was towards scientific dis- 
covery. On this it laid the finger of condemna- 
tion, and the progress was retarded for years. It 
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dreaded that man should have any other interpreter of 
God and his laws than the Church, and was cun- 
ning enough to see, that with enlightenment and 
truth their reign would pass away, and '' be no more 
for ever." Hence, the development was crushed in 
the bud, and ban and excommunication hurled 
against the daring soul who should be bold enough 
to utter the truths which ho had discovered. Oh, 
never was infidelity greater than this ! never had 
God greater enemies than the Levites and priests ! 
All history confirms the assertion : and the powers 
which bound down the heart of Telesius, which tor- 
tured Oampanella and burned Bruno, show that the 
most faithless to truth are those who profess to be 
its teachei*s and supporters. The very fact of the 
establishment of the Inquisition is a sufficient exam- 
ple of the character of the age, and a lasting monu- 
ment of the infidelity of the priests who organized, 
and the people who tolerated, such an awful instru- 
ment of persecution, horror, and blood. By this 
awful institution the spirit of investigation was 
almost quenched. None dared trust the evidence 
of his senses, or obey the dictates of reason. The 
holy record of God's handiwork was a sealed book, 
in which none dared to read. It was truly a reign 
of terror ; everywhere distrust, suspicion, fear. 
The sacredness of home was no protection, and even 
the inviolability of the confessional was a delusion 
and a lie. No Church of Bome, no religion ; no 
Pope, no faith. To this all things were made sub- 
servient. To this insatiable Moloch of power were 
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sacrificed love, truth, faith, charity, religion. In 
the name of religion was religion persecuted and 
tortured. Even art, which the Church had taken 
under its protection, was hound down hy the ten- 
dency of the age. The glory of Baphael, the suh- 
lime freedom of Angelo, were departed. Their ex- 
istence was impossihle with the Grand Inquisitor 
in prospect, and his myrmidoms everywhere. The 
beauty of the one, and the boldness of the other, 
were succeeded by the heaviness of Guerino, and 
the terrible realities of Domenichino. The souls of 
Caraflfa and Alvarez seem to have inspired their 
subjects and guided their pencils. In their pic- 
tures, we find the ''horrible expressed with need- 
less frequency, and without the sUghtest mitigation. 
We have the St. Agnes of Domenichino, with the 
blood starting beneath the sword ! Guido has set 
the Slaughter of the Innocents before us in all its 
atrocity — the women with their mouths all open, 
pouring forth shriek on shriek — the savage execu- 
tioners whose hands are died with the blood of their 
victims ! * * * * Guercino has 
depicted Peter Martyr at the very moment when the 
gword cleaves his head."* Perhaps nothing illus- 
trates the condition of the times better than this 
manifestation of the bloody spirit of the Inquisition 
in the works of art. How far must this have 
influenced the character of the people, how deeply 
must it have penetrated, to have reached so pure 
and powerful a soul as Guido's! I remember 

* Banke, History of ihp ?Qp6B. 
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some years since seeing one of his Madonnas. 
The lemembrance of that picture has never, and 
never can pass away. Saoh heavenly purity ; such 
confiding piety ; such a halo of seraphic loveliness ; 
was beaming round that heavenly face, that I could 
have become idolater, and bowed down before such 
transcendental grace and holiness as was there de- 
picted. Yet this man found inspiration in themes 
of blood, and delight in scenes of slaughter. In 
such times, well might it be said that it was " scarce- 
ly possible to be a Christian, and die quietly in one's 
bed."* 

At such a period, fidelity would consist in rigidly 
observing the edicts of the Church, no matter how 
vicious the life; infidelity in striving to stay its 
soul- withering power, no matter how holy and pious 
the life of him who dared to say, ''thou does^ 
wrong." 

Spiritual tyranny and a healthy, active piety 
can never exist together. Where there is a rigid 
and punctilious observance of ceremonial there will 
always be a laxity of practice, and an hypocrisy 
of outward conformity. A free, wholesome, and 
vigorous faith can never be collateral with an In- 

* The spirit which actuated the reforming popes may be seen 
from the following quotation from Hallam, than whom a more im- 
partial writer upon this question could not be adduced : — " No 
earlier pope had been more alert and more strenuous in vindicating 
his claims to universal allegiance, nor, as we may judge from the 
well-known picture of Yasari in the vestibule of the Sistine Chapel, 
representing the Massacre of St Bartholomew, more ready to sanetion 
any crime that might he terviceahle to ihe C%«re4.''— HalIiAX, Iirr. 
Lit. vol. il chap, ii p. 91» 
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quisidon in the same country. When orthodoxy is 
judged by attendance at church, by regularity of 
confession, by assiduous outward appearance of de- 
votion and attachment to the Church, instead of by 
purity of living, it is worse than folly to talk of 
the religiousness of a people and the holiness of a 
nation. Such was the condition of Borne and her 
Italian] dependencies, in the seventeenth century. 
None dare inquire, none investigate. Eeason was 
bound in worse fetters than ever Aristotle had been 
the unconscious cause of placing on the mind of 
man. . Woe to a people when its Galileos are cast 
into prison, and forced to be infidels to the " god 
which is within them ! *' Woe to a people when all 
its forces are employed to crush the spirit of truth, 
and bind the soul in chains of priestly domination ! 
When philosophy is branded as the offspring of the 
devil, and science as atheistical ; then is man dis- 
honoured and God blasphemed. "Woe to the crown 
that must the cowl obey!" says the poet; but it is 
greater woe to a people when its gifted are Inqui- 
sition victims, and its active minds are necessitated 
to spend their energy and consume their strength 
in frivolous pursuits and idle trifles. Of all infi- 
delities this is the archest ; of all atheisms this is 
the most mischievous, the most impious, and the 
most degrading. In such a state of practical athe- 
ism was the Eoman court at the time of which we 
write. Men who declared themselves, and by the 
larger part of mankind were believed to be, the in- 
terpreters of God's will to man; the dispensers of 
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heavenly mercy, or the instminents of eternal wrath, 
founded their conduct not on the teachings of Ghiist, 
hut the doctrines of Machiavel. Their vade mecum 
was not the New Testament, but the Prince. We 
may believe, with Bousseau* and others, that this 
infamously immortal work is the greatest enemy 
tyranny ever had, and is, par excellence^ the book 
of republicans. This will not affect the question 
at all. The world received it for what it professed 
to be, and rulers carried out its precepts as inju- 
riously for the world as if written for that especial 
purpose. He may have been an enemy of tyrants 
and a hater of tyranny; but certainly no single 
author ever afforded despotism so valuable a text- 
book as the Prince, and no opposer of Christianity 
ever produced anything so hostile to the merciful 
spirit of that gentle faith. 

In a country like Italy, governed as it was during 
the seventeenth century, with its system of priesdy 
espionage penetrating everywhere — in temple, in 
theatre, in market-place and private dwelling ; with 
its secret and irresponsible power of punishing with 
torture, the axe, or the stake, the slightest delin- 
quency committed against the papal interpretation 
of orthodoxy, it is not to be expected that any 
direct antagonists of Christianity should be found f. 



« tc 



En feigDant de donner des leijons aux roii, il en a donn^ de 
grandes auz peuples. Le Prince de Machiavel est le livre des r^ 
publicains." — Boussbau, Coktbai Social, lib. iii. cb. 4. 

f '' If we limit oiinelyei to those who directed their attacks against 
Christianity, it must be presumed that, in an age when the tribunals 
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What the world usually stigmatises as infidelity 
would find no abiding place in the countries sub- 
ject to the dominion of the Church. The intellect, 
which might have employed itself in sceptical spe- 
culation, had always the ghost of a Dominican, or 
the image of a Familiar haunting its career. This 
was a sufficient cause for silence as to its doubts^ 
and a powerful reason for being conformative to the 
Church; though we doubt not that opposition to 
Christianity, and a philosophical doubt touching 
the existence of a God, would have received much 
more leniency than an attack upon the papal see, 
and a question about the infallibility of the Pope, 
Nothing is sadder than this prostration of the mind. 
Naturally curious and prone to inquiry, we may be 
sure that the terror must indeed be great, and the 
oppression vigorous in the extreme, that* can crush 
the development of the intellect ; or force it to eva* 
porate in idle songs and frivolous entertainments, for 
the gratification of corrupt and licentious courts. Such 
was the condition of Italy under the pontificates of 
Clement VIII., Paul V., Gregory XV., and the other 
pontifis who governed the Eoman world during the 
present (seventeenth) century. The few Italians 
who, either from the dread of spiritual despotism ; 
from pure and conscientious doubts ; or from a re- 
pugnance to any religious control whatever, pro- 
fessed theirdisbelief of Christianity, were necessitated 

of justice visited, even with the punishment of death, the denial of 
any fundamental doctrine, few books of an openly irreligious tendency 
could appear." — Hallam, Iht. Lit. EubopS; yoI, ii. ch. iii. p. 188. 
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to shield themselves under the protection of foreign 
powers, where greater toleration was allowed, and 
freer inquiry met with less persecution and restraint. 
Thus Yanini and Bugieri, whose works, trials, and 
death have afforded so much room for controversy, 
lived in Paris. It is true the first was humed as a 
heretic at Toulouse; yet in Italy he would have 
heen unable to have published that for which he 
was burned in France. Perhaps no greater proof 
could be given of the vassalage of the intellect to 
the central power of the Church than that afforded 
by the following passage from Mosheim. He is 
speaking of the French congregation of Benedict- 
ines. He says, " Those who are acquainted with 
the history of learning need not be informed how 
much this institution has benefited the hterary world, 
or what a multitude of excellent and immortal works 
it has produced, illustrative of every branch of learn- 
ing Q^o&ft philosophy" Little hope could there be 
of true religion and spiritual freedom characterising 
a people, when " there was no end to the prohibition 
of books in Bome ; first, those of the Protestants ; 
then all writings reflecting on the morals of the 
clergy, or the immunities of the Church ; every book 
departing, in however slight a degree, from the 
Boman tenets, and the entire works of any author 
who had once incurred censure."* Under such re- 
strictions we need not be surprised that superstition 
should distinguish the people; or that gross sin, 

* Banke. 
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Y^hich is infidelity, shotdd coexist with much out- 
ward ohservance of rites and ceremonies. Italy, 
the seat of the pontificate, was, in an age re- 
markahle for crimes and fearful displays of human 
wickedness, the sink of nations, and the abomina- 
tion of humanity. 

Nothing more clearly displays the true spirit of 
Bome than the manner in which she attempted, in 
this century, to recover from the blow given to her 
power by Protestantism, and to extend her influ- 
ence over the world. St. Paul says that " he was 
all things to all people." Eome bade her mission- 
aries give wide enough interpretation to these words. 
They truly became all things to all people. With a 
faithfulness to the Church or order tax exceeding 
their fidelity to Christ, everything was lost sight of 
in their endeavours after aggrandisement and power. 
Morality, truth, honesty, were considered as small 
sacrifices compared with the addition of a new pro- 
selyte, the conversion of a heathen, or the reclaiming 
or destruction of a heretic. In China, Christianity 
was Confucianism ; in Persia, they found a teacher 
in Zoroaster. In India, forgetful of the glorious, 
but awfiil truth, that " God is no respecter of 
persons," Christ was the supporter of castes; a 
Brahmin or a Pariah as circumstances seemed to 
require, in order to ensure success. In party- 
divided Japan, they joined the dominant factions, 
and sullied the pure and holy name of Jesus, by in- 
voking his aid in barbarous massacres, and partizan 
butchery. From such a desecration of his faith the 
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Christian would torn with horror; yet were all 
these subjects of praise, themes of glory, and causes 
for Te Deums and high masses, as tending to the 
honour of God and the extension of Christianity. 
Need we wonder that Italy became what it did, and 
continues what it is, under the rule of such faithful 
infidels ! 

Evidence on evidence might be adduced of the 
faithless condition of the Church at this period. The 
Bull Unigenitus contains in itself more than suf- 
ficient for this purpose. This Bull was issued in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, in the year 
1712. You have only to read it, to learn indeed 
that the spirit of the Holy One had left the sanctuary 
of Eome. Christ's teachings of love and mercy are 
entirely forgotten amidst the howl of anathema, 
cursing, and condemnation. The power to bless 
seemed departed ; and those who professed to hold 
the keys of heaven gave the world ample proof of 
their willingness to be the door-keepers of hell. 
Weak, helpless, and shattered, the same spirit which 
produced the daring and not dtogether unjust 
Hildebrand, now exhausted itself in empty threats 
and impotent excommunications. When a church 
becomes a cursing church, it is the most blasphe- 
ming of dl, for it invokes the name of God to do 
the work of the Devil. It becomes the plaything 
and mockery of the world. The powers which swear 
by it treat it with contumely and contempt. Its 
authority has departed. False to its own teachings^ 
those who acknowledge it use it for their own pur- 
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.poses, and when it dares for a moment to become 
troablesome, visit it with the same neglect and in- 
difference which always await, and are the meet re- 
wards of, all time-servers and flatterers. Claiming 
the mastership of the world, we have seen it stand, 
tiara in hand, at the chamber doors and levee rooms 
of petty princes, begging their help in the cause of 
the Lord. Her own foster-children have practically 
declared her unfitness, and more than once has the 
world beheld the head of the Catholic Church forced 
to become the lackey of poor temporalities and the 
wretched kingdoms of this world. History is a 
strange teacher ; and awful lessons are engraven on 
her record. One there is, full of awe, yet how fiiU 
of hope, which ever utters to nations, as to indi- 
viduds. Be false to your own ideal ; be faithless to 
" the god which is within you ;'* and your lot shall 
be woe, woe, and evermore woe ! Such lesson has 
history ever taught; and such lesson she teaches 
now. With every departure of ancient purity, we have 
seen depart the power, the control, the influence 
of the Roman Church. From being above all 
monarchs and rulers; from the proud and noble 
position which enabled her in palmy days to ex- 
claim to some potent tyrant against the rights of 
his fellow-beings, as Nathan of old exclaimed to 
David, " Thou art the man ;" she has become the 
tool of tyranny, and the sycophant of tyrants. 
Poor, decrepid, and tottering, she now exists upon 
sufferance, and foreign arms are needed to guard the 
palace of her ruler, who is a fugitive in other lands. 
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an oatcast from his own*. No lesson on the page 
of the annals of the past can be more significant 
than this. An able writer says of the Church at this 
period, ''It is because this pretended passion of the 
Christian spirit in the eighteenth century is nothing 
more than the passion of an image. The Church 
has stripped the Cross of its spirit^ and nobody is 
transported, nobody groans for an inanimate wooden 
image. The order of the clergy wished to supplant 
in the dark the God of the Gospel ; and it believed, 
one moment, that the world would be the dupe of 
this mask. It sat down upon a Golgotha of silyer 
and gold ; it stretched forth both its arms to plea- 
sure and avarice, and by this imitation, after having 
rejected the Gospel, it thought that the earth would 
take it for the crucified Saviour J* \ 

The history of infidelity in Italy presents a phe- 
nomenon peculiar to that country and Spain. What 
is usually understood by that word, scarcely finds 
an abiding place. We are unable, as in other coun- 
tries, to give a chronological arrangement of great 
names, whose sceptical writings influenced the reli- 
gion, philosophy, politics, and social condition of 
the nation. In early times, the terror of the papal 
hostility, and the means it possessed of giving 
practical effect to that hostility, served as a suf- 
ficient check to the free exercise of thought, and 
totally prevented the free utterance of conviction. 
Afterwards the Inquisition supplied the loss of papal 
power, and became a more inexorable enemy to 

• Written in 1849. f Quinet. 
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everything in the shape of free inquiry than even 
the Pope himself. Under such a state of things, 
all the historian can do is, to endeavour to seize the 
spirit which animated, and the council which di- 
rected, the worship and th in king of a people at any 
given period in their history. We have endeavoured 
to do this impartially and correctly. With the ex- 
ception of the period which almost immediately pre- 
ceded the Beformation, the infidelity of Itdy has 
been not theoretical, but practical ; an infidelity, 
not of the head, but of the heart. With an outward 
profession of the most ardent faith, and making 
all eflforts to establish the conformity of the world 
to that faith, everywhere was there a vitd abne- 
gation of the truths of Christianity. Our progress 
will show that this is not confined to the Boman 
Church. It is only more apparent there, because the 
spirit of the corporation more thoroughly possessed 
that Church than it has ever done any other ; and 
the evils attending that spirit are more clearly mani- 
fested in the perfectibility of its system. Had it 
been faithful to its own standard, the world had, 
perhaps, never witnessed the disintegration which 
has been the peculiar characteristic of the history of 
the last three centuries. The Church, as a corpo- 
ration, has lost, but mankind has won, by every loss 
of power which the priesthood has sustained. Here 
rests its grand and arch infidelity. The spirit of 
Christianity is freedom, progress, truth, and justice. 
The practice of the Church has been oppression, re- 
trogression, falsehood, and injustice. Based upon 
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such a sandy foundation, it could not endure. With 
the anns of this world it struggled long, and with a 
perseverance worthy of a better cause, against the 
new spiritual forces which were at work in the hearts 
of man, producing inquiry, assertion, opposition, 
and, finally, destruction of its soul-withering in- 
fluence. Signally has it failed in all its endeavours. 
The souls of men had been bowed down to a pseudo- 
theocracy too long ever to sleep after once awaking. 
Pauses, relapses, there might be, but never a return 
to the old worn-out system of corruption, oppres- 
sion, and infidelity, which a cunning and ^' lying 
Church" had long palmed upon the world as a 
beneficent, generous, holy, and faithful hierarchy of 
God-endowed and heaven-appointed teachers and 
guides. Denying the individual inspiration of the 
faith of Christ, and practically ignoring the ** light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world," they mistook for the rock of St. Peter a 
poor and base- sapped hill of externals, rituals, out- 
ward ceremonials ; the lip-conformity of the world, 
for the spiritual uniformity of free and intelligent 
believers. Fatal mistake! False to the higher 
feelings of man, they expected man would be true 
to them, and blindly consent to be for ever the child 
of an unfruitful and exacting stepmother, the subject 
of an authoritative church. What a lesson has ex- 
perience taught to those who will but open their 
eyes to her teaching ! From the first assertion of 
the great infidelity of the Church, has its power con- 
tinually decreased, until, at the present hour, it has 
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reached the " grand climacteric " of declension. The 
events which have recently occurred all corroborate 
the charge made against this Church, all prove her 
deep imfaithfulness. What do we now behold ? A 
pope a refugee ; and a cardinal government forced 
upon an unwilling and antagonistic people, by the 
bayonets of a foreign power. A spiritual court re- 
quiring for its very existence the sustaining influence 
of the "arm of flesh;" the "kingdom not of this 
world" running about, and seeking aid jfrom the 
force that it should entirely abnegate. Alas, das I 
what a scene this to oflfer to the eyes of the world ! 
What awful blasphemy to write upon its edicts, and 
proclamations, and oecumenicd letters, and bulls, the 
** name of God, and his Son, our Saviour," &c. 
Archest of all infidelities, for its presumptive aggres- 
sions are dl done for the " glory of God, and the 
advancement of Him wh'ose right it is to reign." 
The great heart of humanity is not thus to be de- 
luded. Ages may pass in darkness, but the sun will 
shine at last. Sleep may seize the world for a time, 
but the aw-akening will come. The noise of evil 
spirits may drown for a time the " still small voice" 
of God; but it will be heard ; and woe to the power 
that has dared to be the suppressor of truth, and 
the withholder of the true bread of life from the 
hungry hearts of men ! 

Let us now briefly sum up the results of the 
present chapter. Infidelity, as usually understood, 
has scarcely existed under the dominion of the 
Roman Church. That infidelity which denies the 
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existence of an overruling Providence, or of the 
truth of a Bevelation, never exercised much in- 
fluence in modem Italy. The reason of this we 
have seen. In its place, however, infidelity, more 
injurious to true faith, more antagonistic to mo- 
rality, more oppressive to the soul, and more hateftd 
in the sight of God, has exercised a mighty and 
awful power, in all the affairs of life. The false- 
ness of a church to its ideal has effected all the 
evil that could possibly result from a denial of God, 
and man's responsibihty to Him' for the ''deeds 
done in the flesh." We have seen under its domi- 
nation a clerical hierarchy, proud, haughty, fla- 
gitious, licentious, and at times openly atheistic. 
We have seen a nobility professing to follow the 
dictates of the Church, and calling themselves ser- 
vants of the Most High, commit deeds of the 
most horrible nature, winning for themselves a 
fame which will link their names for ever with the 
Neros and Galigulas of old pagan Bome; whose 
orgies, under the rule of Jupiter, have never ex- 
ceeded those celebrated in modem Bome, under a 
governance which boasted of its apostolic descent, 
and used the name of the Holy One of Nazareth 
to sanctify murder, rapine, spoliation, and lust. 
We have seen a people sunk in the lowest depths 
of ignorance and superstition, living in a state of 
religious worship to which the lowest fetishism were 
preferable, inasmuch as the savage is trae to the 
light which is his, and worships the highest power 
of which his uncultivated intellect has conception* 
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We have seen orders of men uniting together for 
the furtherance of their own advancement^ and 
using every art, intrigue, and system of chicanery, 
that a subtle intellect and combined scheming could 
suggest ; and at the same time cloaking their pur- 
poses under the garb of a pure and simple religion. 
We have seen men who united for the express pur- 
pose of preaching the Gospel of Christ, and for 
restoring the world to the primitive and apostolic 
purity of faith, sacrifice every virtue that distin- 
guishes the believer from the reckless, for private 
gain, or societarian aggrandisement. The same 
body of men, united under one and the same head, 
acknowledging the same rule, and professing to 
follow the same guide, — now declaring the right 
divine of kings in rigidly monarchial countries, now 
declaring their amenability to laws ; and even ad- 
vocating the policy of assassinating heretic rulers. 
In Switzerland republicans; in Spain severe mo- 
narchists; in China the favourers of pure despotism, 
and a paternal rule of the patriarchal kind, which 
gave the father the power of life and death over his 
children. Everywhere have we seen purity sacri- 
ficed to policy; Christianity to the Church ; God to 
the Pope; and Christ made the mere instrument of 
temporal advancement, aggression, and political en- 
croachment, or, what was far worse, the invisible 
power, in whose name was forged the strongest 
chains of spiritual vassalage that ever weighed down 
the growth of the mind, and restrained the progress 
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of the race. In a word, the history of modem 
Borne is a sad, sad evidence, that, under a strong 
profession of Christian truth, and a boasted purity 
in Christian faith, may exist, and practically be 
developed, the worst kind of infidelity by which 
true religion has been assailed, and the belief in 
a pure and holy God, who mercifully watcheth over 
the humblest of his children, been adulterated and 
defiled. Before this infidelity of the faithful, all 
philosophical and speculative scepticism is harm- 
less, nay, beneficid. The one is stagnation, cor- 
ruption, and death; the other is inquiry, doubt; 
but it may lead to an activity which may purge, 
though with gall and wormwood, an unthinking 
and besotted generation ; though it pass through 
the " valley and shadow of death," it may lead its 
votaries at length to the banks of the blessed river 
of life and immortality. The united testimony of 
the deepest thinkers of dl ages has confirmed the 
truth, that atheism itself is less hurtful to a people, 
than a profession of the letter, with a heart and life 
dead to the spirit of religion, whose fruit, accord- 
ing to the Apostle*, "is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance." From no annds are afibrded such evi- 
dence of this truth as from those of modem Borne. 
In dl countries is it trae that " a trae unbelief is 
far more easily overcome than a pretended belief."t 

* Paul to the Galatians, cb. t. yer. 22, 23. 
+ Menzel, German Literature. 
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Our review will also warrant the deduction, that a 
" true unbelief" is at all times to be preferred, and 
is dways more beneficial to the morals, manners, 
and life of a people, than a '^ pretended belief/'* 

* Romamsm has yet lost not a tittle of its intoleiance and arro- 
gance. Take the following specimen from Father Newman : — *' The 
Established Church has no claims whatever on as, whether in me- 
mory or in hope; they only hare daims upon our commiseration 
tmd onr charity whom she holds in bondage, separated from IhaA 
faith and that Church in which alone is mlvaMon" 



CHAPTER III. 

FBANCB. 

There is a peculiar monotony pervading the early 
history of all people. Though^ from influences of 
race, clime, religion, and other circumstances, na- 
tions have attained the most diverse positions, and 
arrived at the most discordant results when com- 
pared with other nations ; yet shall we find that all 
have passed through nearly the same phases, and 
suffered the same transformations under similar in- 
fluences. We have only to look at any people at 
present in a state of formation, and making pro- 
gress towards a consolidated civilization, to be able 
to note the changes and vicissitudes which the great 
and civilized nations of to-day have experienced in 
their upward career. First, we have savagedom, 
with its tribes, and continual wars ; then, the con- 
quests of the most powerftil, and the wisdom of the 
farthest- seeing, produce amalgamation of diverse 
tribes under one head, forming a unitive body- 
politic of an hitherto widely-separated people. In 
modem times, a new element of the most important 
character has produced the most important results. 
This element is Christianity. The acceptation of 
this power into the State marks another, and the 
most important epoch in the history of a people. 
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Then follow the struggles between the old faith and 
the new, and the final subjugation of the former 
to the latter. With its triumph commences a strange 
phenomenon, — that of theological controversy, and 
doctrinal diversities. Then the final subordination 
of the diverse opinions, in theory if not in reality, 
to one ritual, creed, and ceremonial. The age of 
church dominance is now entered upon; and all 
confess one head, bow before one central authority 
as the receptive fountain of divine grace, and the 
only possible channel for its communication to the 
world. For a time controversy is partially stayed, 
and conformity is the leading characteristic of the 
period. The progress of learning; the intercom- 
munication of nation with nation, for commercial 
and political purposes; the clashing of interests ; 
arid the tendency of absolute power to produce 
arrogance, negligent security, and corruption in its 
possessor, — lead to questioning, doubting, discus- 
sion, controversy, disintegration, and revolution. 
Through all the former courses, scepticism has 
scarcely breathing room in the world. Men are 
either too earnest, or too besottedly devoted to a 
superstitious ceremonialism, to be moved by a 
scarcely-whispered doubt, or swayed by an inuendo 
of scepticism. But in the last period, inquiry be- 
comes bold and daring. Men shudder at the thral- 
dom in which they have been bound. Extremes 
produce extremes. Slavery thrown aside, anarchy 
and licence are almost certain to be the primary 
accompaniments of suddenly-acquired freedom. In 

D 2 
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spiritnal matters the result is the same. An over- 
straioed ohain remoyed from the mind leaves it 
without an anchor on which to repose ; and in the 
assertion of its inherent right to liberty, it too often 
disavows all restraining power, human or divine. 
When the cataract is removed from the eye, the 
light of day for a time will only dazzle, perplex, 
and confuse ; and, if the restored sight is left to 
its full influence, will probably lead to blindness 
again. So it has been in the religious world. A 
rigid authority has always been followed by its 
entire renunciation; a Puritanic piety has always 
been succeeded by licentiousness, irreligion, and 
vice. 

France, like most modem European nations, has 
passed through all these phases. After her adop- 
tion of the Christian faith, she soon became the 
most zealous supporter of the Church. Her mo- 
narchs were " Most Christian," and " Sons of the 
Church." Yet from this very zeal proceeded the 
indirect cause of the ruin of the Church of Borne. 
Her kings were the first to make the Pope a tem- 
poral prince. They first linked the kingdom of 
this world with the kingdom of God, and pro- 
nounced a union holy which Christ had declared 
to be the contrary. Nor was it long before the 
natural irritability of the Gallic mind was at discord 
with the power they had done so much to establish. 
Her clergy revolted from the unlimited authority of 
the Father of the Faithful ; and demanded and obr 
tained immunities for the Gallican Church, which 
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exercised great influence on the course of events, in 
France. The mind of the nation thus left in a 
state of partial independence produced the most 
marked results; and it was long problematical 
whether Protestantism or Catholicism would be the 
form of worship which the State would adopt. Nor 
was it till after many years of bloody struggle, of 
awful civil war, intermingled with revolting massa- 
cres, that the triumph of the old Church was effected, 
and then it was very far from being complete. But 
how different the results of its triumph in France 
from its triumph in Spain ! Instead of producing a 
cold and lifeless uniformity, c^ in the latter country, 
it led to a scepticism and infidelity in morals, re- 
ligion, philosophy, and manners, unparalleled in 
the history of the world. In all parts of life was 
its influence felt. It had ceased to be the specu- 
lation of secluded philosophers, and became the 
adopted profession of a people. 

In France we are able to trace its course with 
certainty. Its rise, progress, and development, is 
there sufficiently clear to enable us to give a conse- 
cutive narrative. Nor are we limited, as in the case 
of Bome, to the spirit of the nation at the particular 
time spoken of. In France, though its origin was 
due to the faithlessness of a priesthood to its teach- 
ings, and to the discrepancy between their precepts 
and practice, it appeared in a different form, and 
under different manifestations ; and how different its 
results ! If not healthy in its on-going, how full of 
promise for the Aiture ! It may be said that the in- 
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fidelity of France was rooted in faith, thoogh it de- 
nied its cause and cure. Infidelity to the Church 
was fidelity to man. Opposition to the teachings of 
the Church was a preparation for the triumph of 
the teachings of Chiist. 

While the Boman Church exercised her rule oyer 
the countries of Europe, and watched with extreme 
jealousy all endeayours to emancipate either the 
mind or body firom her now gentle, now iron-like 
control, it was not to be expected that many should 
profess opinions directly irreligious ; and still less 
that any books containing anything antagonistic 
to faith should appear. The power which knew so 
well how to punish the slightest departure from her 
orthodox standard, would not fail to be equally sue* 
cessM in her attempts to preyent the appearance 
of aught entirely contradictory thereto. Yet, not- 
withstanding all the yigilance of her ubiquitous 
emissaries, enemies stole into the camp, and, under 
the garb of philosophy, openly denied, or secretly 
undermined, the first truths upon which, not only 
the Church, but religion itself is based. This, as we 
haye seen, first began in Italy, where Pomponazzio 
and others, in their metaphysical teachings, laid the 
basis for the after deyelopment of theoretic and 
practical disbelief. These doctrines soon spread into 
other countries, and in France receiyed early wel- 
come, nourishment, and growth. The name of Val- 
ine will occur to all familiar with ecclesiastical his- 
tory, as one who paid seyerely for saying his say 
upon this subject. Valine lost his life in 1574, for 
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liBTing written a small pamphlet which the ruling 
powers declared atheistic. Historlanfl have also 
added Bodin and Gharron to the list of writers who 
attacked religion in France during the sixteenth 
century. The last^mentioned is author of two works, 
entided, " Des Trois V6rit6s," and " De h Sagesse." 
Of these books, I can only speak from the analysis 
given of them by historians. The fuU title of the 
fermer* appears to indicate anything rather than in- 
fideHty. But the scarcity of most of the works of 
this period, renders it unsafe to speak with certainty 
upon their character. There is one author, however, 
of this century, whose works are intimately known 
in every country, to all who make the least pretence 
to acquaintance with literature — the Essays of 
Montaigne. We cannot rank this writer among 
those who have directly attacked religion ; but his 
indifference, his light and playful scepticism, have, 
perhaps, done more to produce the present careless- 
ness of the world on this subject, than the more pre- 
suming efforts of more philosophic doubters. His 
work having been endorsed by the worldf has en- 
tered into the life of every nation. No people, no 
literature, is free from the influence of its spirit. 
The pleasure derived from its perusal causes a 
re-perusal, until unconsciously we adopt its tone, 
and carry its principles much iurther than their 

* " Dea Trois Y^rit^s centre les Atbees, Idolatxes, Juifs, Mahu- 
metanB, H^retiques et Schismatiques." 

t " This book of Montaigne the world has endorsed." — Eme&son's 
Bbpbbssntativb Mbn, Montaigne the Sceptic. 
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author would hare allowed, and into places firom 
which he would have prohibited their entrance. 
Nothing can be more inimical to a vitalizing faith 
than conyentional conformity and careless attention 
to its outward observances. Everything which tends 
to generate such a course, while it leaves the mind 
dead to the spirit of the religion professed, is a more 
deadly foe to its adoption by the world than an 
open and avowed enemy can ever be. Zeal is not 
a thing to be trifled with, nor enthusiasm to be 
destroyed by a sneer. It is a question of doubt 
whether writings like Montaigne's are not more 
calculated to produce complete Pyrrhonism than 
those of more direct assailants to truth, either 
philosophical or religious. The " que sgais-je V* 
is, perhaps, a stronger weapon than " I deny." In- 
difference is at all times more to be dreaded than a 
zealous opposition. We can arm ourselves against 
the one, but are not sufficiently fortified against the 
other. Besides, Montaigne charms and delights. 
While reading him, we feel that all things are un- 
certain ; and the eternal **que sgais-je V* is ever on 
our lips. Strange is the potency which he exercises 
over us. We are led away willing captives to his 
bland open-heartedness, and feel that we have found 
at last frankness and honesty. Afterwards, we have 
our doubts upon the propriety of choosing for our 
guide, friend, or even companion, a man who relates 
his vices in the same openness, and with apparently 
the same carelessness of their effect, as he does his 
virtues. At first, it seems a rare honhommie ; a 
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feeling we should endeavour to cultivate, so attrac- 
tive, so cbarming does it appear; but then the 
question arises, whether this very confession does 
not result from a careless indifference to the dis- 
tinction which should ever be made between the 
two ? If a man confess his faults and vices, acknow- 
ledging them to be so, we feel that he has a sense 
of the vital importance of virtuous practice to the 
world. But when he exposes to the eyes of the 
world his failings with as great a gusto as his 
praise-worthy actions, we feel that something is 
wanted to make him a true teacher to man. Hal- 
lam has well said, '' It may be deemed a symptom 
of wanting a thorough love of truth, as much as 
when he overlooks the difficulties he deals with. 
Montaigne is, perhaps, not exempt from this faiUng. 
Though sincere and candid in his general temper, 
he is sometimes more ambitious of setting forth his 
own ingenuity than desirous to come to the bottom 
of his subject.*'* 

I have dwelt longer upon Montaigne than, per- 
haps, the very cautious nature of his scepticism 
would seem to warrant in a general history of this 
subject. But I have done so advisedly. The pubUca- 
tion of his Essays marks an epoch in the history of 
literature, and they have exercised a most important 
influence over the subsequent history and philosophy, 
not only of France, but of Europe. The spirit 
which he first raised has received renewed vigour 

* HalLun, Intro. Lit. of Europe, toI. ii. chap..i^> p- ^75. 

D 3 
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from authors less scrapulous than he, and who 
carried his principles to those extremes from which 
his own careless and indifferent nature would 
haye held him securely distant. His moderation^ 
and love of ease, could never haye accorded with 
the fanatic doubting of authors who have^ since his 
time^ attacked all established institutions and belie&, 
and who received their impetus from his lively, naive, 
and charming disquisitions. The indirect import- 
ance his works have had on the mind of the active 
world, must be an apology for dwelling so long 
upon them, and for awarding to them a somewhat 
different character to that usually current. 

The freedom which the Beformation gave to the 
mind, and the emancipation from authority conse- 
quent upon that event, was, as might well have 
been anticipated, followed in many cases by a total 
abnegation of all religious rule, and an utter denial 
of all positive truth. This spirit was very early 
manifested in France. The wretched condition into 
which its religious life had fallen during the six- 
teenth century, perhaps more than the German pro- 
test against papal domination, prepared the way for 
the vast increase of infidelity which characterized 
France more than any other country during this 
period. It had now become a subject of general 
complaint. The thoughtful and pious, what few of 
them were now existing to speak or write in favour 
of religion, mourned over the condition of their 
country with evident pain and sorrow. The court of 
Louis XIII. was particularly distinguished by its 
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presence. It had become fashionable to laugh at 
sacred things, and make a joke of the mysteries of 
the creed which was then professed by the profli- 
gate monarch and his still more profligate courtiers. 
All things were silently preparing the way for the 
future uprising of the French people, which pro- 
duced such glorious, and yet such terrible results 
in the eighteenth century. Here again, as in Italy, 
was a church false to its principles, and a people 
in superstitious faith, or total neglect and indiffer- 
ence. But in France freedom of thought had made 
some progress; there was no Inquisition; philo- 
sophy was more unfettered in its speculations ; and 
science had more liberty to pursue her investiga- 
tions. Hence the doubts and denials, which in the 
one country were naturally confined to the heart 
that experienced them; or uttered only in secret 
confidence of friend with friend ; or, what was still 
worse, and more general, displayed in a reckless and 
licentious life, and a practical disregard of all moral as 
well as religious restraint, — found for themselves a 
more open, and, in the end, a more safe mode of get- 
ting themselves expressed. Charron we have already 
mentioned. The Italian Yarrini, and his horrible 
death at Toulouse in 1619, upon the charge of 
atheism, has been noticed in our last chapter. To 
these names may be added La Mothe le Vayer, whose 
Naudceana contains sufficient evidence that their 
author was a sceptic in religion, as well as in philo- 
sophy. Guy Patin and Naud6 also betray, in their 
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writiiigs and correspondenoe^ how deeply they were 
impregnated with the same spirit. The two latter 
were the friends of the great Gussendi; and there 
is some reason to believe that the latter entertained 
somewhat similar opinions. " La Mothe le Yayer/' 
Hallam says^ ** was habitaally and nniversaUy a 
seeptic."* Philosophy now begins to play a more 
actiye part on the theatre of the world. The early 
part of the seventeenth centory was distinguished 
for its great men in this department. When we 
come to treat of England we shaU have to revert 
to this subject again. Bacon commenced that system 
which afterwards produced the sensationalism of 
Locke. In France, on the contrary, Descartes gave 
prominence and permanence to a system of idealism; 
both of which, carried to their extremes as they have 
been by their respective followers, have produced the 
same result, a complete and daring Pyrrhonism. 
Starting from opposite points, the same goal has 
been reached by both parties. This will become 
clear as we proceed. We shall have, in our history 
of infidelity in France, sufficient opportunities of 
pointing out this fact. In no country has the sensa- 
tional philosophy been carried so far, and produced 
such results; and though Germany has more extra- 
vagantly developed the theory of idealism, the land 
of its birth hc^ not been altogether free from its 
wild speculations and intangible conclusions; though 

* Hallam, Int. Lit. toI. iii. chap. It. p. 389. 
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more modified by tbe prevalence of its antagonist, 
and the peculiar character of the French people, 
in every respect so different from the German. 

No country has exhibited the varied phases of 
scepticism so fully as France. Let not the Protestant 
attribute this to the Boman Catholic power subdu- 
ing the forces of the Huguenots, and thus prevent- 
ing that country from deriving the advantages which 
always result from the existence of a zealous, strug- 
gling, and active body of dissentients from the 
established forms of worship. Their causes are 
deeper than this: France was infidel not because 
of Bomanism, but in spite of it. She was false 
even to her own ideal. The reign of Louis the XIV., 
— ^notwithstanding the external splendour which 
his exhaustive conquests seemed to spread around 
his throne; in spite of its literary eminence; its 
boast of being the Augustan period of its history ; 
the possession of such sons as Comeille, and Mo- 
li^re, and Bacine, andBoileau, and a host of others, 
whom the world will not willingly let die; — the 
whole state of France, was corrupt to its centre. 
All the outward glory which hung around her was 
but the "purple and fine gold," which a blind 
hierarchy had thrown over a rotting and unseemly 
corpse. LifideUty was dominant everywhere : in 
the court, the Church, the mart, in one shape or 
other, was it an active and influencing power. 
Silently was the unholy life of France preparing 
the way for the mighty men of the eighteenth 
century, whose works shook h^r to her very founda^ 
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tion ; who hastened, though they did not prodnce^ 
the revolution which still remains the astonishment, 
the wonder, the enigma, of the world. The con- 
dition of this ill-goyemed country may be summed 
up in a few words. There was a court without 
honour; a nobility without nobleness; a clergy 
without religion; a bourgeoisie without virtue; a 
people sunk into the lowest state of ignorance, 
superstition, and vice ; the victim and prey of the 
ruling powers. The councils of the king were swayed 
by prostitutes and adulteresses. The only way to 
royal favour was by a total abnegation of all con- 
scientious scruples, and an entire recklessness of 
religious control and moral conduct. The vices of 
the aristocracy were imitated by the next in rank ; 
whence the contagion spread through all the limbs 
and members of the State. The orgies which dis- 
tinguished the age of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 
are such as to make the heart shudder at such a 
degradation of humanity as they display. The ac- 
counts left in various memoirs are revolting in the 
extreme. Our only wonder is that, with such 
leaders, France held together so long. We cease 
to be astonished at the awful scenes which marked 
the great revolution ; for they assume a more potent 
signification than when interpreted as the wild 
ebullition of feelings generated by a denial of God, 
and his governance of the world. They become 
the awful expiation of violated vows; of offices 
neglected; of assumed functions unfulfilled; of 
trusts misused. They are the terrible punishments 
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of popular indignatioii against a reign, or rather 
snccession of reigns, of false kings, false priests, 
and false ralers. Bestoration is dearly legible in 
their on-goings; though, like the mighty laws of 
nature, they paused not to discriminate between the 
guilty and the innocent, but in their denunciations 
against the godless tyranny which had exercised 
dominion over themselves and their country, these 
blind instruments of divine vengeance swept away 
all who opposed their path, in indiscriminate exe- 
cutions, or still more indiscriminate and savage 
butchery and massacre. 

The eighteenth century was distinguished in 
France by the writings of three of the most vari- 
ously-endowed men that the history of literature 
records ; — their power so different, yet, in the end, 
tending to the same result. One grave, sententious, 
epigrammatic ; leaping at results, and overthrow- 
ing the wisdom of ages in a sentence. Another 
scornful, withering, witty, sarcastic, specious, and 
shallow ; meeting all things with a sneer, and oppos- 
ing all with a scoff; a people-despising demagogue ; 
a monarch-flattering courtier; a Protean power; 
now bowing down to a " Pierre le Grand," a " Cathe- 
rine of Eussia," a dolt-headed " Frederic of Prus- 
sia ;" now lashing courts and kings with an over- 
whelming amount of irony and scorn. At one 
time a palace-loving flunkey; at another a fierce 
and hasty republican. Writing essays, dramas, 
epic poems, histories, dictionaries ; and in all gifted, 
powerful, and sco£5ng. A giant among pigmies, 
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a god to men who had nothing nohler to worship. 
The third sensitive, irritable^ eloquent, and sophis- 
tic. A republican in politics ; a rationalist in reli- 
gion ; a Platonist in philosophy ; a lorer of ideal 
beauty ; a child of nature spoiled ; in his own wild 
way, a worshipper; susceptible of the most varied 
impressions ; yet withal, loving and to be loved. 
These three men moulded the minds of their sus- 
ceptible countrymen as they willed, and produced 
results, the consequences of which may not yet be 
foreseen. Need we say we mean Montesquieu, 
Voltaire*, Bousseau ? The latter, indeed, can scarce- 
ly be classed as an infidel. He stands in France as 
the head of the rationalists f. 

* Those who may douht of the truth of this character of Voltaire 
have only to read a few of the many books written by this prolific 
author. His " Pierre le Grand," his correspondence with the two 
sovereigns named in the text, will supply sufficient evidence of his 
flattery to kings, even despots, when it served his turn. His tra- 
gedy of "Brute" contains republicanism of the first water. His 
letters tell us too clearly what a firiend the people had in him. Ever 
varying, he was only faithful in his least attractive phase, his love 
for laughing at what men deem most sacred and holy. Infidelity 
has little reason to make a boast of having to number Voltaire among 
its list of " great men," who have " not bowed the knee to Baal." 

f Bousseau prides himself especially upon his belief. See his 
letter to Voltaire, where he makes this belief an object of boast, 
ascribing thereto his superior enjoyment of life. I give his words, — 
" Je ne puis m'empecher, monsieur, de remarquer k ce propos une 
opposition bien singuliere entre vous et moi dans le sujet de cette 
lettre. Bassasi^ de gloire^ et disabuse des vaines grandeurs, vous 
vivez libre au sien de I'abondance ; bien s(kr de votre immortality, vout 
philosophez paisiblement sur la nature de Tame, et si le corps ou le 
coeur soufire, vous avez Tronchin pour medecin et pour ami : vous 
ne trouvez pourtant que mal sur la terre. Et moi, homme obscur. 
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We have linked these three names together, not 
so much from their common resemblance to each 
other, as from their forming an epoch in France. 
They were all followers of the sensational philoso- 
phy of Locke, which now numbered such mighty 
names amongst its professors in this century. Con- 
dillac, D'Alembert, Diderot, and the other writers of 
the "Encyclopedic," were all sensationalists, and, 
what the founder of the system never was, material- 
ists. Open and avowed infidelity was now fashion- 
able. Keligion was a thing antiquated. Piety 
might have done for their ignorant and simple 
grandmothers ; philosophers were above such folly. 
Faith was an idle word, when appUed to reUgion ; 
yet strange to see what these despisers of spiritual 
truth would put up to supply its place ; while they 
rebutted faith, exercising a larger amount than the 
poor deluded creatures whom they ridiculed and 
despised. For religion was set up some political 
tenet of their own, on which depended the misery or 
happiness of the race, according as it was adopted 
or rejected. For belief in God, some naked virtue, 
some theory of perfectibility, was substituted, and all 
.who did not bow down to this new deity were de- 
clared superstitious, priest-ridden, irrational, un- 
worthy of the freedom of mind for which these seers 
of a new dispensation were struggling and toiling. 

panyre, et tounnente d un mal sans remade, je medite avec plaisir 
dans ma retraite, et trouve que tout est bien. D*ou yiennent ces con- 
tradictions apparentes? Yous I'avez Tous-memes ezpliqu^ : tous 
jouissez, mais j'espere ; et Tespeiance embellit tout." 
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We believe in perfectibility ; believe in its being the 
goal which we all should strive to reach ; but these 
sages of the eighteenth century ignored the only 
means by which man can ever gain its sublime pro- 
mise. Man, as was afterwards potently and psJpa- 
bly proved, cannot worship ''goddesses of reason/' 
and does not '' live on bread alone." 

It would be useless to enumerate the names of 
all who, in this century, accepted and adopted the 
new creed according to Voltaire. It was now be- 
yond individual, and become a national profession. 
Yet one name stands out prominently amongst the 
host, for the extravagance of his philosophy, and 
the wildness of his scepticism. This was Helvetius. 
In his work *' De TEsprit" are united all the ex- 
travagances of Hobbes with the atheism of a 
Frenchman. Never was the system of sensation- 
alism carried to such extremes as by this pseudo- 
philosopher. "Seressouvenir cestsentir;"* "juger 
n'est proprement que sentir;"t "Tesprit pent etre 
consid6r6 comme la faculty productive de nos pen- 
s6es, et n est en ce sens que sensibility etm^moire.''^ 
Everything to him is to feel. He knows of nothing 
which we cannot feel. Morality is but utility. 
'' Dans tons les sidcles, et dans tons les pays, la 
probit6 n est que Thabitude des actions, utiles a sa 

* To remember is to feel. — T. i. disa. i. chap. i. p. 207. 

f To judge is properly only to feel. — T. L diss. i. chap. i. p. 28i. 

X The mind may be considered as the producing &culty of our 
thoughts, and in this sense is only sensibility and memory. — T. L 
diss. L chap. L p. 285. 
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nation."* Moral law, religion, honesty, all the vir- 
tues, become utilities. Vice, if it were useful for 
individual or national security, becomes, by such a 
philosophy of utilitarianism, metamorphosed into a 
virtue ; and aU absolute law of probity, truth, justice, 
vanishes into thin air. O temporal O mores! 
Poor France ! with such teachers, succeeding such 
priests, no wonder thou becamest what thou didst, 
and remainest what thou art ! 

The fearftil storm, which had long been gathering 
over France, and often, unheeded and unregarded, 
had cast its shadow before, burst upon this devoted 
country with awful fiiry at the end of the last 
century. The faithlessness of the Church, the in- 
fidelity of its philosophy, had, united with political 
disaffection, produced their not unnatural results. 
Betribution was at hand. The eyes of the long de- 
luded were opened, without their understandings 
being improved. A power was invoked which 
nothing could exorcise until its awftdly sublime 
mission was carried out. It is a great error to sup- 
pose the horrors of the Bevolution attributable to 
infidelity. Atheism was rather an effect than a 
cause. The centuries of misrule in the State, and 
of falsity in the Church, had produced this utter 
abnegation of religion. Men long blind may not 
suddenly look upon the sun without danger of again 

* In all ages and in all conntries probity ia only the habit of the 
actions, useful to its nation. — T. ii. diss. ii. chap. ziii. p. 190. Hel- 
vetius says in another place, " tout se r^duit done k sentir.*' Every- 
thing, then, is reduced to feeling. — T. i. diss. i. chap. i. p. 207. 
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becoming blind, even from excess of ligbt. Such 
was tbe condition of Frenchmen at this period. 
The roling powers under the rapid-changing courses 
of the Bevolution, were as much the subjects of 
terror as the sufferers. It was, indeed, a reign of 
terror. But neither Danton, nor Marat, nor 
Fouquier Tinville, nor Herbert, nor Robespierre, 
was at any time its king. They were as much 
slaves to the spirit of the age as the meanest wretch 
who suffered on the all-expiatory guillotine. Neither 
atheism nor atheists had generated the Revolution; 
nor is the infidelity which characterized the times 
responsible for the horrors perpetrated. As well 
might the Bartholomew massacre be laid to the 
charge of religion. They were both, more than is 
generally expected, caused by fanaticism of faith; 
the one by a religious, the other by a political 
dogma. Unity was the grand object of the Catholic 
party, which led to the first; unity, that led to the 
latter. Catholic unity is to be produced at any 
price ; what matter a few thousand heretics' lives, 
compared with the importance of the object to be 
attained? — republican unity, and brotherhood of 
man, the great thirst of the actors in the last immor- 
tal drama. Weighed in this balance, all obstructions, 
all difficulties, must be swept away, though the loss 
of millions of lives be the consequence. No great 
truth has progressed in this world unless baptized in 
blood. It is a fearful alternative ; but men, reason- 
ing from such premises, and having such an accu- 
mulated load of injuries to redress ; a new state of 
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society to establish ; a new order of things to create ; 
were not likely to pause in their career, nor be nice 
about the means used for obtaining their ends. Far 
be it from us to assert, that the ends justified the 
means. Evil can never be justified. We must be 
content to acknowledge the evil ; and grateful to re- 
ceive the good which a wise God deduces therefi'om. 
But this we fearlessly assert, — that the horrors of the 
revolution; the September massacres; the daily 
murders by the guillotine ; the worship of reason 
in the person of a prostitute ; the atheism ; all the 
evils of the time accumulated together ; were less 
terrible, less hopeless, less injurious to the world, 
than the state of France which preceded the erup- 
tion. The one was sapping all the bases upon which 
society rests ; the other was preparing the way for a 
renewal of faith, for the purification of religion ; for 
the entire amelioration of the condition of France. 
It was truly a terrible preparation; but we can 
scarcely see how otherwise it could have been 
effected. The ground was ploughed in hypocrisy, 
falsehood, and licentiousness ; the seed was sown in 
blood; but let us hope that the harvest may be 
reaped in faith, in trust, and religion. 

We have rather chosen to give the general spirit 
of this epoch, than to individualize the names of 
those who stood at the head of this period of infi- 
delity. It would give little pleasure, and less profit, 
to enumerate the names, and quote from the writ- 
ings of the savage atheism of Marat ; the obscene 
Herbert; the raving Collet D'Herbois; and the 
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lovely " angel of the Bevolution," the bloodthirsty 
Gouthon. From such men and their teachings and 
speeches we turn with disgust ; and feel an evident 
relief in breathing, if not a pure, at least a less dense 
atmosphere than that which surrounds the names of 
these *' honourable men/' 

The philosophy of this period was, as might well 
have been anticipated, entirely material. The names 
which stand out from the miserable crowd of these 
opposers of religion were utterly insensible to the 
beautiful in religion ; to the spiritual in philosophy. 
Mirabeau was an atheist. The Gironde, the 
noblest body of men France then had, were com- 
pletely absorbed in the spirit of their age. Oon- 
dorcet may be placed at their head, and will suffi- 
ciently indicate the tenour of the belief which was 
held by this remarkable and notable body of men, 
vriith their queen and glory, Madame Bolond. 
Their early deaths prevented them from fully de- 
veloping their system ; and, perhaps, from embrac- 
ing one nobler^ more spiritual^ and more in 
accordance with the high objects for which they 
struggled and died. At the tail of these may be 
mentioned the cold deism of Bobespierre ; the care- 
lessness of the witty Camille Desmoulins ; and the 
recklessness of the "no trembling" Danton. With 
such men for her rulers, the state of France in a 
religious point of view may be easily imagined, and 
her condition clearly known. 

The material school of philosophy continued domi- 
nant during the Consulate and Empire. Napoleon 
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himself, if we may believe Bourrienne, had little 
sympathy with this school; but the sayaos of his 
period were entirely devoted to it. Nor could much 
be hoped for a religion restored by a despot, for the 
purpose of consolidating his own power and rivet- 
ing more firmly the chains which he was forging 
for the world. This '^ scamp Jupiter," with his in- 
capability for appreciating any spiritual system of 
belief, saw means for more firmly establishing his 
power in the institution of the Church, and the 
want of man for some outward expression of his in- 
dwelling religiousness, and made these two forces 
alike subservient to his individual purposes and 
self-aggrandisement. Eeligion, under such circum- 
stances, could not be very pure or vital. Except 
that anything were better than national atheism, and 
worship of reason, there was little difierence between 
the non-faith of the Bevolution and the faith of the 
religious Restoration under Napoleon. A church 
which, at the dictation of such a man, had to bow, 
and cringe ; to bless bayonets and sanctify cannons ; 
was little calculated to make any salutary impression 
on the minds of a people always quick to detect dis- 
crepancies ; though not equally skilful to remove the 
incongruities. We need say nothing of the Restoration. 
The political faith of the Revolution made an in- 
delible impression on the mind of men. It has 
survived the guillotine, and outlived the reign of 
terror. That part of it which was Christian could 
not die. like its Master, it is immortal. No 
changes, no revolutions, can destroy it. The false- 
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hood of its votaries, the virulence of its antagonists, 
are alike impotent. Thus, the idea of brotherhood, 
first taught practically by Jesus, is still a vital and 
animating principle. Its rejection by the Church, its 
practical ignorement by the professing Christian, 
had led to its adoption by those who deny its origin. 
Ever the work of God will be done. If the be- 
lievers neglect it, unbelievers will arise to take it up. 
Thus the school, now so widely known, and so much 
dreaded, of socialists, in their thousand varieties, 
now declared themselves the restorers of man's 
golden age ; or rather the creators of a new one, such 
as has yet never blessed the world. These men, taken 
in the aggregate, are not religious in the usual 
acceptation of the word. Some of them are atheists, 
like Froudhon ; some are a kind of pantheist, like 
Cabet; some have a diluted Catholicism of their 
own, like the gifted and benevolent Lammenais; 
some, like Louis Blanc, leave the question of religion 
alone, and view man's redemption in a social aspect 
only. Amidst such a jumble of conflicting theories 
is France at the present time. Such a state of com- 
plete disintegration perhaps no poor nation ever 
witnessed before. Of the whole body of these 
teachers it may be said that, however benevolent, 
man-loving, and sincere they may be, they have 
little faith in religious influence and spiritual forces 
for the elevation of man. With all their various 
theories, they practically ignore Christ ; and, while 
endeavouring to give practical efl&cacy to the teach- 
ings of the " lowly one of Nazareth," they, like Peter 
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of old, deny their master ; and, like one of their own 
body, place his name between Julian the Apostate, 
and Catiline : crucifying him again, in spirit, be- 
tween two thieves*, as did the Jews, in body, on 
Calvary hill two thousand years ago. Such is the 
condition of France in a religious aspect, at the 
present day. Taken as a whole, the people are 
indifferent to religion, and entirely untouched by 
religious influence. They are not of the Church, nor 
in the Church ; nay, they are opposed to the Church. 
And the great question amongst the deepest thinkers 
of France is how the Church and the people may be 
reconciled, and religion once more become a vitaliz- 
ing and all-embracing power. 

The philosophical tendencies of France are in 
every way more cheering. The influence of German 
literature has been good in that country, whatever 
its effects may have been in others. The sensa- 
tional system L losing ground, notwithstanding the 
materialism of Cabanis, and the realism of Le 
Comte. The French philosophers will not alto- 
gether believe that the "nerves make the man," 
nor give entire adhesion to the principle, that only 
the '' seen is the real." In an indirect way> 
Michelet and Quinet have done much to restore 
faith in something more than money-bags and 
Bourse scrip. Eclecticism, with Victor Cousin at 
its head, has restored a better system than Con- 
dillac's, Condorcet's, or Cabanis's. This spirit is 

* G^rgeDawion. 

E 
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spreading, and gaining strength daily. From its 
progress, we augur a better era for France than 
any that has ever yet been chronicled in the his- 
tory of " la belle France." 

We have now written what appeared to us neces- 
sary upon the history of infidelity in France. To 
have traced it through all its manifestations ; to 
have enumerated every author who has written upon 
the question, and at all to have analyzed their 
works, — would require a volume of no inconsiderable 
size, to itself This would not have been in accord- 
ance with the plan of this work ; my object being 
rather to afford a synoptical view of its history, in 
order that the question might have somewhat of a 
completeness, than to enter into a minute and de- 
tailed account of every infidel and sceptic, which 
would have been as onerous to myself as unin- 
teresting to the reader. Enough has been said to 
enable us to form somewhat of a correct opinion of 
its progress and effects in France, and to show that 
in no country has it obtained more power and 
influence. At different periods it has existed 
there in all its forms. We have seen the Church 
infidel to its teachings; the people false to its 
own ideal. We have seen the infidelity of intel- 
lect and the infidelity of ignorance; the disbelief 
of theory and the disbelief of practice. Both have 
culminated in France to a degree they have never 
attained in any other coimtry. In Germany, as we 
shall see in the next chapter, the infidelity has been 
of a very different kind, and has produced very 
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different results. But history affords no example, 
except France, of a nation, whose senate has de- 
creed, and whose people have substantiated, the 
decree, " That there is no God ! " In this respect, 
France occupies, certainly, the not enviable posi- 
tion of setting an example to the world. God 
grant it may be very slow in following such a 
leader ! 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

GBKMANT. 

There has of late been on outcry amongst the 
orthodox of this country, about the importation of 
*' a thousand and one " infidelities into England 
from Germany. We are told that it is of a more 
insidious, and therefore of a more dangerous cha- 
racter than the open and unblushing denial of re- 
ligion by France. Christian weapons are used for 
the purpose of destroying Christianity. With a 
mystic jargon, and a continual preachment of 
spirit, it is doing more to sap and undermine all 
religious influences, than materialism, or any other 
wm, has ever been able to do. Our youth are 
warned against it, as a fearful poison, that will be 
death to their true natures here, and their souls 
hereafter. With a ceaseless warning our pulpits 
echo, and our evangelical literature takes up the 
notes in long and prolonged reverberations. Pan- 
theism, Neology, Spiritualism, are some of the 
names given to this hydra-headed monster, that 
now goeth about in modem Europe, "seeking 
whom it may devour." We cannot dwell here upon 
the justness of these attacks, nor upon the mode in 
which the Christian churches do combat with their 
arch-enemy. To a great extent, it may be safely 
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said, that a man of straw has been created by 
honesty but timid minds^ for the harmless purpose 
of destroying it again. In most cases, few haye 
understood either the theories they have opposed, or 
their own object in the opposition. It has now 
become a party-cry to declaim against the phi- 
losophy of Germany, and its irreligion ; and, like 
other party-cries, it is taken up by an " apostolic 
succession" of writers, who never care to investi- 
gate their truth or justice. In such a state of 
things it will answer a double purpose to endeavour, 
by a truthful inquiry, to ascertain the real state of 
things in respect to this important subject. 

Germany, during its subjection to the Eoman 
Catholic Church, presents the same phases which 
have characterized the countries whose course we 
have briefly traced. She has been, until of late, 
esteemed, and justly, as a pious nation; her people 
rather noted for simplicity, piety, and kind-hearted- 
ness, than otherwise. Her schools, at least a few 
of them, have been famous for the production of 
giants in literature; of men of the greatest extent 
and compass of erudition. She has been nothing if 
not critical. In her early history, she was distin- 
guished for the production of men of dauntless 
courage and manly daring. Martin Luther was a 
type of Germany, a true Teuton. Yet was she of 
late development. Our own Wicliffe was a very 
distant precursor of Luther. The inventress of 
printing, she sent no books &om her press that have 
won for her a lasting fame in the world, until long 
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after other nations were famous, and had reared 
sons to whose names mankind still bow with rever- 
ence and joy. There is a strange blank until Luther 
comes upon us with surprise and wonder. After his 
advent, for many long and weary years, her whole 
being was employed in religious controversy and 
theological disputes. Long and ponderous tomes of 
barbarous Latin has her press poured forth upon a 
suffering and afflicted world. The Beformation 
burst upon the world, as we have seen, when the 
Boman court had ceased to practise the religion it 
professed, and its hierarchy were steeped in licen- 
tiousness and profanity. This, and the eagerness 
with which that part of Germany who became Pro- 
testant received the new faith, and the zeal with 
which they sought to give it practical efficacy ; and 
the new life which the threatened danger inspired in 
those who still adhered to the old Church ; pre- 
vented the manifestation of an anti-Ohristian spirit 
which was but too prevalent in that age. We may 
detect every shade of belief, every variety of sectar- 
ianism in the life and literature of Germany at this 
period ; but scepticism not at all. Men were too 
zealous, the one party to obtain, the other to defend, 
to ponder and doubt upon the questions about which 
they differed. It is not till a somewhat modem 
period that we find it making its appearance, and 
then in the modified form of rationalism. 

Hermann Beimarus, who lived in the latter part 
of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eight- 
eenth centuries, may be considered the father of this 
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school. The peculiar characteristic of these theolo- 
gians is, they receive Revelation, hut only so much 
of it as is conformahle to reason and experience. 
They have no room for faith. Mircwles, and all that 
is supernatural in religion, are denied, or explained 
on rationalistic principles. They deny the historical 
truth of all that cannot thus be dealt with. Karl 
Friedrich Bahrdt may also be noticed here as be- 
longing to this school. " His Bible in a Popular 
Tone*' excited great attention at the time, and 
procured for its author the punishment of exile. 
Other names might be added, but it would prove un- 
profitable. A more general spread of the principles 
of scepticism now occurred in Germany. The fol- 
lowing of French fashions and French thought, 
which has been so much and so justly deprecated by 
some of the German writers, now produced what 
might readily have been foretold, — a fashionable 
profession of irreligion and infidelity. Voltaire, 
under the nursing of his royal patron, Frederic, be- 
came famous in Germany, and everywhere some 
''little Voltaire," might be found, without much 
seeking, uttering his little jokes about religion; 
and passing his pooh, pooh ! on faith. In many a 
now-forgotten volume and pamphlet was a wretch- 
edly witty vein of blasphemy indulged ; and in the 
universities were atheistic societies formed among 
the students*! This, however, was but of a tem- 
porary continuance ; and the German mind under- 

* A book written by Schummel, called " Der klein Voltaire," 
contains a clear account of the extent to which infidelity had reached 
in Germany at this period. 
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went an entire revolution in the nature of its theo- 
logical and philosophical belief. 

It is almost in our oifn times that Germany has 
reached her present high position in the literary 
world. Though what be called a thoughtful and, as- 
suredly, a reading people, her greatest sons are, com* 
pared with other nations, modem. The eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries are the epochs of her glory. 
The French Bevolution, and its mighty promises, 
rung a strange peal in '* Unser Vaterland," which 
aroused her from her long lethargy, and gave an 
activity to her mental growth, of which there have 
been but few equals in the history of the world. The 
names which crowd upon us, and the systems which 
have there had birth, are so numerous and perplex- 
ing, that the mind almost shrinks bewildered at the 
bare contemplation of the task. Happily, our sub- 
ject limits us to a certain and confined sphere ; we 
may, therefore, hope to escape much difficulty in 
our investigation, and reach our goal much more 
satisfactorily than we otherwise should be enabled 
to do. 

The infidelity of Germany is peculiar. It seems 
almost a misuse of the word to apply it in this 
case. In its usual sense, a denial of religion, it is 
scarcely applicable to Germany at all. Her ration- 
alists are religious ; her philosophers are worship- 
pers. We meet here a strange anomaly. Perhaps 
it may be explained by stating that nations, as well 
as individuals, have set up a standard ot religious 
admeasurement, and all who do not conform thereto 
become immediately infidels, and are excommuni- 
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cated from religious communion as such. Germany 
in no wise yields to this decision. She is determined 
to examine, to judge, and to decide for herself. In 
this examination she may, and undouhtedly does, 
conmiit some strange vagaries. What then ? Shall 
we say to the mind of a nation, '' thus far shalt thou 
go, and no farther ?" Will a newly-awakened spirit of 
inquiry he subjected to any rule, except that which 
it may work out for itself, as to the path it shall 
tread, and the track it must follow ? Assuredly not. 
However far she may have wandered from the course 
which may appear right to us, who have to some 
extent passed through our slough of despond, gone 
through our valley and shadow of death, and are 
approaching the foot of the delectable mountain, — 
we watch her progress with the deepest interest ; 
welcome every attempt, however apparently incon- 
gruous it may be ; and wish her through all her 
spiritual doubts and troubles, with a hearty God- 
speed ! Let us look a little more closely into this 
subject. 

We noticed above that rationalism had made 
great progress in Germany. To the names already 
given maybe added Schleiermacher and De Wette *, 
perhaps the most celebrated of this school. Their 
particular mode of receiving and interpreting Reve- 
lation we have already mentioned. The school is 

* From a very long catalogue of names we may mention the fol- 
lowing rationalistic authors of Germany : — Seulen, Herder, Schner- 
kenburgen, Michaelis, Bauer, Eichhom, Yogel, Schmidt, Bretsch- 
neider, Panlus, and Mayerhoff. A hundred others might he added. 

E 8 
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very numerous in G^nnany, and numbers amongst 
its professors some of her most talented and learned 
sons. To those who wish to pursue this subject 
further, we would recommend Sainte s History of 
Bationalism. It is, as all must be upon a question 
of such yital importance, a subject of great and 
especial interest. The principles advocated by 
these writers are rapidly spreading. The utilitarian 
spirit is peculiarly adapted for their reception. 
France and England and America number many 
advocates of this system, and these not the least 
gifted, powerful, and influential of their writers and 
teachers. It would well become every one, there- 
fore, to examine for himself, in a more extended 
way than this rapid review will admit of. What- 
ever our opinion may be of the doctrines advo- 
cated, we shall be amply repaid by the amount of 
knowledge gained by the investigation, and the new 
power thereby acquired for the defence of what may 
appear to us more conformable to the true spirit 
of religion and the real interests of mankind. 

Before we turn to examine the strictly philoso- 
phical theories, we must mention a school almost 
peculiar to Germany. At the commencement of 
the present century (1837) appeared a learned and 
critical work by David Frederick Strauss (who was 
himself a follower of Eichhom), entitled "Leben 
Jesu." The great object of this work was to prove 
that all accounts of miracles, and supernatural 
events recorded in the Scriptures, are mythical and 
legendary. He maintains that the same spirit of 
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criticism, exegetical and otherwise, is to be em- 
ployed in discussing the historic validity of the 
New Testament, as we should in any other book. 
The manner in which Niebuhr treated the history of 
Bome is the model of his examination. To this 
question he has brought an amount of erudition 
truly astonishing, especially when we consider the 
youth of the author, a calm philosophic spirit, a 
clear judgment, great critical acumen, and an un- 
daunted resolution. After drawing a distinction 
between a truth and di,fact, he £irgues that the latter 
is not essential for the existence of the former; 
that is to say, that while we question a recorded 
fact as to the truth of its occurrence or not, we 
may firmly beUeve in the underlying truth which 
generated the record. Thus he holds the truth of 
the divine mission of Christ and his teachings holy 
and sacred. At the same time he invalidates the nar- 
ratives of the four Evangelists, and asserts that 
they are rather personifications of what they ex- 
pected of a Messiah than what Christ really was. 
Nay, the very personal existence of Jesus of Na- 
zareth becomes a question of doubt; nor do we 
see how any one holding the full theory of Strauss 
can beUeve in Him at all. He becomes a pure idea 
— a mere symbol. The glorious personality of the 
faith evaporates into thin air. Christ becomes a 
shadow. We lose the man, and grasp in his stead 
an ideal figment. Quinet's remarks upon this sub- 
ject are so pertinent to the question before us, that 
we gladly quote the whole paragraph. 
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"A learned Gennan, Dr. Stranss, a man of un- 
questionable merit, has set forth, upon the mission 
of Jesus Christ, a system calculated to astound all 
Europe. According to this idea, Jesus would be 
constantly occupied with copying his hfe after the 
prophecies of the Old Testament ; thus, each of his 
actions would be commanded by a text, and he 
would, as it were, be only repeating the past. This 
is as much as to efPiace from the world the life and 
person of Jesus Christ, and to leave in its place 
only a system of erudition. When people saw that 
figure in danger of disappearing from history, there 
was, in our days, a shudder, an extraordinary fer- 
mentation in the land ; there was an immense con- 
troversy, in which it was clearly perceptible that 
our clergy had lost the pre-eminence^ since they 
could not find a word to say upon a question which 
was agitating all the north. They went on attack- 
ing Voltaire, whilst the very body of Jesus Christ 
was being carried off in the night season, without 
their perceiving it. In Germany, the most im- 
patient soon found that the criticism of Dr. Strauss 
had not gone far enough ; they hastened to destroy 
the image of Christ that he had allowed to remain 
on the Cross, and everything disappeared in a void 
a hundred times more empty than that of the Baron 
of Holbach, or of Helvetius. Others, on the con- 
trary — the majority — horror-struck, shut their book : 
they ceased to think; in the fear of not being 
sufficiently Christians, they turned gnostics and 
visionaries. Wounded by their own weapons, they 
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returned to faith, through fear. Such is, in our 
time, the state of the controversy."* 

This will explain what is meant hy the accusation 
often made against some of the German theologians 
hy our own preachers, viz., that they profess Chris- 
tianity, but deny Christ. From such a position we 
see no way hut that which has already been taken 
by some of Strauss s followers, — a complete denial of 
Christianity as a divine revelation, and a falling 
back upon the rationalistic scheme of absolute 
religion ; that is, a simple deism. 

The investigation of the philosophical systems 
which, in Germany, professed to supplement, or to 
ignore the Gospel, will require a somewhat more 
extended inquiry. 

The idealism of Descartes, the pantheism of 
Spinoza, the theory of monads, and pre-established 
harmony of Liebnitz, found many followers and 
teachers in Germany. The pantheism of Spinoza, 
tending as it does to direct atheism, is too material 
to suit the ideal tendencies of her philosophy, and 
has produced but little, and that a temporary effect. 
The idealism of Descartes is more congenial to the 
nature of the Teutonic mind, and has, therefore, 
exercised a lasting influence over their speculations. 
The system of Locke from the first found a decided 
opponent in Leibnitz. The theory, " that there is 
nothing in the understanding but what has first 
passed through the senses," was met by the answer, 

* Quinet's GhiwtUnity, LeMon iii. p. 25«-Coc]u'f Traiulatioxu 
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that '' there is the understanding itself." With the 
exception of Spinoza, neither of the philosophers 
ahove-mentioned merit a place in this history. 
They were not opposers of religion; hoth of them 
endeavoured to prove that their systems were con- 
genial with Christianity and revelation. They have 
been mentioned simply as the fathers of a philoso- 
phy, which has in late years been carried to such 
extremes as to be totally inconsistent with our 
religious belief, and to render a Eevelation unneces- 
sary and altogether impertment. 

The first name that we mention here will, of 
course, be Eant. He commenced his philosophical 
career with the extreme Pyrrhonism of David Hume. 
This afterwards underwent a modification; and, 
though he so far adhered to his original denial 
of the possibiUty of man's arriving at positive truth, 
as to assert the impossibility of either a priori or 
a posteriori demonstrations of the existence of a 
God, he deemed the existence of God necessary, to 
preserve the complete harmony of the universal 
scheme, and the only answer to a want of the 
heart. It would be out of place here to attempt 
an analysis of the arguments employed to prove 
these propositions; we have but to point out the 
results to which he arrived, to show that we are 
warranted in giving their author a place in a work 
of this kind. The greatest successors of Eant are 
Fichte and Oken. The first has applied the sys- 
tem of idealism in mental philosophy to the extreme 
point to which it is capable of being extended. 
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He has carried his ideas of the importance of his 
system so far, as to assert that the philosophy of 
Locke is the worst and most injurious with which 
a nation could be afflicted*. We cannot pause here 
to defend our illustrious countryman; hut we may 
say that the strictures of the German, though some- 
what justified by the low utilitarianism which the 
professed disciples of the sensationalism of Locke 
have advocated in our own day, is too indiscrimi- 
nate, too sweeping, and unjust. It may be much 
doubted whether the seeming substantiality of the 
one is not a necessary corrective of the seeming 
airiness of the other. The extreme views of either 
appear to us entirely inconsistent with the per- 
sonality of God;— the one making matter eternal, 
the other making the ruling power a mere idea, a 
shadow, a nonentity. Oken has employed the 
system of Eant in relation to the physical world 
and its phenomena. Thus into all the parts of 
creation has this idealism been carried; and the 
disciples of the school are now committing those 
strange vagaries, which the desire to say something 
new and startling on a subject almost exhausted 
necessitates t. 

* See Fichte's Characteristics of the Present Age. 

f "With regard to the effects produced by the philosophy of 
Kant, it may be remarked that they were both salutary and inju- 
rious. It prostrated the pride of those who pretended to be able to 
demonstrate everything, and it aroused the mind from the drowsi- 
ness which had been produced by the popular philosophy. Its evil 
effects were, that a cold fngid spirit was thrown over its advocates, 
who employed themselves about dry morality and barren intellect, 
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The material pantheism of Spinoza has founded 
its direct antipodes in Germany^ hy the spiritnal 
pantheisms of Schelling and Hegel. Schelling has 
produced a system most poetically heautiful. We are 
borne away by its superior brightness, its warmth, 
and attractiveness. It is, while spiritual, more 
humane than the cold, argumentative idealism of 
Kant's Pure Beason. He reaches the heart through 
the heart. There is room for enthusiasm, fire, and 
vital action. The faculties of man are all given 
room enough for action ; it hcumonizes much with 
his being. Yet, practically, it ignores Revelation, 
and almost supersedes the simple beauty of Christ- 
ianity by an intricate spiritual philosophy.- Hegel 
was at the first a warm and ardent discipld of 
Schelling. He afterwards departed . from liis 
master s teachings, and erected a system of philo- 
sophy which proposed to unite the systems of 
Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. This is not the 
place to dwell either upon the minute or import- 
ant differences between these theories. Suffice it 
that they are mere theories and speculation ; and if 
their authors were believers in positive religion, the 

rejecting fill deep feeling as fanaticism ; even prayer itself was re- 
jected. Hence all the sciences to which this philosophy extended 
its influence lost their vitality, and assumed a pedantic, scholastic, 
schoolmaster-like aspect. This was especially the case with theology 
and history. They were only estimated so far as they solved the 
problem of the Eantist morals ; what was individual and charac- 
teristic was not regarded. Christ himself was estimated only for 
having sought a system of morals analogous to those of Kant." — 
Tholnck's History of Theology in the Eighteenth Century. 
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effect of their teachings has heen to increase douht, 
scepticism, and a pantheism which^ by denying the 
personality of God/ is virtually atheism. Hence 
our reason for mentioning them here. There are 
German writers more directly infidel, such as 
Mauvillon and Holhart, but their influence has 
been little, and their disciples few. These we have 
intentionally and advisedly omitted ; while we have 
given names that are not usually classed in the 
category of unbeUevers, from the tendency and 
effect of their systems to render man entirely in- 
dependent of a revealed religion, and to generate 
what has been, not inaptly, termed a ** philosophical 
infidelity " in regard to Christianity. We are quite 
conscious of the incompleteness of our account in 
respect to Germany. But those who know the pecu- 
liar position of the theology and philosophy of this 
prolific nation, will at once acknowledge the diffi- 
culty of unravelling the various and conflicting 
theories which are in existence. This very con- 
fliction is a proof how very far they have wandered 
from the simple basis of Christian verity. Let it 
not be supposed that we say one word deprecatory 
of philosophy on this account. We merely state a 
fact. We believe it has a mighty mission to per- 
form ; that it must go through various phases ; that 
it must pass through ^^ new scenes and changes of 
imtried being," before anything Uke a complete and 
harmonic relationship can be realized between philo- 
sophy and faith. That Germany is doing much to 
bring about this ^' consummation so devoutly to be 
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iirished," is to us clear. We love her spiritual 
stragglings to arrive at truth. Her soul-throes 
betoken vitaUty which, by exercise and experience, 
will become healthy, vigorous, and constructive. 
Her daring grapplings with infinity reveal a strong 
and a soaring mind. That extravagances are com- 
mitted; that wild vagaries sometimes characterize 
her flights ; that vain speculations and idle pueri- 
lities are mingled with her endeavours; — all this was 
to be expected. And never let us forget that our 
own Uterature and philosophy have done much to 
generate this state of things. The impulse given 
to the German mind by the works of Shakspere is 
now fully developing itself, and reacting upon the 
literature and thinking of the world. To produce 
this change the works of Lessing powerfully con- 
tributed. Chronologically we should have men- 
tioned him before ; but his place is, perhaps, more 
appropriately here. We might designate him as a 
modem worshipper of the Grecian mythology. His 
love for her literature, her philosophy, and her cus- 
toms, made him bow down before the shrine of 
Jupiter, and wreathe a laurel for the brows of Apollo. 
He influenced the criticism and taste of his coun- 
try more than her philosophy. In this respect his 
works were beneficial and salutary. His peculiar 
idiosyncrasies died with him. Nor is there much 
fear of their resurrection — requiescant in pace! 

With this name we close our very brief notice of re- 
ligious scepticism in Germany. It is our most earnest 
hope that we have misrepresented nothing. We have 
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written what appeared simply the truth, after much 
examiuation and thought. If there be any erro- 
neous conclusions drawn, or wrong inferences de- 
duced, they have resulted from the difficulty of 
unravelling some of the abstruse philosophical 
writings of her authors, and not from partiality 
or prejudice. There is no literature from which we 
have derived more satisfaction, profit, and delight, 
than the German. We would not repay our in- 
debtedness by ingratitude ; but truth necessitates 
us to say, that we beUeve more good would have 
been done to the world, if the same amount of ge- 
nius, talent, learning, and industry had been em- 
ployed in labouring to give practical efficacy to 
the pure morality of Christ than has been done by 
the building up of so many systems of philosophy, 
each in its turn triumphing and being conquered, 
and all destined in time to be swallowed up by 
the highest of all philosophies, — the philosophy, 
practical and hard-working, of the Christian ve- 
rity. 



CHAPTER V. 

ENGLAND. 

Speaking of England^ Morell has said, " For abso- 
lute scepticism we have too little philosophy, for 
the scepticism of ignorance we have too much re- 
ligion." Perhaps the absence of these two elements 
of scepticism will account for the comparatively 
little influence it has ever had amongst us. We 
willingly confess that we are open to the charge so 
often urged against us by our far-going continental 
neighbours, of timidity and weak-mindedness. If 
** timidity" means, as it often does, the "fear of 
God," then we receive it as a glory, not a shame. 
If " weakness" means a powerlessness of intellect to 
grapple with such questions, we quietly point to the 
mighty minds our country has produced in all the 
departments of mental culture, and "pass on our 
way rejoicing." We are well content to preserve 
our religious character, even at the loss of some 
philosophy ; and if need be, to occupy a less com- 
manding position in respect to the place of our 
philosophical superiority, if by that means we pos- 
sess the more useful and enviable wealth of a pious, 
happy, and contented people. 

The history of England has, like the history of 
every other country, been moulded by the peculiar 
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characteristics of the people. These early displayed 
themselves in a love of independence and freedom. 
Hence she was among the first, if not the first, to 
question the authority of the Pope. The preachings 
of Wiclifie, and the singing of Chaucer, had long pre- 
pared the way for Luther. Lollardism was power- 
fill, hy its numher of votaries, long hefore the Re- 
formation. The Eoman Church was a bending reed 
long ere we repudiated her claims to exercise spiri- 
tual domination over our island. The earnestness and 
practical nature of the English people early mani- 
fested itself, and produced notable results, of which 
the present generation reap the benefits, and enjoy 
the advantages. The philosophy of Bacon is in 
every respect in accordance with the national mind. 
A desire to see, to feel, and to grasp, distinguish us. 
Something tangible, practicable, are words for ever 
on our Ups. This trait has its good, as well as its 
bad side. It preserves us firom receiving, to any in- 
fluencing extent, the wild theories and speculations 
which, in other countries, have produced such strange, 
and, for the time, such disastrous results. The cry 
for " facts" has its reward as well as its punishment 
It may have led us to the adoption of a material 
philosophy, which has been injurious to our spiritual 
progress, and prevented a fuller development of the 
deep vitality of the Christian faith, which " walks 
by faith and not by sight." It doubtless has pro- 
duced '^ materialism — the grand idolatry, as we may 
rightly call it, by which, in all times, the true wor- 
ship of the Invisible has been polluted and with- 
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stood."* Yet it has preserved us, on the other 
hand^ from the unsuhstantial pantheism of Germany, 
and prevented the non-existence- of-matter theory 
of Berkeley being carried to that extravagance of 
which other lands have proved it possible. We 
certainly regret the extreme materialism of England, 
and would fain see its utilitarian spirit more ennobled, 
elevated, and Christianized; but we can see that 
this so much abused system has its advantages, as 
well as its disadvantages, — its light, as well as its 
darkness. 

Lord Herbert is the first name which we place 
on our list of sceptical writers. His treatise " De 
Veiitate" was published in 1624, at a time when 
England was not very rich in speculative works. 
This, though not from its own intrinsic value worthy 
of much study, is an object of respect as a sign of 
the tendency of the age, and as a work of one of 
its most earnest men. Its scepticism has been 
questioned ; but there is little doubt now as to the 
nature of the book. 

The giant of the seventeenth century was un- 
doubtedly Hobbes. He was a disciple of Bacon ; 
a lover of the inductive method, and, perhaps, the 
head of the utilitarian school in England, both in 
respect to power and genius. His works have been 
analyzed and confuted by almost every writer on 
morals and religion, since their appearance. His 
system is, without doubt, the lowest that has ever 

* Carlyle. 
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been propounded. Moral law, in the heart of man, 
by which he can distinguish good from evil, there is 
none. Things are good only so far as they are use- 
ful ; that is, conducive to happiness and well-being. 
So far as they prevent the realization of these states, 
they are evil. There is no abstract and immutable 
good. The laws of the king, prince, or ruling 
power, are absolute; a subject must obey them, 
however revolting to the law of God. As a citizen, 
man has nothing to do with higher law than the 
statute book contains. If, with him, it be God 
versus the king, the king is ruler, and God must 
succumb. Such practical atheism was worthy the age 
in which it was propounded, and the court in which 
it found patronisers and professors. In no age has 
England presented such a sad condition as this. 
Prostitutes were her rulers ; atheists were her king's 
councillors ; and her philosopher was instrumental 
in giving stability to such rottenness and corruption. 
With a king like Charles II., and statesmen like 
Bochester and Buckingham, and a philosopher like 
Hobbes, we need not be surprised at the wretched 
plight of our poor country during the rule of such 
" powers that were." It is saying much for the re- 
ligion of our people, when we call to mind, that 
Hobbes holds a similar celebrity amongst us for his 
morals as Machiavel has held in modem Europe 
for his politics. 

The spirit of Puritanism, which so much per- 
meated the mind of England, prevented the growth 
of infidelity. It is true that the severe regimen of 
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the Commonwealth and Protectorate caused the re- 
action of the Bestoration. Sut, even during this 
reign of licentiousness, there was among the hody a 
strong leaven of the ol4 feeling producing good re- 
sults. The Puritanic party, though apparently sub- 
dued, were never inactiye; nor was it the least 
potent of their boasts, that the greatest epic poet 
the world has ever had was of their party. A Puri- 
tan of the noblest kind, John Milton has shed a 
glory round them, which, with the notable work they 
did, will ever preserve for them a high place in the 
memory of their country. To them we owe the 
character of our nonconformists of the succeeding 
reign, and the ceaseless efforts being made to edu- 
cate and Christianize our people. They did a great 
and noble work ; and we may, indeed, be proud of 
their names, notwithstanding the amount of what 
was censurable in their conduct, and evil in their in- 
fluence. The comparison between the piety, moral- 
ity, and religion of England under their rule, though 
in many places hypocrisy might powerfully intrude, 
with the irreligion, licentiousness, and utter want of 
veneration for things holy and sacred of the suc- 
ceeding era, is all in their favour. A rigid and stem 
Cromwell was better than an impotent and lasci- 
vious Charles; a council of Puritanic officers was 
to be preferred to a cabal of atheists and apostates ; 
the quiet domestic propriety of the Protector's house- 
hold to a court whose presiding deities were Mrs. 
Palmers and Nell Gwynnes. The comparison 
tends every way to establish the truth, that religion^ 
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though a little over sanctimonious and pretending, 
is more beneficial to a people than immorality, im- 
piety, and scoffing contempt. 

It would not, perhaps, be right to pass over the 
name of Shaftesbury. Some may doubt the justness 
of naming him amongst a class of writers opposed 
to religious or positive truth. Yet, those who 
carefully read his witty, clever, and lucidly-written 
" Characteristics" cannot fail to arrive at the con- 
clusion of their author s scepticism. Warburton has 
clearly shown their tendency ; and, though severe in 
his analysis of their philosophy, he has not neglected 
to do justice to the talents, shrewdness, and style 
of their gifted author. 

But whatever doubts may exist respecting Shaftes- 
bury's claim to a place here, there can be none to 
the names of Bolingbroke and the two monarchs of 
scepticism of the eighteenth century — Gibbon and 
Hume. The career of the first was somewhat varied 
and curious. From Protestantism to Catholicism, 
back firom Catholicism to Protestantism, and thence 
to unbelief; such was the course through which he 
passed. In elaborately- constructed sentences, which, 
to appearance, increased the weight and solemnity 
of his charge, he did not so much directly attack 
the bulwarks as seek to undermine the basis of 
Christianity. Byron has well said of him, — 

** Deep and slow, exhausting thought. 

And hiving wisdom with each studious year. 
In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought, 

F 
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And shaped his weapon with an edge sevwe. 
Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer.'** 

Assuming a strict impartiality, yet everywhere al- 
lowing the spirit of a determined antagonist to guide 
bis judgment and his pen, the faith has had but 
few more insidious and powerful enemies than Gib- 
bon ; nor can its opposers name one of whom they 
have more reason to be proud. 

The system of Hume applies to all the departments 
of knowledge. It is extreme Pyrrhonism. Philo- 
sophy and religion alike suffer from its attacks. 
With him the doubting interrogative of Montaigne, 
^'Que sgais'je?*' becomes a settled question, and 
the answer is, " I know nothing." His celebrated 
" Essays" carry Locke's theory of experience into 
all departments ; see especially those entitled " Scep- 
tical Doubts concerning the Operations of the Un- 
derstanding ;" and " Of Miracles." His system is 
one of entire negation ; and he may be pla.ced at 
the head of the sceptical school in England. 

The works of Hume gave birth to many more 
upon the same subject, 6md in opposition thereto. 
The reasoning of Hutchinson upon the nature of 
vice and virtue, and liis denial of any immutable 
law upon which they were founded, asserting, and, as 
his followers deemed, proving that they are " entirely 
relative to the sentiment or mental taste of each 
particular being,"* was completely adopted by Hume, 

* Byron» Childe Harold, canto iii. stansa 107. 
f Hume, Note to Essay L 
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and those who followed in his path. These met 
with vigorous opposition from those who maintained 
the existence of an immutable law, and looked upon 
virtue as something higher than the notions which 
man might entertain of their utility and fitness to 
the order of things. With these we have nothing 
to do. The teachings of Hume produced their 
natural consequence. Minds less philosophical 
than even his, accepted his views and attacked re* 
ligion with a virulence at which the calm placid 
temperament of the Scotch metaphysician would 
have shrunk aghast. With less scrupulousness, be* 
cause with less investigation, they assailed all reli* 
gious belief, and what they wanted in reason made 
up for in noise and venom. At the head of this 
class may be placed the otherwise justly celebrated 
Thomas Paine. The eflPects of his teachings were 
necessarily more general than the subtle and refined 
speculations of philosophic doubters could be. They 
reached the people. Combining, with vigour of 
language and strength of argument, virulence of 
abuse, appeal to prejudice and passion, with a vulgar 
straight-forwardness which makes great impression 
upon those who have quick eyes to detect discrepan- 
cies, and little leisure and less learning to investi- 
gate their cause — there cannot be a doubt but that 
the ''Age of Beasou" has made more infidels in 
England than any other single book. Paine was 
of the people, entered into their feelings, knew 
their prejudices, wrote for them, and, to a great 
extent, achieved his object. His followers have 

F 2 
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equalled him in the worst part of his character. 
Most of them have been merely abusers of a religion 
whose beauties their excited and misdirected feel- 
ings were unable to appreciate. They have com- 
mitted the blunder which is only pardonable in the 
most ignorant, of confounding a system with its 
teachers ; of a faith with its professors. Bichard 
Carlisle long occupied the unenviable position of 
being leader in this opposition. That he was honest 
and sincere, we have no reason to question. But 
honesty and sincerity are no guarantees of a man's 
fitness for the office he undertakes, and are no pro- 
tection for having abused himself and misled others. 
He is in his grave, and but that his influence sur- 
vives him, we should not, perhaps, have spoken so 
harshly of his life. We need but mention the name 
of the highly-gifted and unfortunate Shelley. 

Our own age has been distinguished by the pro- 
pounding of a theory which has more disciples and 
apostles than any other, at the present day. Its 
promulgator, Bobert Owen, is a man of a benevo- 
lent disposition, an amiable character, and an 
actively philanthropic nature. With a system of 
social regeneration he has united philosophical and 
metaphysical dogmas which, in our opinion, would 
utterly destroy all attempts to realize the reforms 
he has in view. By abnegating religion, he has 
taken away the only basis upon which a super- 
structure of social amelioration could be erected. 
It is of no use to blind ourselves to the nature of his 
teachings, nor to endeavour to explain them away« 
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They are entirely opposed to religion. Accept 
them, and man's nature is completely denied : God 
is a nonentity: some strange power of universal 
law becomes the sole deity : man has nothing to 
worship ; is merely a thing of to-day : immortality, 
a figment ; faith, in as far as it relates to a higher 
life than the present, a dream. As a philosophical 
system, we entertain no respect for it whatever. 
His **five fundamentals" are, in our estimation, 
contradictory, unsatisfactory, and illogical in the 
extreme. We think, with Morell, that there has 
never been so weak and narrow a basis upon which 
to build a system, submitted to the world. 

Bound this veteran of unbelief has congregated 
a band of earnest, zealous, and devoted disciples. 
Their progress hiais been considerable, but is at 
present rather on the decline. Were our object to 
write a simple catalogue, there are many names to 
enumerate. But this, for many reasons, we refrain 
from doing. To treat of living writers is a subject 
delicate in the extreme ; and as this is unnecessary 
for the attainment of our purpose, we refrain from 
doing so. If it were needed, and likely to effect 
any useful purpose, we should not shrink from our 
duty, however unpleasant. This is not the case; 
we therefore leave them unnoticed, contenting our- 
selves with naming the founder and his school. 

We have concluded our short historical survey. 
The object proposed has been, perhaps imperfectly, 
Gompleted. We had no desire to enumerate every 
author who has written in favour of infidelity, but 
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rather to indicate the phases through which the 
four great European nations have passed. We 
have omitted some names of cotemporary import- 
ance, simply heoause they added nothing new to 
the question they discussed, or had no permanent 
influence upon the literature and opinion of their 
country ; others, because they were mere deniers of 
religion without any other reason than a depraved 
intellect, a vicious life, and repugnance to any con* 
trol whatever. Had we enumerated all who have 
appeared in the prolific lands of modem France 
and Germany, we should have had a well-filled list, 
and nothing more. For this we had no desire, nor 
did the plan of the present work require it. It 
is an intentional omission, and one for which the 
reader may well be grateful. Most of them are 
more or less known to us; but no satisfaction or 
improvement could have resulted from raking them 
up from their native obscurity, and directing atten- 
tion to names which otherwise would have been 
quietly buried and speedily forgotten. We trust 
enough has been done to give the reader something 
like a comprehensive view of this strange phe- 
nomenon in the history of man. We shall conclude 
this part of our labours with a chapter on the 
present oondition of the religious world. 



CHAPTEK VI. 

ON THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE RBLIGHOUS 

WORLD. 

According to the preachers of the religion of 
Christ, the mass of the people are either entirely 
indifferent, or altogether opposed to their labours. 
This may be received as the exact truth of the 
matter, coming as it does from the parties most 
interested in the assertion of an opposite condition 
in the state of things. There is, be the cause what 
it may, a total alienation between the British 
churches and the British people. The same may 
be said of the other European countries already 
noticed. In France, in Germany, in Italy, and in 
England, the cry is, the Church is not the church 
of the people. It is everywhere asserted that the 
two thousand years employed in striving to give 
practical effect to the doctrines of Christianity, 
have ended in producing a people unimproved, un- 
benefited, uninfluenced, either politically, socially^ 
morally, or religiously ; — that at this present time 
the great majority of the people under professed 
Christian rule are in a state of ignorance, debase- 
ment, and impiety approaching to heathen barbar- 
ism. That, either through an improper manifest- 
ation of its effects on the part of its teachers, or 
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something radically wrong in the system itself, 
which we cannot for a moment admit, the Christian 
religion has failed entirely in producing what a God- 
inspired religion should produce, a happy, intelli- 
gent, honest, and pious community. Whatever may 
he the cause, the fact is induhitahle. The people are 
not of the Church. I use the word not in a tech- 
nical sense, as relating to mere estahlishments, hut 
hroadly, in relation to Christ. The founder of the 
faith has ceased to he the hope of mankind. If the 
people need reform, they go anywhere rather than 
to the preachers of to-day. Politics is a more 
potent power, has more hold upon their hearts, 
claims and ohtains more of their time, hoasts, more 
truly hoasts, of possessing more of their hope, their 
trust, their faith, than does religion. This is not 
an isolated thing ; it is the general position of the 
people at the present day. The most active, ear- 
nest, laborious, and thoughtful part of the masses, 
as they are somewhat irreverently called, are out of 
connection with any religious community. The 
greatest works of the world are done by men op- 
posed to it. The charities of life are performed by 
other hands than religious. The most philanthropic 
men of the age are not only laymen, but men who 
desire to be known as not connected with any re- 
ligious denomination. The churches are almost 
powerless over the people. They possess not their 
sympathies. Their influence extends not beyond 
the comparatively few, who from Sunday to Sunday 
assemble in their respective buildings, and listen to 
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the prosy discourses against abstract sin therein 
delivered. The popular heart is untouched. Po* 
litical cries are more potent to arouse them than 
the voice of the preacher. Nay, if he calls in the 
street, the people walk on the other side and smile. 
Doubt of their sincerity is the common expression 
of the people in relation to the " cloth." A thou- 
sand street proverbs might be gathered in illus- 
tration of this. They are well known to all, and 
need not to be repeated. It is suflBcient for our 
purpose that none are more sensible of the fact 
than the religious themselves. They know the 
fact, and while they are quarrelling about the cause, 
the breach is every day growing wider. 

If, for the sake of experiment, a man were to go 
the round of our places of worship, as they are called, 
whether properly or not, in the true interpretation of 
that awful word, and note by whom they are visited, 
what a strange question must arise in his mind. 
Where are the people ? would he exclaim with sur- 
prise. The tone of gentility and outward respecta- 
biUty which mark their visitors sufficiently indicate 
the kind of religion taught within. Depend upon it 
nothing is taught there that can offend the most 
fastidious ears of respectability. One need not enter 
to know the diluted Christianity which is poured 
upon the ears of the well-to-do listeners. Watch 
the air of placid contentedness with which they 
enter, and the still more easily recognised air of 
contentedness with which they return home to their 
well-spread tables, their ease, comforts, and luxuries. 

F 3 
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Bat in the mean time where aie the people? Where 
the outoasts, the Pariahs, the pnhlicans, and sinnera, 
whom Jesus came '^to seek and to saye?" Any* 
where rather than in a church. Some seeking the 
fresh air in a country ramhle, after a week of un- 
mitigated toil in close and ill-yentilated workshops. 
May Qod give them joy ! Others seeking to wile 
away their weekly dole of leisure in hed ; not so 
tnuch from delight in the luxury, as from complete 
physical exhaustion. Some renewing their ac- 
quaintance with the morning draughty to freshen 
them up, after the exhilaration of the Saturday 
night's debauch has given place to the lassitude 
and wretchedness of returning consciousness. In 
such and worse condition, are thousands of our 
people, everywhere crying unto God " see how the 
Church performs its mission for the children of 
men." Everywhere amongst them is a growing 
contempt for the ministers of religion. The class 
who used to be honoured and esteemed are now the 
least respected. If they on some particular occasion 
rouse from their accustomed lethargy, and actively 
labour to effect some amelioration in the condition 
of the people, the unexpected, and we may truly say 
the unwonted, attempt is received with contempt 
and derision; their motives are questioned; some 
insidious and underhand dealing is looked for; 
everything except a pure wish to benefit the people 
is attributed to them ; reasons for their conduct are 
sought anywhere but in the programine issued by 
themselves ; ulterior designs, which have for their 
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objeot the consolidation or increase of their own 
power, ore declared the moving springs of theit 
actions. The sheep will not receive the shepherd; 
the flock forsake the pastor. No cry is so impotent 
to raise the enthusiasm of the people as the "' Ohuroh 
in danger." The answer is, '" let those who profit by 
it see to its condition and defend it We, who are 
only injured by its existence, care not if it fall« 
Let it go." Any amount of evidence might be 
adduced in support of our assertions. The Church 
is not of the people ; the people are not of the 
Church. 

But it may be said in reply, that the neglect of 
the churches by the people proves nothing of the 
absence of religious feeling amongst them. This 
might be so, but it is not. True religion is not 
only not the vitalizing power of our people, but it 
is no longer the distinguishing characteristic of our 
churches. Church principles, that is, honesty in 
trading, purity of being, holiness of living, and striot 
truthfulness in all our relations with our fellow*man, 
are absent from amongst us« Our trade, our com^ 
merce, our social life, our politics, are not conducted 
religiously. There may be, and doubtless are, ex* 
ceptions ; but we are speaking now of the general 
condition. Our trade has become trickery, a system 
in which each one's object is to get the weak side of 
his brother. Our social life is one awful mass of 
corruption. In no part of it is it holy and pur». 
Our poor are extremely poor, and therefore igiiOH> 
rant> sinful> and dangerous. Oar middle olassetf 
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are apathetic and careless ; oar rich indifferent and 
loxuiious. Nowhere is the spirit of Christ potent 
amongst us. Every one thinks of his own things, 
and not of the things of his brother. In our 
politics the support of party is the grand object 
sought after, and not the ruling of the nation by 
just and holy laws. An aristocracy has to be kept. 
Useless offices and sinecures must be reserved, no 
matter how useless, how burdensome, that Lord So- 
and-so's younger sons may be provided with situa- 
tions by which the dignity of their station may be 
preserved, and the honour and glory of the kingdom 
maintained. What matter though the wdl of an 
over-laboured, over-taxed, and uneducated people 
rise to the throne of God against such proceedings? 
While politics means party triumph, and not the 
temporal salvation of a nation, these iniquities will 
be of constant occurrence. But worse than all, our 
religion is not Christian. A huge practical infidelity 
lords it in our temples, and presides at our altars. 
The Church, the congregation, the sect; not man, 
is the cry. In no denomination could we apply the 
rule of Christ and find it conformable thereto. The 
Christianity of the market-place has devoured the 
Christianity of Christ. Our professors are truly so. 
God's house has again become a scene of money- 
changers. Its glory has departed. God has not 
forsaken us, but we have forsaken Him. Daily are 
souls going down to death who never heard His 
name, except to blaspheme ; and our preachers for 
the most part content themselves with complaining 
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Sunday after Sunday of the spread of infidelity ; of 
the growth of unbelief; of the enemies of religion. 
They should look nearer home. The greatest infi* 
delity would be found in the Church. The worst 
unbelief presides every week at the altar. God s 
chiefest foes are among those who announce them- 
selves as his soldiers. 

These are strong charges to make. We should 
have shrunk from the task if they had been founded 
upon our own observation alone. They are not. 
Every church can present at least one of its most 
active members who has in stronger and more forcible 
language given utterance to the same. At every 
reUgious meeting the like complaints are made. 
Exeter Hall re-echoes every May with the thun- 
ders of denouncing preachers against the Pope, the 
German^ and the Infidel^ for having robbed them 
of their influence and power. Their own organs 
weekly, daily, pour forth denunciations against 
some favourite foe, created by their own neglect 
of the duties of their religion. The most earnest 
and hopeful amongst them clearly see the condition 
to which we are come, and openly charge the reli- 
gious with their neglect of duty. Whatever may 
be the cause, the fact is certain. The life of Eng- 
land is not religious. Christianity is not the law of 
our Church, our State, our society. Mammon is our 
god, and at his shrine we lay down honesty, purity, 
holiness, and soul. The desire to be rich has eaten 
up the desire to have a soul pure, spotless, and 
adorned for its dwelling-place in heaven. Where 
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this can be said to be the great aotaating cause of 
oar labours, the deepest wish of our hearty the 
constant theme of our endeavours, the one great 
end for which we strive, and toil, and sweat, then 
we may be sure that Christianity has no vital hold 
on our life, — no high control over our conduct. 
Such is the one great characteristic of the age. 
Those who are too poor to take any active part in 
the race content themselves with laughing at those 
who fall, and envying those who succeed. 

Over against this statement we would set, what 
we believe to be truly the case, a large amount 
of really Christian life, active, energetic, and making 
continual warfare upon the evils we have thus 
faintly delineated. Were it not so, we should des- 
pair of any permanent amelioration being effected 
amongst us. Our only hope is in Christianity. 
We believe in its ultimate triumph. The way to 
attain that triumph is not to close our eyes to the 
dangers by which we are surrounded. In noticing 
these dangers it is but just that we should allude 
to the noble hearts who are labouring, late and 
early, with all their strength and power, to remove 
them. God never yet left himself without a wit*^ 
ness in the earth. The true and faithful ministers 
who are even now to be found wherever there is 
sin, and sorrow, and suffering, are the only apos* 
tolical succession on the earth; the genuine de- 
scendants of the followers of the Lord, '^ who 
counted not their lives dear " so that they might 
spend them in his service. These still proclaim 
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the vital power of the faith. These still reveal the 
depth of that love which can overcome all things 
to win but a soul to God. Alas! they are too 
few to regenerate the world, and only serve to show 
more palpably the Cimmerian gloom which every* 
where surrounds us. Their little light but makes 
us feel the awful reality of Milton's words, and ren- 
ders " darkness visible." Yet to them we bow in 
reverence, and exclaim, "here are the true wit- 
nesses of God in this generation." 

In endeavouring truly to estimate the relation of 
religion to the people, we must not overlook the 
large number of thoughtful, industrious, and in- 
telligent men amongst the working classes, who 
remain aloof from outward conformity to any exist- 
ing church. Far be it from us to say that the larger 
part are irreligious. We believe otherwise. They 
are not of the Church, because the Church is false 
to their ideal of a religious community. Now what 
can be said of a church when the most thoughtful, 
earnest, and we may say pious, of the people re- 
fuse allegiance to its control and practically repu- 
diate its authority? Persons who know most of 
the habits and manners of the working classes will 
readily bear me out, that those amongst them who 
are ceaselessly labouring for the improvement of 
their order, never for a moment think of applying 
to the teachers of religion to assist them in effect- 
ing their object, — nay, would oppose their assist- 
ance being received if tendered : would do this on 
principle; not from captious opposition to the clerical 
order; not from anti-religious feelings ; but simply 
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from the fact, that their names would only damage 
the cause most at heart ; would retard rather than 
accelerate their labours ; would prevent their final 
success, rather than speed the coming day. Why 
is this ? If you desire to acquire the co-opera- 
tion of the higher and middle classes, you have only 
to get the names of a long list of clergymen, and 
you succeed. If, on the other hand, you desire to 
gain the sympathies of the working classes, you 
have only to do the same, and you ruin the cause 
you undertake to accomplish by such means. Such 
is the general state of things amongst us at the pre*- 
sent day. The great mass of the people, ignorant 
or educated, reckless or thoughtful, look upon the 
Church as hostile to their true interests, as inimi- 
cal to their progress. They have no confidence in 
her ministers ; distrust every scheme that ema- 
nates from her councils; refuse to be numbered 
amongst her people ; lead a life independent of 
her control; and smile complacently at her ftil- 
minations. They have no love, no respect, no 
esteem, for her counsels, no veneration for her sta- 
tutes. An alienated people proclaims a negligent 
Church; an hostile people declares an opposing 
Church. Such is the condition of the English 
people in relation to the spiritual powers of their 
kingdom. Nowhere is there peace and harmony, 
but war and discord between them. Church author- 
ity is a figment of ecclesiastical history — religious 
governance a thing of the by-gone. 

What we have said of England will apply with 
still greater force to the other European nations. 
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The state of France is especially to the point. 
Her people are not only antagonist to the Church, 
but are even opposed to Christianity. They declare 
it to be eflFete and worn out. They are looking for 
a new dispensation which shall bring for them that 
temporal salvation which Christianity has yet not 
done. Behgion itself has lost all attraction, all 
influence for them. They are practically without 
God in the world. In his stead is set up some 
strange idol of political or social reform, which is 
the object of their worship and veneration, pe^» 
haps in its central truth more religious than its 
opposers deem. We cannot pause to inquire that 
now; sufficient for us that the propounders and 
supporters of these schemes for man s redemption 
abnegate religion, and seek to make the world in- 
dependent of a God ; working its wondrous mission 
under the guidance of some ill-defined laws which 
have been christened laws of nature, to save us 
from the impropriety of saying laws of God. The 
French people are, perhaps, more than any others 
alienated from the Church. The peculiar baseness 
of their rulers ; the total want of a tone of high 
morality amongst their great men, no matter of 
what party in politics ; the prevalence of atheism 
amongst their scientific men and philosophers; the 
impure lives of their priests; all have conspired 
to make the gulf more wide ; the hatred more 
intense. The people of France have found their 
priesthood hostile to everything by which their 
condition could be ameliorated. The strongest 
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supporters of every abuse have been found in the 
ecclesiastical order. The upholders of tyrrany in 
its yilest forms have been the ministers of religion. 
Is the question the education of the people, the 
priests oppose it. Is it political enfranchisement, 
again the priests oppose. Is it the assertion of the 
dignity and rights of labour, still the opposers are 
the priests. Need we wonder that France is not 
religious? Need we wonder that the French people 
are engaged in continual warfare with the teachers 
of the faith ? 

The present state of Germany is very peculiar. 
Every opinion in her free states, and every shade 
of opinion, is striving for the mastery. With per- 
haps less of direct irreligion than England or 
France, her whole life is '* shaken from its pro- 
priety " by the intense love for speculation which 
now distinguishes her history. This clearly proves 
an unsettledness of belief; a continued oscillation 
of mind. In her Church, and out of her Church, the 
most extreme latitudinarianism prevails. Believers 
in Eevelation are at war with its opposers. national- 
ists deride the theory of plenary inspiration; and 
disbelievers in Bevelation deride the allowance of 
rationalists. Straussites hold up their ideal mythi- 
cism, and mourn over the blindness and credulity of 
those who trust in the historical validity of the record. 
Such is the state of one part of modem Q-ermany. 
The Catholic part boasts an uniformity ; but it is 
an uniformity of ignorcmce, superstition, and out- 
ward observance; not the beautiful uniformity of 
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a vital and elevating Christianity. The country of 
the Reformation demands a new reformation, and 
nowhere is the Church and people one. New 
Luthers are abroad, and other popes than those 
of Borne are being dragged from the chair of 
infallibility. 

If we turn to Bome a more marked, because a 
more unexpected, disunion between the Church and 
the people exists. The Pope is no longer the god 
of the people's idolatry. With indignation and 
contempt have they repudiated their priestly rulers. 
The dominance of cardinals they have declared in- 
tolerable. French bayonets and Austrian cunning, 
backed by the latter's lord and master, the despotic 
Bussian, may uphold it for a time ; but this uphold- 
ing will but still more widen the breach, and 
extend what was but at first an intolerance of 
spiritual rule in temporal affairs to an intolerance 
of religion itself Is it not a fearftil thing when 
the head of the Church, the declared, and for his 
own country the acknowledged. Universal Father of 
the Faithful, is supported by the most despotic 
powers on the earth; is seated on his throne by 
brute force, against the will of the people he pro- 
fesses to rule and guide ? A temporal prince who 
is not throned in the hearts of the people holds but 
a weak and precarious rule. But what shall we 
say of a power professing to derive his credentials 
from G-od, received as the appointed vicegerent of 
the Prince of Peace, evoking the kings of this 
world to chastise his rebellious subjects, and force 
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upon them a government they hate, despise, and 
contemn? Yet such is the present state of Borne. 
One of the nohlest men the late revolutioncuy move- 
ment of nations produced has said, '' You wish to 
rebuild a throne, and give new lustre to the Popery; 
I will tell you in what you have succeeded. You have 
raised the religious question, and given the finishing 
blow to a falling institution. You aimed at saving 
the Sovereign, and you have killed the Pope; 
destroying the moral prestige which surrounded 
him, by the aid of your arms; degrading, in the 
eyes of Italy, him who is the sole arbiter of the 
religious question, by foreign support, and separat- 
ing him from the people by a torrent of blood. In 
that blood the Popery was stifled. The only means 
of saving it, the only means of withdrawing it from 
the foreign influence which is its ruin, was to snatch 
it from the sphere of political influences to the 
more pure and independent one of the soul. You 
have now closed for ever the last road to safety. 
The Popery is extinct. Bome and Italy will never 
forgive the Pope for having, as in the middle 
ages, called in foreign bayonets to transfix Italian 
breasts." * Under such circumstances, what union 
can be expected between the Church and the people ? 
We have thus endeavoured to complete our histori- 
cal survey, by examining generally the present con- 
dition of the relation of the people to their respective 
churches. Though, at first, the total want of union 

* Maszini's Letter to Messrs. De Tocqueville and De Falloux, 
Ministers of France. 
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between them may seem to indicate a sinking and 
almost hopeless condition, we believe that, in the 
end, it will be found beneficial to religion. The 
present state of disunion is but the preparation 
for a more healthy manifestation of the Christian 
faith, in which practical piety, and not theoretic 
dogma, shall be the measure of our relation to 
Christ, and the warrant of our membership of his 
Church. Our belief in the triumph of truth, and 
that the Christian religion is that truth, makes us 
hopeful in the present seemingly cheerless state of 
things. We welcome every new religious sepa- 
ration ; for we feel it is only by a complete disin- 
tegration of the religious world as at present com- 
posed that a more perfect, earnest, faithfiil, all-em- 
bracing church can be founded, whose existence shall 
be blessing ; and whose career beneficent, merciful, 
and just, full of the spirit of its master, " mighty 
for the subduing of evil," and " the pulling down of 
iniquity in high places." 



PART II. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PRIMAL CAUSB. 

Theologians and divines have one great cause by 
which they account for all the sins, errors, and 
short-comings of man. No matter how varied the 
manifestation, the cause of such departures from the 
right line of conduct is one and indivisible. Human 
depravity is the easy solution of every difficulty, the 
grand answer for every doubtful question. To the 
struggling soul, torn to pieces by her own bitter 
questionings and doubts upon the awful mysteries 
of time, eternity, immortality, God, heaven, and hell, 
all such questionings and doubts have their origin 
in the depravity of the human heart. Has a man 
been brought up from very childhood in ignorance, 
and crime, and sin, the first words his infant tongue 
was taught to lisp those of blasphemy and swearing, 
prostitution, drunkenness, and theft, the first lessons 
of his early training into a life of misery and vice ? 
— all are accounted for by the innate depravity of the 
human heart. Infidelity of intellect, and infidelity 
of ignorance, are alike set down to the same all- ex- 
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plaining cause. Now^ without entering here into 
the discussion of this theological question, we think 
it far more like hegging the question than afibrding 
a solution to the difficulty. The cause, it appears to 
Xi8, must he sought for in far other place than this. 
It is well for those who live in the green pastures 
of the sunny land to declaim upon the human 
depravity of the wicked or erring unheliever, and 
to deem that they have thus settled the question 
which, of all others, is now hecoming the question 
of questions. We propose, then, in our present in- 
quiry to leave altogether out of view the theologi- 
cally- settled depravity, and to examine the subject 
as we should one entirely free from any precon- 
ceived dogma or accepted belief. This appears to 
us the only likely way to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion as to the cause, and the only path by 
which we can be directed in our inquiries as to the 
cure, of religious scepticism. 

Human depravity being taken as the primal cause, 
the subsidiary causes have been generally consi- 
dered to be pride, ignorance, and vice. All these may 
be causes, but they utterly fail to answer the great 
question of the alienation of a whole people from 
religious influence and rule. Pride will only account 
for a few isolated cases, which but little affect the 
general body of a nation. Ignorance can scarcely 
be said to be a cause at all. Infidelity, by its very 
nature, means unfaithfulness to something received 
and acknowledged. Ignorance cannot be faithleaa 
to what it never knew. The ignorant man can 
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neither be said to be faithful nor unfaithful, believ- 
ing or infidel. Where he believes, his worship can 
scarcely be called worship ; where he professes dis- 
belief, he may be truly said to be totally ignorant of 
what he disbelieves. If ignorance be at all a cause, 
it is so in a very small and questionable degree. 
We may say the same of vice. Ignorance is its 
great parent ; and the infidelity which characterizes 
the one may be safely referred to the other. It is 
true that there is learned vice ; but the comparison 
is so small, when compared with ignorant vice, that 
it is scarcely worth taking into account, in our 
estimation of vice as a general cause. We may, 
therefore, quietly set these aside, and seek for its 
causes in other things than those to which it has 
been usually ascribed. 

It may be laid down as an admitted truth, — one 
which all history and all experience substantiate, — 
that man is naturally religious and prone to wor- 
ship. No nation, no people, however sunk in bar- 
barism, have ever been known to exist without some 
mode of giving expression to this universal feeling. 
No matter how rude, how fantastic, and irrational to 
farther advanced nations their worship may appear, 
the fact is still as substantially proved by the fetish- 
ism of the Bushman, as by the unitive worship of 
the Hebrews. This religiousness being universal ; 
this desire, nay, necessity, for worship being a 
characteristic of mankind, even when most uncul- 
tivated and wild, — the human depravity theory will 
not account for his becoming irreligious, or rather. 
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for forsaking the worship of his country, and the 
faith of her childhood, as he becomes more civilized 
and advanced. Yet such is the fact. The world 
was never in so high a state of civilization as it is at 
present; yet never were the mass of the people 
so little influenced by religious guidance and rule 
as now. Wherefore is this ? Our religion has all 
the elements of progress in itself. It is of such a 
nature that mankind can never become so pure, so 
spiritual, as to exceed its purity and spirituality. 
It is the fiiend of man in all the varied phases of 
his career; grows with his growth; and expands 
in beauty, loveliness, and grace as his faculties gain 
in strength and power of appreciation. Yet, at the 
present time, the people own not their allegiance to 
its dominion ; regulate not their lives by its spirit ; 
nor conform to its holy mandates and spotless ex- 
amples. For this departure there must be a cause, 
or rather many causes. Let us now endeavour to 
ascertain what appears to us the fundamental cause 
of this anomalous phenomenon. 

If we look at the history of Christianity, through 
all the world's various acceptances of its teachings, 
we shall invariably find that the early supporters 
of the faith, or a new interpretation of the faith, 
were earnest, zealous, faithful, and led a pure and 
holy life; in practice at one with their teaching. 
The early Christians were renowned, in the very 
midst of the grossest age the world has ever seen 
for immorality and vice, for the extreme purity and 
uprightness of their lives. The pagan writers, 

G 
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while they pity the superstition, laud the simpli- 
city, holiness, and justness of the conduct of its 
deluded Ticdms. Whilst adversity kept directly 
before them the pure character of their teacher, 
and the God whom He, as a kind and merciful 
Father, had revealed to them; while the persecu- 
tions of a common enemy caused them to unite in 
brotherly communion and holy fellowship, — their 
course was marked by all that Christ lays down as 
the signs of his true followers. They visited the 
sick, they comforted the afiUcted, they relieved the 
poor, they consoled the prisoner; their lives and 
belief, their practice and theory, were one. The 
heathen was astonished, the scoffer was subdued, 
the opposer silenced. The Christians, though per- 
secuted, were united and faithful. They kept on 
their way rejoicing in the Lord. Their history is 
beautiful. It is the history of outward conformity 
to an indwelling truth. They laboured hopefully, 
earnestly, and faithfully, to realize the kingdom of 
God on the earth. No picture could exceed the 
extreme beauty of the reality. Such, for well nigh 
three centuries, was the state of the Christian world. 
But mark the consequence. Prosperity came. Pa- 
tronage from imperial emperors sought to place 
the manger-bom upon a golden throne. Then 
other things were to be sought after than the pu- 
rity of the faith. Wealth and riches, and high 
places, dominion and sovereignty, command and 
power; these were to be struggled for and ob- 
tained. The kingdom of earth exceeded in at- 
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tractioiis the kingdom of heaven. Temporary 
grandeur dazzled more than eternal happiness; 
present possession was more potent than future 
promise; the Christian religion became a church; 
the Church false to its ideal^ its potentates and 
candidates became hostile to each other; those 
who held for the time the ear of the temporal 
ruler summoned his aid to fight their battles ; then 
followed hatred, strife, and " all uncharitableness," 
and swiftly in the train irreligion, scepticism, and 
infidelity. Such is a rapid view of the course of 
the early Church. The history of every reforma- 
tion of every sect is, with varying details, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the times, to the length 
of the struggle and amount of the triumph, sub- 
stantially the same. First, we have persecution, 
and with it earnestness, faith, purity, and holiness. 
These virtues characterize its course, till triumph 
over difficulties, and fair establishment in the world, 
leave it time and oppOrtitoJty to sink into lethargy, 
ease, and impoteiicy ; more careful to preserve its 
immunities, prerogatives, and possessions, than to 
win souls by activeness, self-abnegation, and holiness 
of living. With every triumph over opposition, 
with every acquisition in worldly wealth, is also 
joined a loss of the great, original, divine spirit 
which actuated and guided its early endeavours to 
evangelize the world, to purify the corrupted faith, 
and to restore the rule of Christ. This is the course 
through which all churches, whether establishments 
or not, have, in the present age, passed through. 

G 2 
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Nonconformity is no exception. Look at its early 
history, persecuted by a law-church, and abused by a 
law-church led people, and compare it with its pre- 
sent, not only tolerated, but triumphant condition. 
Look at its work and spirit then, and at its work 
and spirit now. This examination will bring us 
speedily to the conclusion, that nonconformity, 
much as we owe to the noble workers who dared the 
powers that were, is not an exception to the course 
which has marked the history of all religious pro- 
gress since the days of Christ. But, connected with 
this history, something more has to be noticed, 
which will help us to arrive at the first great cause 
of infidelity. Each church reform has, at its outset, 
won many proselytes, not only from the old church, 
but from the world. Immediately after the com- 
mencement, and for the time of the adversity, the 
numbers of the religious world have continually in- 
creased. This has been the rule, without exception. 
But with every triumph of the new sects; when 
they have begun to sing poeans, and to triumph at 
their own success; then has followed a relapse; 
and the world has become more and more alienated 
from religion than ever. Its present condition fully 
bears out this assertion. Here is England, with its 
innumerable sects, its great and wealthy establish- 
ment, in the strangest, and, to the men who generally 
form what is considered the religious world, the 
most deplorable, condition in respect to religion 
that it has ever been. What that condition really 
is we have essayed briefly to examine in the pre- 
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ceding chapter. Our present investigation has 
enabled us to give what appears to us its chief 
cause. 

The first cause of religious scepticism affecting a 
people to any great extent, results from the declen- 
sion of its churches from their origintil ideal and 
practice, and their falseness thereto. 

In order fiilly to appreciate the truth, or test the 
falsehood of this conclusion, it will be necessary to 
look for a moment or two at what is the original 
ideal of a church, and how far the at present 
existent churches have departed from that ideal. 
Happily for this purpose, we have an immutable 
and universally- acknowledged standard. The New 
Testament is in this respect the final appeal of all 
parties. To that, then, we propose to look, and by 
its teachings of what a church of Christ should be, 
and the duties it requires from Christian bodies, to 
see how far we are borne out in our reasoning by its 
authority. 

The first idea of a Christian church derived from 
the New Testament is, that it is a great brother- 
hood of men, having one common father, God, and 
acknowledging one common master, even Jesus 
Christ. Its great lesson, consequent upon this idea, 
is strict spiritual equality. ^' God is no respecter of 
persons." In the Christian community there is no 
^' great and no small." All are alike equal. Rich 
and poor meet on an equal footing. The king and 
beggar alike bow down together. The velvet-appa- 
reUed and the ragged-coated, are equally precious 
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in the eye of God. No worldly distinction, no 
aocial di£Eerenoe of position, are tolerated in His 
house. All there have one Father, one Brother, 
and all are brethren. The Apostle has declared 
woe to the church that dares to place a rich man in 
its best places, and bid a poor man sit beneath the 
footstool. The widow's mite is a lesson of perennial 
beauty and truth ; more valuable in the kingdom 
of heaven than the superfluous thousands of the 
millionaire. What a teaching of God's estimate 
does this fact convey ! The church is the common 
treasury of all who give to God ; there the widow's 
mite is as acceptable, as potent, as the lord's estate. 
It is a beautiful whole, of which all the members 
are equal. There is no priest, no master ; no flat- 
tery to power, no subserviency to wealth, no scorn 
to humbleness, no superciliousness to poverty, should 
be, nay can be, there. In respect to its members, 
such is a Chnstian church. Measured by the New 
Testament standard, such is a Christian community; 
one body, having diverse members, some more vital 
for the preservation of its life, but all useful ; to be 
tended, cared for, watched over, and preserved. 

Now, what is the fact? Where shall we find 
such a church, or anything i^proximating to such 
a church, extant ? Visit them, examine their course 
of proceedings, search into the practice of all ; and 
if but one be found answering to such an ideal, 
then shout for joy, for salvation is there. But none 
such can be found. In them all are worldly dis- 
tinctions and worldly pride. The preacher may 
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read from the holy Book that all men are equal, 
but they neyer believe it, for they never practise it. 
The rich and well-dressed man is set in a high 
place, the poor and meanly clad is set down there 
beneath the footstool. The widow's mite is no- 
where estimated as the "gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh," of the kings of the East. The balance by 
which they are measured is not the balance of God, 
but the balance of the world. The conduct pur- 
sued towards poor and rich are not the same. Does 
a poor man sin, he must be visited, reprimanded, 
and perhaps excluded; but is the same sin com^ 
mitted by a rich man, then is it delicate ground : 
he may withdraw his support ; it would be injurious 
to the interest of the Association ; he subscribes so 
much a year ; we cannot spare his patronage. The 
sin may be black as hell, compared with his poor 
brother's ; but unnoticed, unreproved, it must pass 
fonirk-faced down the world, because the cause 
needs, and the interest requires, that the purse of 
the wealthy sinner should be often and widely 
opened. Such cases are amongst us without num- 
ber. Unblushingly they are performed, week by 
week, in what professes to be the church of Him 
who was without *' sin or guile." " Woe unto you, 
scribes and pharisees, hypocrites; for ye compass 
sea and land to make one proselyte," while yon 
neglect the simplest duty of your Lord, and then 
wonder at the infidelity of the age, and talk of 
human depravity and the fearful wickedness of the 
heart of man ! Need we not wonder that yet so 
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many are of the kingdom ? Need we wonder that 
uneducated men, seeing such things done by men 
who call Christ Lord, should refuse not only to 
receive such men, but even the religion they teach ? 
We need not speculate much upon the cause of 
infidelity, with such things patent before the eyes of 
the world. 

We have now looked at the Church in relation 
to its own members; we will do the same in its 
relation to the world. 

The great object and end of the Christian dis- 
pensation is to destroy the world. Every one will 
understand what is meant by this phrase. Now 
the question is, how does the Gospel propose to 
effect this ? Simply by winning all hearts, by its 
beauty and love, to its beautiful and loving faith. 
For accomplishing this its machinery is simple, 
but how effective ! The appealing of the heart to 
the heart is its great instrument. Love is its 
basis, its means, and its end. Everywhere love is 
the word. Love thy brother, love thy neighbour, 
love thy enemy. The incessant cry of holy John 
is, "Little children, love one another." This 
spirit is to extend beyond their own church. They 
are to "seek and to save." By their works is 
the world to know them. This is not so much 
to be done by administering large sums in charity. 
The early Christians had little enough of this 
world's gear to give ; but they had what ever has 
been, and ever will be, more powerful over the 
hearts of men, — patience, kindness, long-suffering. 
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and forbearance. They bad tbe sympathetic hearty 
the helping hand, the consoling tongue; they 
breathed the word of promise in the ear, and kept 
it to the heart. Wherever there was sin and sor- 
row, and suffering, they were there, doing the work 
of their master. With " the publican, and harlot, 
and sinner," they consorted, that they might win 
souls. Their constant labours were with the poor. 
They remembered, that "inasmuch as ye have 
done it to the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me." "The poor ye have always with you." 
" They counted not their lives dear to them," so 
that they spent it in the work of God and man. 
" Silver and gold they had none;" yet look at the 
work they did. Let it not be said that they were 
specially sent for such work. This is no excuse 
for the present impotency of the churches. By 
using the same means the same results will alway 
follow, for they are promised by Him ** who cannot 
lie." Has not Christ said, that wherever He is 
lifted up the people shall draw nigh? We have 
the same Christ to lift up, the same God to give us 
strength ; yet the " common people do not hear us 
gladly;" they do not draw nigh, but stand afar off, 
or walk down on the other side. The relation of 
the Christian Church to its own members is false, 
and its relation to the world is still more false. 

If we look at the churches in this relation, what 
shall we find? A vast machinery effecting but 
little; an immense noise with little work, a vast 
outlay with small return. The money employed 
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in this country for religions purposes in all their 
Tarieties is enormons. The amount spent in Fo- 
reign Missions and Foreign Bible Societies can 
scarcely be estimated. Yet look at our heathen 
population, our barbaric ignorance at home, un- 
taught, unchristianized. Truly we ''compass sea 
and land to make one proselyte/' while we leave 
thousands to die, 

" Unhousel'd, niianointed, nnaneard,*' 

at our own doors. Happily, to this neglect the 
churches are awake, and much has been done of 
late to effect the reformation of the hitherto un- 
touched part of our population. But even in this 
labour do we detect the true spirit of Christ at 
work ? In many cases the answer would be, un- 
doubtedly we do. In the majority, alas ! the spirit 
of emulation and rivalry is the soul of the move- 
ment Such a congregation spends so much a 
year in home missionary work, therefore we must 
devote so much to that particular work. There is 
no soul in the labour. Hence follow all the HI 
results of such unchristian Christianity : improper 
persons employed ; men entirely unacquainted with 
the people ; having no tastes, no feelings, no sym- 
pathies, in common. Failure is stamped on the 
front of labours undertaken from such motives, 
and carried out by such instruments. Mechanical 
forces are scarcely sufficient of themselves to effect 
mechanical ends; how much less can they carry 
on successfully the labours of spiritual duties. 
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Yet is this the constant course of our churches. 
Organizations are formed, officers are appointed, 
mighty sums are subscribed, much noise is made, 
and then the work of Christ is said to be done. 
It is but a splendidly-adorned corpse. The vital 
powers are dead; the love which dres not is 
away ; the soul that converts mankind is wanting ; 
the elixir which brings everlasting life to the dying 
has lost its power; the restless, indomitable per- 
severance, which will not relax its labours until its 
work be done, is but rarely found amongst us. 
The holy war is waged with worldly weapons. 
God's battles are fought in the arena of strife, 
party discord, and Exeter-Hall abuse. The pure 
apostolic spirit, which converts into a jewel more 
precious than " the ruby, the onyx, the sapphire," 
the common dross of the world ; which offers it- 
self a willing sacrifice, so that it may win the soul 
of the sinner, — is seldom active in the labours of 
the churches. Their real, compared with their 
ideal, is sad in the extreme. No harmony, no 
union, no love. Where they do work the motive 
is questionable, or perhaps scarcely questionable, 
for mostly it stands manifest on the face of their 
endeavours. The numberless cases of charity with- 
drawn because the recipient has ceased to be of 
the sect; the friendships broken up because one 
of the parties has changed his views upon some 
theological point upon which no two have been 
known exactly to agree ; the forsakings of brethren 
because they have ''lapsed;" these, and others 
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which might easily be enumerated, prove the motive 
power which animates and directs. In the circum- 
stances, and at the very time, when the true Chris- 
tian would grow more restless in his endeavours, 
more kind in his love, more sympathizing in his 
conduct, do the churches forssike, cast aside, and 
neglect. Thus their relationship to the world is 
as false as the relationship to their own com- 
munity. Without using the weapons of Christ, 
they expect to win his battles, and when signally 
beaten by the forces of the world, seek anywhere 
rather than in their false application of a principle 
and an idea the cause of their discomfiture. We 
repeat it thoughtfully and advisedly, that under 
the present condition of the churches, the marvel 
is that so many still adhere to religion; their 
numbers are a demonstration at once of the sub- 
duing power of the teachings of the Gospel and 
the natural religiousness of man. In spite of 
such a want of really Christian eflfort in the re- 
ligious rulers of the world, their condition is posi- 
tively prosperous; but negatively, alas, how sad 
their state ! If judged by what they have, then, 
we might indeed say they had done their work; 
but judged by what they have not, they are im- 
potent and weak. It is a proof of the truth of 
our charges, that the most thoughtful, earnest, 
and pious of the religious, are everywhere seek- 
ing to unravel the cause of the Church's failure 
with the world, and to propound to them some 
plan of united action, whereby their original 
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Strength and eflScacy may be restored. We may 
now say boldly, that the people are opposed to the 
Church ; and the cause of its opposition is in the 
Church itself. 

We are now somewhat better prepared to accept or 
reject the proposition that the chief cause of the 
present wide-spread infidelity is the " declension of 
the churches from their original ideal and practice, 
and their falseness thereto." 

What are the facts derived from our survey of the 
Church s true relation to its own members and the 
world ; and the manner in which it gives practical 
bearing to that relationship; and what influence 
has this upon the religious belief of the people ? 

We have seen that throughout all the ages of its 
existence it has been powerful, in the Christian 
sense of the word, while it continued faithful to its 
own divine idea ; that in exact proportion that it 
has allowed the world to stain, and sully, and con- 
ceal that idea, it has become wesik ; has lost its hold 
upon the heart of man ; has ceased to be the guide 
and director of his conduct ; and has ended at last 
in a total alienation between itself and the people. 
Through these courses we have seen that all 
churches and all sects have passed. Purity, holi- 
ness, and zeal, have marked their early career ; 
with these have been religiously, success, progress, 
and triumph. Thus has followed— as they became 
outwardly strong, powerful, established — interior 
laxity, sectarian zeal, and party-interest; the ac- 
companiments of these have been the departure 
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from, or decline of its original animating spirit, 
and the loss of inflnence to attract the world to a 
religious life. In the one case, theory and practice 
agree ; in the other, practice has heen opposed to 
theory, and the natural consequence has heen the 
result. When faithful themselyes, they had a he* 
lieving and faithful community; and spoke to the 
people as ** men having authority ;" and they won 
golden triumphs for the Lord. But faithless to their 
own doctrine, false to their own idea, with greater 
external means, they effected a much less result ; 
with more noise, they did less work ; and daily as 
they still farther departed from the measure of God, 
they also daily lost power and influence, and the 
breach between themselyes and the people has con- 
tinually widened, and now in its present mighty 
gulf has far from reached its culminating point of 
divergence. The law of nature— progression, or 
retrogression — applies to the churches. They cannot 
stand still. Either on they must go with the ages, 
or they must lag behind. That they have done the 
latter, facts sufficiently and irrefragably demonstrate. 
Their duty is to seize the spirit and tendency of an 
age, and to direct them in proper channels. Their 
duty is to be first in the field of every ameliorating 
and beneficial movement. They should be the friends 
of education and enlightenment. Every political 
reform should find in them advocates. Every phi- 
lanthropic work should find its principal strength 
in their advocacy and support. The present awful 
social evils of society should have them for their 
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direct assailants, and most irreconcilable enemies. 
The poor« the afflicted, the oppressed, and the out* 
cast, should receive from them care, support, 
liberty, and consolation. Everywhere should their 
very shadow, like the Apostle's, shed benediction, 
heaUng, and joy. The haters of falsehood in all its 
manifold phases, they should be true as the im- 
mutable truth they profess. No interest, no party 
influence, no power of earth or hell, should make 
them swerve from their true course one step, either 
to the right or the left. The weak should find in 
them support; the wavering confirmation in the 
truth; the doubting, kindness and brotherly assis- 
tance in their terrible soul struggle, till deliverance 
come, though long years of patience and consola* 
tion be needed ; the sinner through ignorance, or 
misdirected knowledge, should find joy and comfort 
in the very countenance of the teachers of Christ; 
from them should every want of man find allevia* 
tion and remedy. The churches should be knit to- 
gether by one spirit, the love of God ; should work 
together inspired by one hope, the love of man, and 
animated by one soul-consuming desire, his salva- 
tion firom ignorance, want, and sin, which is death. 
Such, it appears to us, the servants of Christ should 
be. Scorning shame, poverty, abuse, misunder- 
standing, and misrepresentations, for the purpose 
of '' guiding man heavenward, which, after all, 
is the one real governing of them on this God s 
earth."* 

* Carlyle, The New Downing Street 
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Now we ask solemnly^ is sucb the state of our reli- 
gious teachers at the present time ? Are the churches 
characterized by this high chivalry of godliness? 
Are they prepared, or have they shown themselves 
prepared, to sink their own worldly powers, and their 
own worthless differences, for the sake of winning 
man ? Never. From month to month, and year to 
year, they meet, and anathematize the Pope, German 
philosophy, modem infidelity, socialism, and the 
devil ; and then continue calmly on their own jog- 
trot way, increasing their funds, building churches, 
printing Bibles, sending missionaries to the anti- 
podes ; then stroke their chins with self-complacency 
and satisfaction, at the good day's work done. The 
Church has for some centuries now been little more 
than a gross, palpable, and huge falsehood on the 
earth; receiving rations for work never done; 
false to their Lord; false to their teaching; false 
to the world ; and, what is far worse, false to them- 
selves ; false to the " God which is within them.'* 
This charge is a strong one, and may appear to be 
strongly given. Glad indeed should we be to have 
it proved too severe. It is not jfrom any desire to 
rip up her wounds, or to expose her weakness, that 
we have investigated the present condition of the 
Church. The only cause has been truthftilly to 
answer a question every day becoming more vital 
in its importance. This we have done without regard 
or care as to where it led us, providing we arrived 
at a truer solution of the difficulty. The only one 
to be found at all answering to our idea of the mag- 
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nitude of the evil, is not the one usually ascribed ; 
but is to be sought for in the conduct of those who 
have undertaken a work they have utterly failed to 
effect. The churches have had for their end and 
aim the winning of the world to Christ ; instead of 
this we have a world alienated from his teachings^ 
his doctrines, and his practice ; ready to deny his 
authority, and to accept any mechanical scheme 
which offers at all to raise it from its present sad 
and lamentable condition. Everything tends to 
prove the truth of the cause which we have assigned. 
The utter failure of their labours, in face of the as- 
sertion of Him who cannot lie, show they have 
falsely frdfiUed their trust. Measured by any 
standard; judged by any evidence, internal or 
external; applying fact and experience to help us 
in our difficulty; all point to one and the same 
cause, — the falseness of the churches to their own 
ideal. 

We now briefly sum up the results of the present 
chapter, and then proceed to investigate the other 
causes which have helped to produce the existing 
infidelity which characterizes the age. 

We first examined the causes generally given to 
account for this spiritual phenomenon, and found 
them entirely incapable of giving a satisfactory 
solution; we then gave what appeared to us the 
chief cause, and found that the historic evidence 
furnished by an examination of the courses through 
which the various churches had passed, supported 
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tbe trath of this definition^ that evidence being 
the feust that all churches^ while they continned 
true to their ideal, were honoured, loved, and 
reverenced; that they exercised great and benefi- 
cent influence in the world; that when they de- 
parted firom that ideal, when they had other 
'^interests" to maintain, other '' causes" to sup- 
port, other ''ends'* to labour for, than the in- 
terest, cause, and end of Christ, they began to lose 
their influence and authority over man ; ceased to 
command his honour, love, and reverence ; and that, 
in proportion as they grew in &lseness to their ideal, 
60 the alienation between themselves and the people 
increased. We then examined what was the true 
relationship of a church, first in respect to its mem- 
bers, and then with regard to the world, and en 
deavoured to ascertain how far the existing churches 
carry out such relationship ; and found them unable 
to pass the ordeal on New Testament principles. 
We found them in both respects false to their own 
accepted law. Judged by their own standard, they 
were found entirely wanting. We then glanced at a 
few things in which the churches should be promi- 
nently and earnestly employed to carry out and 
realize, and found them in scarcely any felt and 
palpable manner using their vast wealth, ma- 
chinery, and power, for the only legitimate object in 
the attainment of which they should be used. This 
we saw was the case in all the different religious 
denominations now extant ; and all together form 
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such a mass of accumalated evidence, that we now 
boldly declare the truth of our opening proposition : 
''The first cause of religious scepticism affecting 
a people, to any great extent, results from the 
declension of its churches from their original ideal 
and practice, and thdr falseness thereto." 



CHAPTER n. 

BIBLIOLATRT. 

Men in all ages have too often allowed the letter of 
their religious hooks, more or less, to he a hindrance 
to the free development of their spirit. History 
offers no example of a nation in which this has 
not been the case. The power of seizing and ap- 
plying a fact is a common one ; while the power to 
seize and embody its underlying truth is far from 
being common. Thus the majority of men always 
more readily conform to a written law, and adhere 
to its strict letter, than make its conteuned spirit an 
active and vital force, guiding and correcting their 
interior life. Wherever a book is received as con- 
taining the will of God revealed to man, this is 
perhaps an inevitable consequence. The venera- 
tion at first given to the Spirit which inspired will 
be transferred to the words in which that inspira- 
tion is recorded. The symbol usurps the place of 
the symbolized; and, as in the history of all 
idolatries man begins by creating for himself a 
visible representation of the Invisible, and by a 
natural course ends in worshipping the representa- 
tive in the place of the represented, such has 
become the state of things in respect to the Bible. 
The doctrine of plenary inspiration, so largely 
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believed in by the religious world, has endowed the 
very letters and words of the book with a sacred- 
ness and significance which would have made its 
writers shudder with horror. In our zeal for the 
purity and strength of the Protestant faith, we have 
entirely forgotten that the writers of the Holy Book 
were men like to ourselves, subject to all the sins 
and errors of ourselves ; having like passions, and 
subject to like prejudices. This, the human side of 
their nature, must necessarily characterize whatever 
is revealed through their instrumentality. Water 
will always participate in the impurity of the vessel 
in which it is contained. So all matters commu- 
nicated by God to man, when re-communicated by 
him to his fellow-man, will necessarily be tinged 
with the peculiar feelings of the human vehicle of 
transmission. His passions, his desires, his hopes, 
his fears, his high or low state of spiritual capacity, 
aye, and even his very idiosyncrasies, will, more 
or less, mark the Bevelation thus communicated. 
Tet, notwithstanding the acknowledgment of the 
by the writers themselves, moden^ Protestantism 
has demanded tacit belief in the divine truthfiil- 
ness of every fact recorded and in the ascription 
of every act done, every crime perpetrated, by this 
Old Testament writers, being carried out not only 
by the permission, but through the immediate and 
direct command, of the Lord. Every attempt to 
separate what is purely human from the divine, — 
what has been caused by human passion and error, 
from what is immutable and absolute verity,— has 
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been, and is BtQl, designated as sacrilegious, blas^ 
ph^nons, infidel ; a tampering mth the holy things 
of God; and entirely to be deprecated and eon« 
demned. Alas, this Bibliolatry, as it has been well 
designated, has produced the most disastrous re- 
sults in the religious life of the world ! Bationalism 
owes to this latter worship its origin; and infidelity 
has received a powerful auxiliary, from this unwise 
demand on the part of the supporters of a divine 
Bevelation. 

Here let me guard myself from misapprehension 
and mistake. Let it not be supposed that I deny 
Bevelation. I firmly believe in Revelation ; believe 
that God employed man for special missions in the 
world, and inspired them for that purpose; but 
that man communicated the message in his own 
words, and according to his own power of becom- 
ing more or less one with the truths delivered. 
Therefore I believe that the spirit of the Book is of 
God ; contains His laws for the guidance of man ; 
is His code; owes its origin to divine power, and 
its force to divine authority; but that mingled 
with this holy message are historic records of a 
people nowise famous for the superior piety of 
their life ; for the high morality of their conduct ; 
for the mercy and loving-kindness which should 
characterize a people who professed to be in direct 
communication with the Holy One, and to perform 
every act under his guidance and control. It is these 
records, purely historical, and illustrating the ** ways 
of God to man" in the same manner as all other 
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historic records of nations do, whioh^ guided by the 
Spirit, man should endeavour to separate from the 
higher teaching and the immutable truths which 
the Book of Books contains. This must be done ; 
and the longer it is delayed the more difficult will 
be the work, and the less influence will it have upon 
the people, when at last necessity shall, with its iron 
hand, scourge the teachers of the people to per- 
form this long-desiderated labour. This adhesion 
to the spirit, which causes man to interpret every 
part of the Book as of equal importance, be- 
cause the whole came from God, has been, and 
still continues to be, the &uitAil source of un- 
numbered evils to the cause of religion, and the 
progress of spiritual truth. The difficulties which 
surround the subject are many and manifold. But 
it is far better that we look at them full in the 
face, and grapple with them manftdly, than suffer 
them to be stumbling-blocks in the way of reli- 
gionizing the world. We therefore propose to look 
somewhat more in detail into the question of Bibli- 
olatry, in order to ascertain how far its spirit is 
injurious to the attainment of a more widely ac- 
cepted and active religious life amongst the people. 
Bibliolatry is of comparatively modem origin. 
The early Boman Church had always preserved 
their people from its effects. By uniting the teach- 
ing of the Church, and the influence of the Spirit^ 
as equally essential parts of the whole of religious 
forces, each of them being equally necessary for 
the redemption of man, and as complemental of. 
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and supplemental to, each other, it prevented man's 
attention being entirely devoted to the Book, which 
has become the characteristic of the Reformed 
Churches, and which is now carried to such ex- 
tremes, in the extreme antagonism to Bome, as to 
tend ultimately to produce a return to the old 
church or a departure into complete latitudinarian- 
ism. The wisdom or policy of the Boman Church 
in making the Bible a sealed book we are not to 
discuss here, further than by the passing remark, 
that we entirely disagree with that wisdom, and 
that it needs not, in order to escape one extreme, to 
rush into the opposite. The fact, however, is cer- 
tain, that Bibliolatry is of Protestant origin, culture, 
and growth. The cry of The Bible, the whole 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible, and the accept- 
ation of that cry as the peculiar characteristic of 
the Protestant Churches, clearly indicates where we 
are to seek for the cause of its existence. This cry 
and its acceptance has led to the exaltation of the 
letter above the spirit ; and as the Jew of old had 
his epoch when the Lord ceased to inspire prophets, 
80 have we an epoch when the Lord ceased to be 
livingly and inspiringly present amongst us. We 
have inclosed the Eternal and the Infinite in a few 
sheets of printed paper, bound together and called 
"The Book," and declared that there, and there 
alone, are we to look for the Lord. With us, God 
was, not is * ; He has ceased to act immediately 

* Emerson. 
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upon the world; having revealed Himself and his 
will to the world through Moses and Jesus, He has 
now ceased to visit the earthy and is no longer a 
living God to us. This view of the matter has 
douhtless led good and holy men to turn away &om 
the revelations of science, and declare them un-* 
godly and infidel ; this has led good and holy men 
to wage warfare against the other great Book, which 
God has written with his very hands, and set here 
as a perennial record of his power, his kingdom, 
and his glory; this has led many good and holy 
men to a rejection of the written Book, hecause they 
have been unable to reconcile the revelations of the 
one with those of the other ; and has, to a much 
greater extent than is commonly supposed, led to the 
present state of the people in respect to religion. 

God is immutable. He cannot change^ His 
course of action towards man is the same to-day 
as yesterday, and will be so for ever. Man's power 
to interpret Him varies with his progress made 
in civilization and spiritual culture. The God of 
every people will be to them the union of their 
highest capabilities of appreciation. In Him will 
centre their highest notion of virtue. He will be 
the ideal of their divinest thoughts. Thus we may 
know the condition at which a people has arrived 
when we know the form under which they worship 
the Supreme. Their god will always be the mea- 
sure of their moral greatness and spiritual purity. 
Thus God is to every nation, at the time being, its 
highest conception. Is bravery the greatest vi^ue ? 

H 
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their God will be the Lord of Hosts. We may 
carry this process through all ages. In every coun- 
try shall we find their deity endowed with some 
attributes peculiarly characteristic of its people. 
Tet God changes not. Man is the mutable quan- 
tity, God the immutable. With new knowledge, 
and increased spiritualism, we have higher, purer 
notions of the Creator; but the change is entirely 
in ourselves. The new powers and new virtues are 
all of our acquirement Tet, knowing as we do, 
that God " knows no change, nor shadow of turning," 
we may be sure that any command attributed by 
an ancient people to God, which is found by a later 
and more advanced standard of comprehension en- 
tirely contradictory to the character of a divine 
ruler, could in no wise have proceeded from Him. 
Thus God is justice : no order which had the least 
taint of injustice in its carrying out could ever have 
been uttered by the EtemalJust. Again: God is 
love: no law which contains the spirit of hatred, of 
revenge, or any of the other evil passions of men, 
could by any possibility find place in a statute 
book coining from heaven. We may take one 
more illustration. God is the maker, the common 
father, of all the children of earth ; therefore no 
revelation which represents Him as being the 
chooser of a peculiar family, or tribe, or race, and 
making them his favoured people, to the destruc- 
tion by sword and flame of other nations, can be a 
true revelation from God, or can to a Christian be 
the God whom all acknowledge as the Father of 
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Christ. The two natures are entirely irreconcilable. 
The Jehovah of the Hebrews in do maimer answers 
to the God of Christ. The two Beings are sepa- 
rated by a gulf wider than the narrative relates 
divided Lazarus from Dives. But let us a little 
more closely examine the question of this difference. 
First, then, as to the Jehovah of the Hebrews. 
The great characteristic of the Jews, after they were 
rescued from Egyptian bondage by the mighty 
hand of Moses, was their love of war. Their 
chiefest man after Moses was a warrior. Their 
representations of God would therefore participate 
in this national character. They did so. He was 
the Lord God of Hosts. He was the bestower 
of victory, and the disposer of the events of battle. 
Majesty and might of a physical nature were some 
of his attributes. The arm of Joshua, and the 
sword of Gideon were powers He employed to the 
utter spoiling of the enemy — the self- sought enemy 
— of the Jew; alike the children of his creation 
and the breath of his nostrils. Thunder was in 
his right hand, and the lightning he grasped in 
his left. His voice shook the mountains from 
their foundations, and his presence was a con- 
suming flame. Everywhere is He clothed in ter- 
ror, and girt with destruction. He thunders on 
Sinai, even when He is represented as giving laws 
to man. The whole records prove, indeed, that 
He was the very God of the Jews. Commands, 
that it is impossible to ascribe to a holy, pure, and 
merciful Deity^ are said to have been uttered by the 

H 2 
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Lord; and alas, too faithfdlly perfonned by tbe 
Hebrews. They are commaDded "to spoil the 
Egyptians/' to "revenge the Lord of his enemies," 
to "utterly destroy nations and peoples/* to "slay 
unoffending women and helpless children." In a 
word, as we have no inclination to pursue the 
subject, all that we are wont to associate with the 
capricious and changing deities of heathen mytho- 
logy, is here attributed to the Lord of Heaven. 
He is to be propitiated by sacrifice. Every sin 
that is disobedience to the law is to be expiated 
by an offering. The Holy of Holies is to be re- 
conciled to erring man by the means of slaughtered 
beasts, and the altar is to be continually stained 
by the blood of the sacrificial victims. Then we 
have burnt-offerings, wave-offerings, heave-offer- 
ings; a subtly*consiructed graduated scale, by which 
the depth of every sin may be told, and the amount 
of expiation known. It is true the picture has 
another and brighter side. God is not always 
endowed with these mortal passions, feelings, and 
mutabilities. He is often spoken of as the God of 
holiness, purity, and truth; and the attributes given 
are entirely in accordance with such a being. We 
are told our great duty is to "love Him with all 
our heart, and mind, and strength, and to love our 
neighbour as ourself." He "loveth all the chil- 
dren of men." He is the Creator, Supporter, and 
Upholder of all mankind. He wills not the death 
of any sinner, but that all repent and live. He 
delighteth not in sacrifice : is boundless in mercy. 
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He mdketh the heart glad, and fiUeth the earth 
with his blessings. He is a God of love« He 
watcheth over, and careth for the lowliest of hie 
eons. His countenance is gracious, and hia eye 
heameth wida loving-kindness. His mercy is ex- 
haustless^ and his forgiveness endureth for ever. 
He delighteth in mercy; He pardoneth iniquity, 
transgression, and sin. We are to praise Him for 
his goodness, and his wonderful works to the 
children of men. But what does this prove ? 
Simply that the old Hebrew prophets were men, 
subject to all the weakness of man ; and, in their 
theocratic mode of viewing all things, ascribed all 
to Him who made the heavens and the earth, and 
filled even the depths of the sea with his glory. 
He was to them the author alike of evil and good. 
They failed to separate what arose from- human 
passions, desires, and ambitions, from the true 
workings of God in the soul, and declared all acts 
as alike emanating &om, and inspired by, his 
direct and immediate inspiration ; and often visible 
appearance and audible command were given as 
the reason of actions, to which only the belief that 
they were commanded by Gtwi could have induced 
the Israelites to yield obedience, and posterity to 
turn aside from the cruelty, to become blind to 
their utter irreconcilableness with the nature of 
God. 

Sut what of God as revealed to us in the New 
Testament ? Oh, what a freshness comes over the 
soul as we torn to its divine pages ! What love^ 
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what mercy, what attractiveneBS breathes from every 
leaf, and is redolent in every verse ! There God is 
love. He is the father of Christ, and our father. 
His Son would have covered the world as the hen 
her young with her wings. Who have seen me, 
have seen the Father. The Father and I are one. 
He forgiveth the sinner seventy and seven times. 
He is no respecter of persons ; he loves the whole 
family of man. There is joy in heaven over every 
sinner that repenteth. Love one another, even as 
your Father in heaven loveth you. We might ex- 
tract almost the whole book. Christ is the visible 
embodiment of love. The world is to know his 
disciples because they love one another ; and this 
they are to do because God is love. Let it not be 
said that the world was more prepared for juster 
notions* of God. This might be the case, but 
changes not the nature of the question. God is 
the same from everlasting to everlasting. Nothing 
in violation of his eternal nature can proceed from 
Him, no matter what the condition of man as respects 
civilization. Nor will it avail to say that reason is 
imperfect. We grant it ; grant it as ftilly as may be 
required. Still the question remains the same. Is it 
consistent with the idea of God, the Father, Creator, 
and Protector of all mankind, to order what is in 
direct antagonism to the spirit of a father, creator, 
and protector? Is it consistent with any notion 
we can form of God, that He would command one 
people to spoil, to murder, to exterminate another 
people ? We have no wish to look upon God as a 
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mere abstraction of virtue; God as a cold, silent, 
nnsympathising spectator of the world He has 
created. We believe that He continually reveals 
Himself to man, — that He revealed Himself to the 
men of old, for special and important purposes ; 
but we cannot believe that He commanded them 
to execute the deeds recorded in the Bible, as done 
in his name, and under his guidance. The argu- 
ments a jprioriy and a jposterioriy are alike against 
the belief. The internal consciousness is against 

. it ; the higher revelation of the Old Testament is 
against it ; the teachings of Christ are against it. 
Beason and faith alike reject it ; and what the heart 
in the awfiil moments of self-examination revolts 
at, can never be true of the Lord of life, the God of 
mercy, justice, and truth. 

We now proceed to the practical application of 
these remarks, and to their bearing upon the ques- 
tion of religious unbelief. 

The statement that Bibliolatry is one of the 
causes of the present state of the people in relation 
to religion, required that -we should make the ex- 

' amination which we have. That examination has 
led us to the conclusion that there are recorded in 
the Bible commands there said to have been given 
directly by God to the Israelites, totally irrecon-, 
cilable with his nature as the Creator and guardian 
of the human race. The consequence that results 
from any demand, that if we receive the Book as 
the revelation of the Supreme will to man, we must 
receive all that it contains as emanating from Him, 
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unmixed "with anything purely bnman^ has been 
what might well have been anticipated^ a weakening 
of the respect of man for the Book, and on the 
part of many a total rejection of it as a revelation 
at all« In this question, again, it appears to us 
that religion has sujSered much more from its 
friends than its opposers. The modem cry of the 
Book, the whole Book, and nothing but the Book, 
has- sent away many a pious heart, bleeding, from 
the Church. This cause has acted much more 
widely than some imagine, and its effect has been 
of a much more extensive kind. Thousands who 
could never follow a learned argument upon evi- 
dences, and metaphysical solution of such dis- 
crepancies and difficulties, quickly perceive any 
antagonism between an ideal and its reality. Now 
an ideal of God can never reach the reality. No 
conceptions that we can form can ever attain the 
" height of that great argument." Yet when we 
see even the poor ideal we can form contradicted by 
the written Word, we must inevitably question the 
truth of the Word. We cannot lower our ideal ; 
that were sacrilege. We are then left to the only 
conclusion at which we, consistently with God's 
governance of the world, can arrive : that mingled 
with his communication of the eternal truths ne- 
cessary for man's guidance here, is much of man's 
own, which is thereby subjected to the law which 
rules man's imperfect condition, and is in complete 
accordance with that imperfection. The demand 
that we shall receive all as coming from God, and 
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of equal truth aud importance in a spiritual sense 
as having proceeded directly from the Divine inspi- 
ration specially conferred, has tended not a little to 
produce the large open, and much larger secret 
disbelief which is at present so much deplored, and 
so much calculated to produce the most deplorable 
results for the future. We yield in veneration to 
the Holy Book to none ; we yield in our love to 
Ood to none ; in the firmness of our belief in reve- 
lation, resurrection, and life eternal, to none; in 
God s continual watching over the world and all 
created things our faith is unshakable ; in the 
manifestation of the Divine will in its revelation 
through the life, death, and resurrection of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, have continual 
belief, comfort, and support; yet it appears to us 
that we do not honour God most, when we profess 
belief in that from which the heart revolts, and 
which the reason impugns. The constant assertion 
that if we reject a part, we must reject the whole ; 
that every part is alike the direct revelation of God; 
the bowing down to the letter which killeth, with an 
utter forgetfiilness of the spirit, which alone giveth 
life; the repeated charge that we have only to 
believe and not to question; the daily making of 
truth itself a heresy ; in a word, Bibliolatry in all 
its phases has done, and is still doing, vital injury 
to the cause of a daily, earnest, and vital religious 
life manifesting itself amongst us. 

What we have said in respect to the Old Testa* 

H d 
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ment, applies, though perl^aps with less force, to the 
New. The various doctrines which men have pro* 
fessed to have derived from the simple teachings of 
Christ ; the clothing round that pure and childlike 
religion the immense garments of metaphysical 
dogma, which the ingenuity and philosophy of every 
age has promulgated, have turned many a seeking^ 
bleeding heart from its persecutors of everlasting 
life. The various interpretations doctors of divinity 
have given of the mysteries of the Trinity, the atone- 
ment, and justification, have prevented thousands 
from receiving the faith. Men, whom Jesus himself 
would have welcomed with a blessing, have been 
oast out of the visible Church, because they failed 
to see the nature of the immaculate conception, 
and other subjects of kindred importance, in the 
same light which the church or sect desired. How 
many have the miracles excluded from the fold ? 
We might multiply examples, all resulting from a 
Worship of the letter, and making the spirit sub- 
ordinate thereto. These things do not apply to the 
wise and learned only, they reach, and react upon 
the foolish and ignorant. In places where religious 
teachers little dream of such things, are question- 
ings of this nature rife ; and are daily increasing ; 
daily producing a larger number of disbelievers, 
and daily widening the gulf between the Church and 
the people. 

We now sum up the results of the present chap- 
ter. We have found that there is among modem 
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Pitotedtahts an undue yeneratidn for th6 written 
Word. This veneration has, in general, become so 
blind, as to make what were beautiful and praise 
worthy, exercised in just limits, degenerate into au 
idolatry. We have enquired whether the Book 
justifies this prostration of the feelings of the 
heart, and the judgment of the intellect, and found 
that it does not ; — that the ideal of the Supreme 
Buler, revealed even in its own pages, is some- 
times degraded by acts ascribed to, and commands 
said to have been dictated by Him. We have 
Been that, if judged by the New Testament ideal 
and revelation, the divergence is still farther from 
that ideal; — that God is immutable, and cannot 
command at any time, whatever the state or condi- 
tion of man, anything which at another time con- 
tradicts the revelation He makes of Himself. Many 
things related in the Old Testament do thus contra- 
dict that revelation, and cannot, therefore, have 
proceeded from God ; but are the minglings of the 
human element with divine truth. The assertion 
made by the religious world, that all parts are of 
like truth, and of equal importance, has produced 
disbelief, infidelity, and alienation, amongst the 
people. And, finally, that the making religion 
depend upon metaphysical doctrines and dogmas, 
instead of a pious, earnest, and practical holy life, 
has been the parent of much evil, and a great cause 
of the present indifference, or antagonism to reli- 
gion displayed amongst, not only the people of this 
country, but the European populations generally. 
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ThoB not the least among the caasea of infldelitj 
do we place modem Bihliolatry*. 

* '^ To prove the infidlibilitj of 4 book that oontainB a hundred 
thouiand propotitions, is eyidently, by any testing of its contents, a 
process which would need Omnisdenoe in the inqnirer. It mnst, 
then, be either sinply atawtud, without any attempt at proof, or ▼•- 
vification (which is by fiur the eonmoQest method), or it most be rested 
on external credenUaUf which, treating it as a sealed book, attempt 
nevertheless to establish, eL priori, that all which it contains must be 
true. No man is qualified to judge on an arduous and complex 
argument who does not see that the latter, even if admisiible in pruv 
ciple, is beyond the powers of many, and vastly more difficult to tha 
few, than any (strictly personal) questions of practical life. But an 
intermJBdiate method is highly popular ; to set forth the excellence of 
a ffreai decU in the Bible to which eomeiencet bear witness, and then 
deduce that all persons are wicked who deny the authority and in- 
frUibility of the book. This, forsooth, from those who pity, seom» 
or dread the man^ who says that conscience is, after all, the best 
guide 1 This from those who are actually maintaining, that when 
conscience and the book come into collbion, we must believe con- 
science to be wrong and the book right I For that is the whole 
meaning of its 'aujthority;' sincci until such collision arises, no 
practical trial of authority can be made. But in this way every 
religious system can guarantee its infallibility to us. Romanism, or 
Mohammedanism, has many points which our consciences approve ; 
therefore each of these systems is divine and infiiilible, therefore we 
are to believe the system in preference to conscience when the two 
clash ! No internal and moral argument, appealing to conscience, 
can ever rightly supersede and dethrone conscience ; in fiict, a doc- 
Ifine which aims at this, under the name of an ' Authentic Bevet 
lation,* aims to destroy our moral sensibilities. If because conscience 
approves something in the Bible, we are to revere the Bible, it must 
be conceded, that if in anything conscience dissents, we must with- 
hold reverence and approval." — The Soul ; her Sorrows and Aspira- 
tions, by Francis William Newman, chapr-i. page 60. 2nd Edition. 



CHAPTER III. 

CHUBCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 

It may appear strange to those who are accus- 
tomed to consider that the great use and end of 
church establishments is^ to preserve and increase 
the religion of a nation, to find them alleged as one 
of the causes of infidelity. Yet to us it is undoubt- 
edly clear that not only they are so^ but that it is 
an inevitable consequence of their existence. This 
might be proved both by a priori, and d posteriori 
arguments. For, taking the first of these methods, 
what are church establishments, and what, fi*om their 
very nature, are they calculated to effect ? The first 
question is readily answered by that solver of all 
dif&culties, history. In all countries, under all 
creeds and circumstances, they have had a peculiar 
affinity. This is readily understood when we consider 
that their object has been similar in every nation, — 
the subjugation of the mind of man to one particu- 
lar mode of interpreting the eternal truths of life, 
deadi, and immortality; and thereby rendering the 
world obedient to priestly domination and a clerical 
hierarchy. It is a piece of great folly to declare 
that religion is the inyention of priests. This can 
never be, for it is a necessity of man, and therefore 
universal as the race. It is beyond all human 
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power to generate religion ; but it is not beyond 
human power to mould the reception given by man 
to religions, and to make a people the dupes of 
their own faith and trustfulness. Everywhere this 
has been the case. - The primal idea has been of 
God, but in what manner that idea should receive 
outward revealment, and how far it should spiritual- 
ize a people, priests have declared. The revealed 
truth is &om heaven ; but its vestments, its sym- 
bols, must necessarily be of earth. Of this necessity, 
the Levites of all nations have made great but 
maleficent use. For let us suppose a church esta- 
blished, and protected by the civil power; what 
follows? This: its hierarchy will have drawn up 
creeds, rituals, ceremonies, articles of belief, and 
confessions of faith. Their care will be to preserve 
these in their original form. Every power which 
may be at their command will be unscrupulously 
used to increase their own influence, and perpetuate 
their rule. All endeavours to get a little more 
light than they decree shall shine upon the worlds 
all attempts to make the truth more clear, more 
simple than their metaphysical clothing, and 
initiated jargon, will all meet with persecution, 
anathema, and death. The Church and its interpre- 
tation, before the Bible and the soul of man, or the 
spirit of God working in man. Ignorance is their 
auxiliary^ and they have become its avowed Mends. 
Knowledge would weaken their power, and they are 
always found its most implacable enemies. They 
bind the spirit of God in their letter of interpretation. 
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The only channel through which it can flow is the 
one their hands have marked out. The ever-living 
truths of God become traditionary lore; and the 
world must be the slave of a past with whose ideas^ 
feelings^ and ways,. it has not the least sympathy. 
The wish of Moses in its awful beauty, and the 
realization of Christ in its stillmore awful beauty ; — 
the cry of the ancient prophet, " that all the Lord's 
people were prophets, and that the Lord would put 
his Spirit upon them;" and the declaration of the 
Holy One that all were priests to God, meet with 
no support, credence, or practical faith in established 
churches. Such a belief would destroy their need, 
their pretensions, and their influence. Spirit must 
be bound for them to rule. The freedom of each 
soul to search the Scriptures as commanded, they 
all prtictically repudiate. Some more consistently 
declare the people incompetent to search; others 
less so insist that they are> and send them heart-sore 
to the task; but woe to them if they find other than 
what they were sent to seek. ** Quench not the 
Spirit/* says the Apostle. Law-churches not only 
quench the spirit, but they destroy it; prevent its 
manifestation. Nothing, in a word, can be more in* 
jurious to religion in its purity, influence and vitality, 
than an hierarchy supported by civil authority, hav- 
ing creeds, rituals, articles, confessions, &c., which 
are declared to contain '' the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth," which to question is 
heresy, and to doubt is damnation. Let it not be 
raid that experience alone has led to this conclusion; 
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reasoning upon the natare of the question, and what 
it inyolves, would lead to the same. 

We now take a church estahlished, having its own 
hierarchy, and all that such an institution implies. 
It follows, as a consequence, that the church becomes 
a corporation. It has interests to maintain, posi- 
tion to preserve, conquests to acquire. Temporali* 
ties and offices, and prebends and posts of honour, 
and situations, lucrative and abounding with worldly 
influence and power, are to be obtained, it may be 
by learning, piety, industry, and merit; but surely 
by cunning, intrigue, favouritism, and wealth. 
Mankind becomes classified. Clergy and laity are 
separate and distinct, having their different courses 
clearly defined ; and while the more privileged may 
profit by undertakings which, if the division were 
rigidly kept by the dividing party, would be called 
secular ; the other may in no way intrench upon the 
path which arrogance and pride, and too often some* 
thing worse, have designated sacred. Hence follow 
mutual distrust and discord; in fine, a denial of 
the right of the ruling party to arrogate to them- 
selves the prerogatives and privileges which they 
claim and have so long, to the injury of man s ad- 
vancement, enjoyed. Hence follow controversies, 
and bitterness, and hate. The Church occupies the 
unenviable position of being the opposer of the in- 
terests of religion for the sake of maintaining its 
own miserable rule; for, by this time, the Church 
has arrived at that saddest of all delusions, the be- 
lieving that its own existence, and the continuance 
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of piety, religion, and truth, in the world, are in- 
evitably united. Soon the world gathers the fruits 
of this. Persecution by sword and fire are waged 
by the dominant party to suppress the manifesta- 
tion of a fuller spiritual development; and speedily 
follow all the evils which seem the inevitable ar- 
rangement of man's attempts to restore the soul 
from priestly thraldom, and hierarchal tyranny. It 
is this fatal error which makes ecclesiastical history 
such a fearful record. The wars called religious 
have originated in this. We doubt not that, in most 
cases, the men who originated and carried them out 
believed that they were doing God service. Yet 
were they mere battles for church dominance and 
corporative aggrandisement; though to these im- 
mediate objects was joined the belief that on the 
triumph of the one party depended the triumph of 
God s eternal truth, and on the triumph of the other 
the utter debasement if not destruction thereof. 
For hence resulted the extreme fierceness with 
which ecclesiastical wars were waged, and the 
cruelty which characterized them. " Turn," says 
Bobert Hall, ''turn a Christian society into an 
Established Church, and it is no longer a volun- 
tary assembly for the worship of God; it is a 
powerful corporation, full of such sentiments and 
passions as usually distinguish those bodies; a 
dread of innovation, an attachment to abuses, a 
propensity to tyranny and oppression. Hence the 
convnldons that accompany reHgious reform, where 
the truth of the opinions in question is better 
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regarded, amidst the alarm that is felt for the 
splendour, opulence, and power which they are the 
means of supporting. To this alliance of Chris- 
tianity with ciyil power, it is owing that ecclesias- 
tical history presents a chaos of crimes ; and that 
the progress of religious opinions which, left to itself, 
had been calm and silent, may be traced in blood."^ 
Now what d priori reasoning would conclude, 
the experience of history confirms. Through all 
the progress of the Christian religion such has 
attended the course of Church establishments. Rome 
is not alone in this respect. Geneva, Germany, 
England, all afford overwhelming evidence of the 
facts. The Albigensian persecutions have found their 
many imitators. Scotland's covenanters show that 
we need not go to Bome for the spirit. All history 
tells us that it is a constant accompaniment of law- 
established churches. In England and other free 
countries the spirit has found little room to display 
itself. Let it not therefore be supposed that it 
has died out from amongst us. We no longer have 
Smithfield fires and Coventry stakes. The age 
forbids persecution taking this manly mode of ex- 
hibiting its zeal for God. But the spirit which lit 
the pyre, and raised the stake, is still active and vital. 
This animus of church establishments will only die 
out with the institution. If the law, and the voice 
of the nation, of which the law is but a declaration^ 
forbid such displays, as were in the good old times 

* Robert Hall'f Apolojgy for the Freedom of the Preta. 
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tolerated, it still makes for itself some place of 
action, some little field on which to exercise itself; 
and what once burnt now inflicts a church rate on 
an opposing dissenter ; what once racked, tortured, 
and incarcerated, now refuses to open sacred ground 
in which to bury the unorthodox dead. To such 
wretched resources is this spirit driven, in order to 
display itself in the present day. Yet display itself 
it does. We might pursue this examination through 
many more details. It could easily be shown how 
a church becomes the instrument of the State. What 
ready tools the lawned gentlemen have ever been to 
carry out the tyrannous purposes of the most tyran- 
nous government ! History is full of examples. 
Who ever looks at the bench of bishops to counte- 
nance any enlightened movement? Who always 
most strenuously oppose the imparting knowledge 
to the people, except through their own crucible ? 
Who are renowned for being the most indefatigable 
antagonists of all political, social, or religious re- 
forms, even in cases of long-acknowledged abuses ? 
To such questions one answer must ever be given. 
Every voice of this multitudinous nation would 
unite in giving the clerical hierarchy in answer. 
Such a charge, and so sanctioned, cannot be without 
foundation. It now stands before us a living 
reality ; it lies in the history of the past, a venerable 
and antiquated fact. Church establishments are, 
and ever have been, one of the greatest hindrances 
to the founding of Christ's kingdom on the earth*. 

* To those who desire to pursue this subject, we cannot do better 
than recommend Mr. Miall's new work, " The British Churches ia 
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But it may be said — Granted all this^ in what way 
can church establishments be considered as a cause 
of unbelief ? We shall see. 

It may be laid down as a rule^ that all which 
opposes the full development of the spirit of inquiry 
which God has implanted in man, is not only in- 
jurious to spiritual progress, but serves to excite 
'inquiry as to how and by what means such pre- 
sumptuous encroachment, by external authority 
upon the conscience, may be weakened and destroyed. 
In proportion to the strength of resistance will be 
the force of reaction. If man cannot satisfy the 
longings of his soul in respect to religious matters, 
his energy will take an opposite course ; and he who 
began by doubting the right of an established clerical 
hierarchy to define a priori what he shall believe, 
and accept as pure divine truth, will very often, 
through the bitterness of controversy, and the total 
disrespect paid to moral, not to say anything of 
religious, control, by the accredited authority, end 
in being opposed to religion itself. Thousands in 
England, at the present time, are living illustrations 
of the fact that such is the case. The spirit will 
not be bound. In some mode or other it will assert 
its freedom. Prevent it doing so, religiously, then 
it will assert its high prerogative in freeing itself 
from all religious control whatever. All attempts 
to effect such an unholy purpose have reacted upon 
the cause which the authorities profess, and in many 

relation to the British People;" a work of pietj, eamestnesi, and 
Uberalitj ; one calculated to effect much good for the religion of thii 
country. 
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eases^ hftTe at heart. This is necessarily the course 
of church estahlishments. They have a creed to 
defend; power to maintain; wealth to preserve; 
emolumentary offices to dispense : the whole system 
of such corporations is opposed to the allowance of 
free inquiry, and religious freedom. What reason 
would conclude, experience proves. In all countries 
they have, in one way or other, heen one of the most 
active causes, why men have denied religious control; 
have become alienated from the church ; and exer- 
cised their zeal, energy, and talent, in exposing 
what are often called the weak points of religion; 
in a word, disbelieving themselves, and labouring 
to make the world disbelieve with them. If the 
natural right of the soul cannot be asserted in con- 
nection with faith, it will assert itself against faith. 
If the channel allowed for spiritual water to flow 
through be not wide enough, then will it scoop out 
for itself a wider. This, we are convinced, is one of 
the reasons why so many have opposed reUgion. 
Given, the soul with her aspirations, God-endowed 
desire to rise and soar, and an established church 
with its narrow restrictions, its soul-limitations, its 
ligaments and bonds, and what must be the con- 
sequence ? A reaction which shall tell not only 
against the proximate restraining powers, but 
against the authority from whom they profess to 
derive, and in whose name they exercise, their re- 
strifctive influence. This cause is perhaps much 
much more injurious to the great body of the people, 
than to the intelligent and thoughtful few. The 
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toiling and industrious have but few opportunities 
and little leisure to separate the purity of the doc- 
trine from the abuse of its professors^ but their 
natural quick-sightedness soon detects the fact, that 
if the doctrine be true, church establishments in 
their present condition must be false ; but if, as the 
law-appointed preachers of the Gospel declare, the 
one is essential to the right reception of the other, 
then the people reject both. To a great extent such 
they have done at the present time. The strange 
anomalies which such a state of things necessitates 
are open to the least observant. The readiness with 
which the hierarchy professes its willingness to 
suffer martyrdom in support of purity of faith, and 
orthodoxy of doctrine, when either are said to be 
threatened, and the cowardice which it displays at 
the moment of action, have won for it the well- 
merited contempt of the majority of the British 
people. " We declare this is wrong in the sight of 
God ; heresy is on the face of it ; it is antagonistic 
to the pure faith of Jesus Christ ; we, the appointed 
guardians of religion, declare it to be irreligious ! " 
exclaim the potentates and doctors of the establish- 
ment. "Well be it so" reply the ministers of the 
temporal power, " that is not our concern ; you are 
our servants and must obey our commands; we 
decree that a man holding the opinions which you 
declare heretical, irreligious, and undoctrinal, may 
be in the church, receive its pay, and eat its rations." 
Do those who believe that the doctrines they con- 
demned were pernicious and heretical, leave a church 
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thus rendered unholy, and unchristian ? Nothing 
of the sort. Having drawn up a protest and got it 
well published, they silently pursue their accustomed 
course, still form part of a body so contaminated 
and sullied, and still receive the wages of sin, and 
eat the bread of iniquity. Can such things, which 
are now of constant occurrence in our Church, 
fail to injure the religious life of a land, and in- 
crease the number of its disbelievers ? Such it has 
done ; and such, with accelerated steps, will it con- 
tinue to do so long as the evil exists. 

But even deeper than this is the injurious effect 
of the union of Church and State. It not only 
increases the indifference of a country, but it renders 
what religion there is of a weak and conventional 
character. The majority of its members will be 
mere conformists, for the sake of advantages which 
result from such conformity. We shall always 
find thousands ready to put on the appearances 
and outward dress of religion when it is called 
respectable to do so, and when such conduct helps 
to fill the pocket and improve the prospects of its 
professors. BeUgion thus pursued, considered as 
a means of worldly improvement and advancement, 
will ever be marked by a coldness of heart, and 
a fiigidness of exterior, repulsive, revolting, and 
deadening: zeal will be ignored; enthusiasm for- 
bidden; energy and warmth of feeling considered 
as fanaticism ; and every attempt to infiise new 
life and vigour into the effete and worn-out 
body, will be met with abuse, opposition, and 
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condemnation. Under such a state^ tbe '' Chris- 
tianity of ibe street " wiU be the Christianity of the 
Chnrch ; instead of the Christianity of Ood being 
the Christianity of the world*. A moral torpor 
will characterize the Church and its movements; 
a consciousness of real weakness amidst apparent 
stength will destroy its influence. The spirit of 
the world will consume the Churchy instead of the 
Church consuming, or subordinating the spirit 
of the world. Every way is this evident at the 
present time. The power most hostile to the 
full development of a Christian life is the 
Chtirch as by act of Parliament established. Its 
different orders, offices, and emoluments, which 
continually act as bribes to allure men from the 
truth, are all hostile to a true Christian ideal. A 
formula of thirty-nine, or any other number of 
Articles, which all who become its members avow- 
edly or tacitly promise to believe and uphold, is in 
all respects inimical to the freedom of the Gospel. 
With such an a priori formula to defend, and the 
Scriptures to use as the instrument, the Holy Word 
ceases to be even a " living soul," much less a 
''quickening spirit." Souls are thus prevented 
from seeking after " the good, and acceptable, and 
perfect will of God." The growth of a vital 
spiritual belief is retarded. Religion becomes an 
institution, a profession, a trade, and a calling; 
instead of an ever-living influence, a reality, a 

* Theodore Parker. 
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fdnction^ and a duty; a mere marketable com- 
modity, instead of a relation between God and man 
not to be purchased " by gold, by much fine gold." 
Tried in every way by its own standard, an 
establishment would be found wanting. Measured 
by its own ideal, it would be found altogether below 
the one assumed. Judged by its efiect, it must be 
condemned as an institution injurious to the re- 
ligious life of a country, and opposed to the 
realization of an active and benevolent piety. 
Taken upon its own especial reasons for being, it 
can in nowise be tolerated; for they are without 
any foundation in the reality of life. Its pleas that 
it fosters and preserves a religious feeling, and 
keeps up a unity of faith, are utterly untenable. 
Of the religious communities now in England, the 
least renowned for its active and zealous Chris- 
tianity is the Church of England, as it is somewhat 
presumptuously called ; while for unity, within its 
pale exists every known form of difference of inter- 
pretation. The opposition it ever presents to social 
and political reforms, to the cleansing the land of 
abuses, has entirely alienated from it the hearts of 
the people; and the wonder is that it is so lost to the 
sense of shame, as to dare to call itself the poor 
man's Church. In every way is its claim to honour 
and love^ and esteem, vain, unmerited, and unac- 
cepted. Its worldliness, its love of ease, its want 
of heart, its frigid respectability, and its preference 
for the things of this world, rather than the things 
of heaven, have brought it to its present low, but 

I 
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well-merited condition. The indifference to^ and 
neglect of religious subjects which this has pro- 
duced can scarcely be estimated. Certain we are, 
that not a little of the practical infidelity of the 
age must be laid to the charge of Church estab- 
lishments. 

The contents of the present chapter may be 
briefly summed up, and the results arrived at 
clearly stated, in a few sentences. The claim of 
an establishment is in the first place, that, without 
such a guardian, religion would die out of the 
world, or at least be most fearfully corrupted. 
To this assertion experience is directly opposed. The 
accredited priests of all ages, though they could not, 
from the nature of man, have been the inventors of 
religion, have always been its chief corrupters. A 
church when sanctioned and supported by the State, 
becomes a corporation, having separate interests and 
distinct prerogatives. These need the preservation 
of a separate and superior order for their defence. 
Hence the origin of clergy and laity. This division 
is speedily followed by the doctrine that the exist- 
ence of such a body, with such immunities and 
privileges, is essential for the existence of religion 
itself. Hence attempt to weaken the clerical or 
priestly power is looked upon as an attack upon 
religion. Persecution, with its awful accompani- 
ments, is the consequence of such an error being 
received. History shows this to be a characteristic 
common to all such establishments, and not pecu- 
liar to any one. From their very nature, they are 
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opposed to free inquiry, and the spread of educa* 
tion^ which would weaken their influence and 
destroy their power. All abuses thus become 
sacred in their sight; to touch them is to lay an 
unhallowed finger upon the holy things of God. 
As instruments of state policy they are necessitated 
to weaken their influence still further by being sub- 
ordinate to their paymasters, and to sell the eternal 
truth " for a mess of pottage." They are hostile 
to the growth of spiritual and political freedom, 
and the hierarchy of a church are ever found 
amongst the bitterest and most zealous opponents 
of all reform, even after the abuse has been long 
acknowledged, and the necessity of its removaJ 
allowed. But finally, and more injuriously still, 
religion under such auspices has become a market- 
able commodity, to be bid for, and, for all the 
worldly advantages attending it, to be obtained, like 
other merchandize, for money. The efiects of such 
a system have been, a contempt for the Church, 
and a repugnance for religion itself, which has 
ended in producing indifference, recklessness, and 
infidelity. Few enemies have been more injuriously 
potent to religion than Church establishments*. 

* '* Here I am led to avow that the churches of England, and that 
decorous part of socie^ to which they set the tone, appear to take a 
less true and less Christian view of the relative enormity of sins 
than the common heart of the world takes. The world broadly dis- 
tinguishes sins of selfishness and malignity as unbearable, and im- 
poses on them many opprobrious epithets — mean, sneaking, rascally, 
&c. ; and these are precisely the sins which of all indicate that a 
man has no stamp of the Infinite Spirit upon him. But sins of pas- 
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non — ^not to iodalged at to injure or betny othen — ^the wtfrld treats 
▼ery mildly ; and these, though of eonne implying the temporary 
conquest of the soul by haier impulses, yet by no means denote the 
total absence of God's Spirit, if the sins have been unpremeditated, or 
the passion Tiolent. Mean and griping conduct, especially if habitual, 
is a far wone spiritual sin than a bout of drunkenness ; yet a church 
will anioiadTert on the latter and dares not touch the former — ^pro- 
bably because it is forced, like the law of the land, to act by rules 
capable of strict definition. Thus we get the astonishing result, that 
while the church (in its treatment of transgressors) typifies the law» 
the world comes nearer to the Qospel ! As the publicans and harlots 
were nearer to the kingdom of God than the Pharisees, so were Byron 
and Shelley than many a punctual reciter of creeds ; and this the 
world well knows, but the churches haye no mouth to declare. Out 
of the above grow moral difficulties concerning all church discipline 
whatever, which, I confess, now seem to me of a most unmanageable 
kind/' — The Soul, her Sorrows and Aspirations, chap. ii. p. 118. 
2nd edition. 



CHAPTER IV, 

SECTARIANISM. 

It is curious to note how, under different forms and 
manifestations, ages repeat themselves. The history 
of the Church, after it became a patronized and 
respectable institution, is that of the divisions of 
the Church. The heresies are the prototypes of 
sects. We have merely changed the name, not the 
thing. Never were they more abundant than at 
the comparatively early epoch of the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries. Before the great separation of 
the Eastern from the Western Church, and long 
after, the greatest cause of discord among Chris- 
tians was what it now is, the insane attempt to 
obtain an impossibility — ^unity of opinion. The 
following passage firom Hilary might have been 
written to-day : — " It is a thing equally deplorable 
and dangerous, that there are as many creeds as 
opinions among men, as many doctrines as incli- 
nations, and as many sources of blasphemy as 
there are faults among us, because we make creeds 
arbitrarily, and explain them as arbitrarily. The 
Homoiusian is rejected, received, and explained 
away by successive synods. The partial or total 
resemblance of the Father and of the Son is a 
subject of dispute for these unhappy times. Every 
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year, nay, every moon, we make new creeds to de- 
scribe inyisible mysteries. We repent of what we 
have done, we defend those who repent, we anathe* 
matize those whom we have defended. We con- 
demn either the doctrine of others in ourselves, or 
onr own in that of others; and reciprocally tearing 
one another to pieces, we have been the cause of 
each others ruin."* Such is, at present, the con- 
dition of the religious world. Difference of opinion 
itself does not constitute sectarianism. The one is 
always to be desired, the other deprecated. Uni- 
formity of belief is a thing not to be proud of, even 
if it were possible to be realized. No two men ever 
look upon the same object from exactly the same 
point of view ; hence, no object can appear to any 
two men exactly the same. Education, the pursuits 
of life, early associations and friendships, prejudg- 
ments and interest, all have their share in producing 
« modification in our acceptance of any given truth' 
Even as respects God, every one who thinks at all 
will have some slight shade of difference in bis idea 
of the Buler and Creator. Bevelation can in no- 
wise remove this difference, for Bevelation itself 
shares in the same law, and is individually inter- 
preted. This difference, under proper control, 
would give healthiness and earnestness to religious 
life, did we not fall into the error of considering 
that our interpretation was the only correct one, 
and that all others were erroneous. This fatal 

• Hilary ; aa quoted by Gibbon. 
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mistake has been productive of the saddest results. 
The beUef that our view of the truth was essential 
to salvation has given rise to bitterness, discord^ 
and strife, where all should be harmony and peace: 
It is this which degrades difference of opinion into 
sectarianism. We should court this difference, wel^ 
come it with kindness, well knowing that nothing 
but truth can ultimately triumph. A nation has 
health and vitality when it can glory in the freedom 
of mind which exercises and allows without let or 
hindrance others to exercise this generous and 
noble liberty. But sad is the condition when 
each member of the State makes his own little belief 
the standard of orthodoxy, and brands as infidel 
and unbeliever all who differ from the articles of 
his creed. Tet such, to a great extent, is the 
present condition of England. . Emulation is the 
great characteristic of her religious life; not the 
glorious emulation of the Christian, which sacrifices 
self for the good of man> but the emulation of 
boasting how many more proselytes we have made 
than the rival sect over the way ; how many more 
churches we support, and how many more mission- 
aries we send out; and how many more Bibles we 
circulate. Such is the worldly spirit which ani-* 
mates the soul of sectarianism, nay, is the necessary 
accompaniment of its existence. We would rather 
man remained unconverted, than be drawn over to 
the enemy. Better he serve in the anny of the 
devil, than not serve in ours. Such, if not the 
language, is at least the practice of sectarianism. 
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Every day affords additional evidence of this. 
Chapels erected, not because they were needed^ but 
because one of another denomination was built in 
the village ; and are we to be outdone by the op* 
posing sect? Immediately a chapel is erected, and 
the division grows wider and deeper between the 
contending parties, while the people look on in 
quiet indifference or inward joy. This is an oft- 
repeated matter; and every time with deeper injury 
to religion. The aspect it presents is little likely 
to convert the ignorant and the sinful. Each sect 
striving to be first to seize upon the yet unreclaimed, 
and declaring, not the positive beauty of holiness, 
but the superiority of its own particular kind, has 
little that is attractive, little that can influence a 
mind which has long looked upon such conduct in 
the light of amusement, rather than with the serious 
desire to ascertain on which side is displayed the 
spirit of truth. 

Measured by the Gospel, which all sects profess to 
follow, what a discrepancy exists ! The command 
of the Apostle is that the followers of Christ " love 
one another." The sign given by the teacher by 
which the world may know Christians, is that " they 
love one another." The spirit of the Gospel is love; 
of sectarianism, discord. Some doctrinal point of 
little or no import ; some metaphysical distinction, 
which can never be explained nor understood, and 
which would be worth nothing if it could be, are 
the grounds of severance, disunion, and enmity. 
Whichever sect may commence a work of love and 
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Gbristian charity^ it is sure to be met with oppo^^ 
tion, questionings of motives, and assumptions of 
evil intentions by the rival sect. Instead of co** 
operation for the furtherance of the design, every- 
thing is done which may by any possibility weaken 
the extra influence such operations were calculated 
to obtain for their projectors and their cause; a 
rival one is established, and energies which, com- 
bined, might have affected much and permanent good, 
are irittered away in idle dispute and unchris- 
tian wrangling. Truly the harvest is great, and the 
labourers but few. Everywhere is strife and discord 
weakening the religious influence of the churches, 
and increasing the number of those who refuse to 
acknowledge their spiritual truth. The continual 
controversies and miserable conduct of the shepherds 
have scattered the flocks ; and no power of theirs 
can ever recall the wanderers back. It would seem 
as if the denunciation of Ezekiel had been uttered 
against them. No words could express so power- 
fully the cause, the effect, and the consequence, as 
those of the Prophet. The religious world should 
meditate much upon their significance, and espe- 
cially their application to the present state of things 
spiritual in England. " Woe be to the shepherds 
of Israel that do feed themselves ! should not the 
shepherds feed the flocks ? Ye eat the fat, and ye 
clothe you with the wool, ye kill them that are fed : 
but ye feed not the flock. The diseased have ye 
not strengthened, neither have ye healed that which 
was sick, neither have ye bound up that which was 

I 3 
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broken^ neither have ye brought again that which 
was diivon away^ neither have ye sought that which 
was lost ; but with force and cruelty have ye ruled 
them. And they were scattered, because there is no 
shepherd: and they became meat to all the beasts 
of the field, when they were scattered. My sheep 
wandered through all the mountains and upon eyery 
high hill : yea, my flock was scattered upon all the 
face of the earth, and none did search or seek after 
them. Therefore, ye shepherds, hear the word of the 
Lord; As I live, saith the Lord God, surely because 
my flock became a prey, and my flock became meat 
to every beast of the field, because there was no 
shepherd, neither did my shepherds search for my 
flock, but the shepherds fed themselves, and fed not 
my flock ; therefore, ye shepherds, hear the word 
of the Lord ; thus saith the Lord God ; Behold, I am 
against the shepherds ; and I will require my flock at 
their hand, and cause them to cease firom feeding 
the flock ; neither shall the shepherds feed them- 
selves any more, for I will deliver my flock &om 
their mouth, that they may not be meat for them."^ 
Such, almost to the letter, is the condition of the 
people under the guidance of our religious sects ; 
and yet they exclaim with wonder, " Why doth the 
heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing?" 
Can the churches be expected to hold the heart of 
the nation ? False to their ideal ; false to the spirit 
of their Master; fiill of mammon-worship, and 
respect of persons; abounding with strife, conten- 

* Ezekiel zxxiy. 2 to 10 inclusive. 
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tion^ and feuds ; cleaving to the letter which killeth, 
and forsaking the spirit which maketh alive, can we 
be surprised at their weakness, their want of success, 
and the little influence they exercise for good in the 
life of the people ? With the spirit of sectarianism 
dominant, religion must inevitably be in a weak 
and still weakening condition. Its attraction has 
ceased, and its glory become dim. He who gave 
his life for all, and came to seek and to save, has 
been made the partizan of a sect, and the teacher of 
a dogma. Were it not so, there is machinery 
enough in operation in England alone to convert 
the world. Yet day by day is the influence becom- 
ing less ; and day by day are the ministers of reli- 
gion more and more becoming a by-word and a 
mockery. The cry of the people is, Settle your own 
differences, and then we may listen to your dis- 
courses of peace, of brotherhood, and love. 

But not only in religious matters has the spirit of 
sectarianism exercised a baneful influence. In this 
respect^ it has had a direct and an indirect effect. 
From the Ohurch it has entered the world, and 
thence reacted upon religion. Take the case as re- 
gards education. Here is a people ignorant, yet 
yearning after knowledge.— " As the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks," so are the majority of the 
working classes longing for education — longing for 
it for themselves and their children. Here one 
would suppose were a common ground on which all 
Christians might unite. It is not so. The people 
may go down to death untaught, ignorant, and de* 
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based, ratlier than receive education from any party 
to whose creed they have not subscribed. Thus, the 
establishment puts in her claims to be the educator 
of youth; the dissenter repudiates it, not from a 
liberal policy, but because his \dew of the truth is 
not the one the churchman would inculcate; the 
voluntaryist, again, disclaims the right or duty of the 
State to find education for its people : and thus, 
from the impossibility of reconciling such adverse 
pretensions, the people cry in vain for mental food, 
for which they hunger with an unabating appetite. 
Need we be surprised at the conclusion drawn from 
such proceedings ? Need it be a matter for wonder, 
that the people declare the ministers opposed to the 
spread of knowledge, because it would destroy all 
their pretensions and liberate the world from their 
rule ? Carrying this a step farther, what more 
natural than that the faith should be made re* 
sponsible for the conduct of its professors, and be in 
its turn neglected, forgotten, or openly disbelieved ? 
When the teachers of religion so far forget the spirit 
of the faith they endeavour to inculcate, as to bicker 
and quarrel amongst themselves as to the interpre- 
tation of what they declare the essential of salvation; 
when they manifest in their controversies all the 
virulence and malignity of partizans ; when, upon a 
scarcely perceptible difierence of discipline, they 
divide and subdivide, and in language of abuse and 
acrimony, declare their superiority to the old mode; 
when a Greek verb variously translated causes quar- 
rels and feuds ; when these, divided upon all other 
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poi&ts, unite to oppose the secular education of the 
people, to resist every attempt made to obtain social 
or political reforms ; when these things are done^ 
and in the name of that religion which has for its 
very base peace and love, for its end the perfection 
of man, which cries in every passage love one another, 
which even urges the world to strive after knowledge 
and truth ; then the present condition of the reli- 
gious life of Europe is easily accounted for, and its 
causes readily discovered. Where example and pre- 
cept differ, where the spoken word and the acted 
life have no agreement, we could have no difficulty 
in declaring what would be the result. The very 
falseness of the religious would generate an opposite 
truthfulness in their opponents. Thus it is. The 
want of sincerity in the life and deeds of the pro- 
fessing Christians of England has caused men not 
only to disbelieve, but to find reasons for comfort and 
gratulation in that disbelief. No state of things 
can be imagined more sad than this. Those who 
should be the salt of the earth have lost their savour. 
A practical infidelity is everywhere rife amongst us, 
which, in its effects, is far more injurious and deeid- 
ly than any theoretical infideKty can, from its very 
nature, possibly be. How few think of the awfulness 
of the words, I believe ! No one amongst us, like 
Faust, asks in agony. Who dares say I believe in 
God ? A lip worship, which but seldom moves the 
heart, and outward conformity, correct as regards 
the decencies of life, the little moralities of social 
law, but oh, how wanting in the fine spirit of Chris- 
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tian godliness, which sacrifices all, sect, interest, 
self, for the realization of Christ's kingdom in the 
soul ! Sectarianism, that spirit which demands for 
itself the right to differ from others in opinion, but 
less than the Pope tolerates difference from its own 
little standard, has taken entire possession of the 
churches. Protestantism, false to its own primal 
assertion of the right of private judgment, has, in its 
various divisions, set up so many little infallibilities, 
far more tyrannic, far more injurious, than the great 
infallibility against which they all ftdminate as the 
anti-Christ; forgetful that the spirit which prompts 
such tirades is anti-Christian itself ; forgetfrd that such 
conduct is more fatal to religion than the power they 
so much decry, and whose influence theygroundlessly 
hold in such dread. In every part of life is sectarian- 
ism spreading its baneful roots. Instead of fostering, 
it checks and retards free inqiury. For one mighty 
eagle opposing its course, there are now a thousand 
night birds doing dolorous music over its progress. 
Each sect, with its own little claim for possessing a 
clearer insight into the truth, deems every attempt 
to press a little farther, and see a little more, or at 
least, to see what we do for ourselves, impiety, and 
opposes it with rebuke, abuse, and defamation. To 
all who watch the course of things, there need no 
more be said to prove the assertion. 

We might pursue the same course in respect to 
sectarianism which we have done with church 
establishments. Both kinds of arguments apply 
with equal force in both cases. It would be but to 
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tread over the same ground again. This would 
prove wearisome. The facts are too potent to need 
much lengthened demonstration of their existence. 
The malign effects of party spirit have long been 
felt, and too often deplored by the wisest and most 
deyout, to need a very large space being occupied 
in their re-assertion here. To trace it in all its 
bearings, to pursue it through all its ramifications, 
and to dilate at large upon the results, would require 
a volume of no small dimensions. It is every day 
tending more and more to injure the religious life 
of our country, and to increase that infidelity 
against which it so eloquently and lugubriously 
complains. Bibliolatry has, on the one side, re- 
ceived its greatest advocates and propagandists; 
while, on the other, nothing has tended so much to 
weaken the effects of that wondrous Book on the 
minds and lives of thousands. Each party claiming 
to draw its belief, its forms, and its doctrines from 
the Bible ; each drawing texts therefirom to establish 
its own peculiar tenets; has converted the life- 
inspiring Book into a divinity too sacred to be 
touched; or a dusty assemblage of texts for aup^ 
porting its own views, and establishing its own creed. 
The practical results of such proceedings have been 
most disastrous. Nothing is now more common 
than the exclamation, '^You can prove anything 
fipom the Bible!" Men not otherwise irreverent 
have become weary of this continual charging and 
countercharging from the same source, and turned 
with disgust from what would else have been their 
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deepest joy, their richest hope, and greatest conso* 
lation. The continual strife, bickering, and mutual 
ill-will generated by this constant endeavour to pro- 
selytize which distinguishes the sects, have produced 
their natural consequences — a people either opposed, 
or, which is still worse, indifferent, and a bigotry 
and fanaticism as totally different from true Chris- 
tianity as midday is from midnight. The mistake 
which sectarianism has committed of making opinion 
the standard of piety has been most fatal. Every 
nonconformist has set up an orthodoxy the departure 
from which is deemed damnation; and while the 
dissentients are quarrelling oyer the disputed point, 
thousands go down to death, uninfluenced by the 
genial and soul-preserving spirit of religion. This 
is an occurrence so common that, like the rising of 
the sun, we cease to be astonished at the fact. The 
closeness of the evil and its daily repetition have, in 
some measure, destroyed the sense of perception as 
to its magnitude and injurious potency. We have 
looked at it so long as to be familiar with it, and 
to consider it a necessary ill ; not as the excrescence 
of a corrupting offshoot of the Tree of Life. By 
sectarianism the unitive faith of Christianity has 
been reduced to a "thing of shreds and patches;" 
its charity has been destroyed ; its holiness stained ; 
its purity spotted; its love abnegated; its whole 
meaning misinterpreted; its tendency misdirected; 
and final triumph materially retarded. The good 
works, and they are many, which have been done by 
the various religious bodies, have been done not 
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through, hut in spite of the sectarianism -which 
marked their course. None can he more willing to 
acknowledge, more grateful for, the glorious works 
of Christian henevolence which owe their origin to 
the faith, and their execution to the Dissenters, than 
myself. But these only serve to convince me more 
and more of the deep vitalism of the religion itself 
which, under such a spirit, could produce such mani" 
festations. Had it not heen for the ever-living 
truth of Christ, his teachings must inevitably have 
sunk under the load of rubbish which has been heaped 
around them. Looking at what, under such circum- 
stances, it has accomplished, we cannot but be 
grieved at the thought of what might have been, if 
its own pure spirit had been left to pursue its own 
course in the earth. Certainly, it has had no greater 
obstructer, no more potent opposer, than sectarianism. 
We know of no sight so sad, as the condition of 
the religious world in England at the present time. 
Perhaps none of the causes given will excite 
more surprise than the present. England is wont 
to pride herself upon enjoying the privilege of 
thinking for herself in matters pertaining to re- 
ligion ; and to this is usually ascribed the superior 
healthiness of our religious life, when compared 
with nations not similarly situated. This is one of 
the chief causes given why our charities are so 
numerous, why so much holy work is even now 
done in England, and why we are at present ex- 
empt from the disasters which rend so many neigh- 
bouring lands. We have little cause to pride ourselves 
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in this. It is the work of our fore&thers, and we 
do little to extend or make it perpetaal. They had 
a faith to establish, we a sect to render dominant 
They were absorbed by the glorious ideas of liberty 
in its noblest acceptation — ^liberty of thought, of 
speech, and conscience. For this they fought, 
suffered, and died. We, with the same holy war* 
cries, struggle for the triumph of some trumpery 
temporal institution, and unite the progress of the 
denomination with the progress of religion. The 
rise or decadence of the one is measured by the 
increase or decrease of the other. The sects look 
around them, and see their yotaries depart, and 
their influence grow " small by degrees and beauti- 
fully less;" then the land echoes with Jeremiads 
and lamentations about the course of scepticism, 
free-thinking, and infidelity. All such cries be* 
token a faithlessness in their utterer, a secret, it 
may be unknown, consciousness of a weakness 
somewhere. Did they believe the truth they teach, 
then these things would cease. Can falsehood be 
stronger than truth ? Is God less potent than the 
Devil ? Yet to hear what we are necessitated to 
hear daily, one would suppose this was the fact. 
What does all this outcry prove ? Sectarianism 
bas mistaken its own glory for the extension of the 
kingdom of Grod; and every retardation of their 
own onward movement is complained of as the 
increase of the power of Belial, and the succumbing 
of the cause of Christ to the interests of the world. 
The controversies now agitating this country are 
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Bad proofs of all our clianges/and utterly preyent 
ttnything we have said from being open to the 
charge of severity, partiaUty, or prejudice. Look 
at the Church with its Gorham case^. Look at 

* " The judgment of the Queen's counsel is well enough for the 
nonce, hut all the world perceives that it is a juggle, alike disgraceful 
■to the Church that must brook it, and to the head of the Church that 
was obliged to give it. They could not heal the wound, and durst 
not probe it, so they skimmed it oyer for a season.** — British Quar- 
terly Review. 

'* We see in the English Church, I will not merely say no descent 
finom the first ages, and no relationship to the Church in other lands, 
but we see no body politic of any kind; we see nothing more or 
less than an establishment — a department of government, or a func- 
tion or operation of the State, — without a substance — a mere col- 
lection of officials, depending on and living on the supreme civil 
power. Its unity and personality are gone, and with them its power 
of exciting feelings of any kind. It is easier to love or hate an 
abstraction than so tangible a frame-work or machinery. We regard 
it neither with anger nor aversion, nor with contempt, any more than 
with respect or interest. It is but one aspect of the State, or mode 
«f civil governance. It is responsible for nothing ; it can appro- 
priate neither praise nor blame ; but whatever feeling it raises is, by 
the nature of the case, to be referred on to the supreme power whom 
it represents, and whose will is its breath. And hence it has no 
identity of existence in distinct periods, unless the present legisla- 
ture or court can affect to be the offispring and disciple of its prede- 
cessor. Nor can it, in consequence, be said to have any antecedents, 
or any future ; or to live, except in the passing moment. As a thing 
without a soul, it does not contemplate itself, define its intrinsic con- 
stitution, or ascertain its position. It has no traditions ; it cannot 
be said to think ; it does not know what it holds and what it does 
not ; it is not even conscious of its own existence. It has no love 
for its members, or what are sometimes called its children, nor any 
instinct whatever, unless attachment to its master or love of its 
place may be so called. Its fruits, as fu as they are good, are to 
be made much of while they are present ; for they are transient. 
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Wesleyanism, with its Conference ejections and its 
land-wide meetings, which in Chartists would have 
met with crown prosecutions. Look at the pro* 
fessedly religious press, and read the articles written 
by these "men of God," No Billingsgate can 
surpass the language used, for coarseness, abuse, 
and defamation. Did we not loathe the pursuit, 
we could furnish a volume of extracts of a character 
disgraceful even to a political partizan on the eve 
of an election, much less organs which have for 
their avowed object the hastening of the reign of 
the Prince of Peace. But we quit this subject, 
conscious that to every earnest, thoughtful heart, 
the contemplations of such scenes must be melan- 
choly in the extreme ; and no argument would be 
required to convince him how injurious such pro- 
ceedings must be to the winning the hearts of the 
people from their present state of indifference and 
direct antagonism to religious influence. Sectarian^ 
ism must ever be a potent cause of infidelity. 

and without succession ; its fonner champions of orthodoxy are not 
earnest of orthodoxy now ; they died, and there was no reason why 
they should be reproduced. Bishop is not like bishop, more than 
king is like king, or ministry like ministry; its prayer-book is an act 
of Parliament of two centuries ago, and its cathedrals and its chap- 
ter-houses are the spoils of Catholicism." — Lectures on certain dif- 
ficulties felt by Anglicans in submitting to the Catholic Church, by 
J. H. Newman, Lecture i. pp. 7-8. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ANTAGONISM WHICH THE PROFESSORS OP RE- 
LIGION HAVE EVER OFFERED TO PHILOSOPHY AND 
SCIENCE. 

The lines which separate philosophy from science 
are clear and distinct. We have classed them 
together here for convenience, and hecause they 
have been the common ground of mistaken religious 
antagonism. From the beginning of history this 
warfare has waged. In Greece it existed, and Rome 
enjoyed its presence. But in no case has it raged 
so fiercely, so destructively, as under the Christian 
dispensation. This has been especially injurious 
to the spread of the faith. The failing to see that 
there must be union in all that proceeds from God, 
has been calainitous in the extreme. The desire 
to learn from the Bible what it was never in- 
tended to teach, has been productive of results 
most inimical to religion. The opposition given to 
scientific inquiries and philosophic pursuits by the 
churches, has generated an antagonism in philo- 
sophers and men of science, which has done not a 
little to weaken the hold of religion on the minds of 
the people. Persecution always destroys itself; but 
it does more — it destroys the cause in whose name it 
carried on persecution. If a Boger Bacon, a 0am- 
panella, a Galileo^ are imprisoned, slain, and made 
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to take false oaths for the glory of Ood, and the 
good of religion, the reaction is certain. If Ood's 
glory require that men walk the earth with closed 
eyes and refdse the evidence of the senses, then 
Ood's glory must look to itself. No matter what 
the result, it still turns. Here is a fact d^mon* 
strahle by a thousand proofs; if you, the interpre- 
ters of Revelation, cannot reconcile the fact with the 
Word, on you rests the consequence. God cannot 
lie. He made the world with all its phenomena. 
We but read the ever open book. What is there 
we unfold. The world will turn, though all the 
divines on earth declare it cannot. Unnumbered 
myriads of years have passed in the earth's forma- 
tion, though all united priestdom declare it to be a 
work of only six days. There are the evidences 
before us, palpable, tangible, and, oh, how legible ! 
The attempt to render them of none e£fect, or the 
more bold and open denial, are alike vain. To 
appeal to passion or prejudice, or what is still 
worse, the arm of power, is one of the greatest 
falsehoods to truth. All things coming from 
God are truthful and divine* To strive to make 
facts conform to an ever- changing standard of or- 
thodoxy, or else to repudiate the facts, must in 
time produce disgust, contempt, and open or secret 
disbelief in a revealed religion, whose funda- 
mental teachings are said to be diametrically op- 
posed to the fact discovered. In no case could such 
a course act otherwise than injuriously. Is not 
this the chief cause why so many scientific men, 
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both in our o-wn oouBtry and others^ have been open 
to the charge of disbelief? Are not the fabe 
interpreters of a Diyine Book responsible here? 
Man cannot close his eyes to evidences so easily 
accumulated and clearly demonstrated. To do so 
were an infidelity of the archest kind. Beally and 
truly there can be no war between science and faith. 
Where it exists we may be sure there is error and 
wrong on one side or the other. On whichever side 
this may be, religion must temporally suffer; the 
number of disbeUevers will increase while its teach* 
ers assert that unless discoveries can be made con- 
formable to their interpretation of how things should 
be, they are irreligious and godless. Can there be a 
moment 8 doubt but that a geologist will adhere to 
the evidence which the earth's strata affords of the 
many changes she has undergone; — the many revolu- 
tions suffered ; — and the immense numbers of cycles 
required to attain her present condition ? Should the 
theologian assert, as he does, that it cannot be, for 
then the Mosaic account ceases to be true, what will 
be the consequence ? The scientific teacher must 
perforce, if such be the alternative, reject the literal 
reading of Moses, and become, according to the di- 
vine, an infidel. The breach, once begun, continues 
to widen. Not only old Bome has persecuted her 
Campanellas and her Galileos. Witness the outcry 
raised a few years since, and even now heard in the 
land, against the impiety, wickedness, and infidelity 
of geology. No ancient defender of the Ptolemaic 
astronomy ever displayed more fierceness, or waxed 
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more wratb, against a teacher of the Copernicaii 
system, than these teachers of Christianity have 
manifested against the professors of the new science. 
They have boldly declared that Bevelation and geo- 
logy cannot he both trae. There is an irrecon- 
cilable disagreement between them. What follows? 
Science cannot retract. To do so were to blaspheme. 
Its faith is based on eternal truth. To endeavour to 
make it square with any pre-announced credence 
would be altogether unworthy of any searcher after 
truth, and an utter prostitution of those faculties 
for whose right use man is responsible to God. 
Here there has been for years internecine war. No 
one unaccustomed to examine such questions can 
imagine the consequences resulting from such con- 
duct. God's Word must substantiate God's work. 
They are parts of one great whole. Contradiction 
cannot exist. They are mutually dependent; and 
complement each other. A war between them must 
be injurious to the least sensibly demonstrative. 
Such has been the result of this unnatural and im- 
pious controversy. The proofs of science are evident 
to the senses. They more forcibly reach the convic- 
tions of men unaccustomed to metaphysical inquiries, 
who are the great majority ; and who, while they see 
the force of a material fact, are too often unable to 
follow the argument which deduces the truth of a 
spiritual proposition. To such men the declaration 
of irreconcilability between religion, or rather Eeve- 
lation, and science, must end in the weakening of 
the less palpable, though perhaps infinitely the 
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most important subject The same may be said of 
philosophy, though the result has been less appa- 
rent. It is true that the mass of the people never 
philosophize. They accept, rather than arrive at 
conclusions. There are traditionary infidels as 
well as traditionary behevers. After deep thought 
and much labour, the original promulgator of a 
doctrine has arrived at his conclusion. It de- 
scends to the people as a thing proved, and is 
received in its entireness, without going through the 
demonstration step by step. The history of any 
and every idea is a testimony in our favour. First, 
the property of one, then of a few, it at last be- 
comes the accepted traditionary property of a nation. 
Philosophical teachings have been amenable to the 
same law, and have proceeded in the same course. 
Here the theological antagonism has had the same 
effect, as in the case of science. The Bible is not, 
and was never intended for, a book of philosophy. 
It has no system to propound. It never descends 
to analyze the faculties of man, to give the cause of 
every effect, except the grand final cause — God. 
The attempt to reduce it to this has injured its pro- 
per acceptance. The endeavour to ignore every 
faculty but reverence has, in a great degree, turned 
reverence from its legitimate end. Man is endowed 
by the Creator, for wise purposes, with various facul- 
ties; not to use them, even were that possible, would 
be a grievous sin. This demand theologians have 
made. Philosophy has from very necessity repu- 
diated their right to make such a demand. In this 
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respect philosophy has been right To bdieve a 
thing, and not to ntter it because of the conse- 
qaences that may result therefrom, is a cowardice 
and a sin. It is our duty here, to say our belief 
earnestly, sincerely, and openly, to scatter onr mm- 
tal wealth with an ever open hand ; to plant our 
standard; to sow onr seed; to breathe, and if 
necessary, to shout onr truth; to preach on the 
house-tops what we hear in the ear ; regardless of 
what may ensue. The highest example to which we 
can appeal, with the fore-knowledge, and complete 
consciousness of its effects, taught his truth, and 
left it to produce its own results. The priests and 
accredited teachers of the time foretold an age of 
atheism, of superstition, and crime ; it mattered not. 
The saying was said, the seed was sown; chief 
priests, and scribes, and Pharisees, may rage their 
impotent wrath, the word will spread, the seed will 
grow; and, though destruction and doom be the 
issue, truth must be triumphant, and the convic- 
tions of the soul find for diemselyes a form and 
utterance. 

The history of philosophy is peculiarly illustrative 
of the mode in which the powers of mind have been 
too strong for all external bonds and ligatures. 
The Church in all ages has exercised every instru- 
ment it could command for the puipose of checking 
its progress, but in vain. Imprisonment, torture, 
death, have been her material appliances for crush- 
ing the development of the intellect. Spiritual 
weapons have not been neglected. Excommunica- 
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tion and infamy have been heaped upon all who 
dared to pass the Bubicon of canonical authority. 
'' Bell, book, and candlestick" have been employed 
for like purpose. Every means that skill, cunning, 
and power could devise, have in turns been put into 
action, to force or terrify the daring assertor of the 
soul's freedom back to the Procrustean measure of 
an opposing clerical hierarchy. The soul has been 
victor. Still, despite the experience of the past, — 
the lessons it inculcates ; the invariableness of its 
teachings that like causes under every variety of 
manifestation have produced like effects ; the im** 
mutable laws it reveals by which man and his des- 
tiny are regulated and governed ; all seem to have 
been thrown away. Authority and power have ever 
repeated the old blunders. As temporal position 
has changed, the protestors against, have become 
advocates and practisers of, persecution. In one 
vicious circle they have proceeded. Weakness and 
toleration ; power and persecution ; such is the his- 
tory of religious bodies throughout the world. To 
day, as in old time, it is the same. Beligion is still, 
by its teachers, made the antagonist of philosophy 
and science. The consequence is, that philosophy 
and science, instead of being the handmaids of faith, 
are its careless and indifferent contemporaries ; too 
often its open and direct opposers. They have, per- 
haps, too rashly accepted the charge of their incom- 
patibility with each other. In one great point they 
have a direct advantage, — the sublime manner in 
which, for the most part, they pursue their silent 

K 2 
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course ; merely laying down their positive truths, re^ 
jecting the gauntlet of controversy with one simple 
but overwhelming answer to all the attacks made 
upon their discoveries, their effects, and motives. 
The blind man cured by Christ, no matter what 
the learned of the Sanhedrim might say to him^ 
had but one answer ; of their reasonings he knew 
nothing, but this he knew; that whereas he was 
blind, he then saw. So reply true science and 
philosophy. We cannot pause to inquire about 
and to settle your theological disagreements; but 
whatever you may say about the impossibility of 
a thing being so, this we do know, spite of all 
contradiction, '' the earth still moves ;" strata stUl 
contain evidence of the extreme antiquity of the 
earth; chloroform does remove, or deaden pain ; and 
God has endowed man with different faculties for 
divine purposes ; and he is the great unbeliever who 
refuses to apply them in all their variety for the 
betterment of man. Such is at present the state of 
the controversy. Let us now see how it acts upon 
the religious life of the people. 

The life of a people, its belief, its faith, its general 
characteristics, are the product of its thinkers and 
teachers. If there be unity among its great men, 
there will also be unity among the multitude. If 
conti'oversy, fanaticism, doubt, and unbelief, are 
the prevailing conduct of the thinkers of a nation^ 
the people will reciprocate the same, in a larger, 
more distinct, and more exaggerated manner than 
their teachers. Thus the controversial among them 
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are more ready to quarrel, and more dogmatic in 
their assertions ; the fanatics are more narrow, more- 
higoted, and intolerant; the unbelievers are more 
wildly infidel, and more irrationally opposed to re- 
ligion. It is a universal truth. The masses always 
reveal in their thinkings and actings the charac- 
teristics of their theologians, poets, philosophers,, 
and teachers of science. We may judge of a peo- 
ple's teachers by the people themselves. The French 
have long been the product of Voltaire, Eousseau, 
and the Encyclop6dists. The English owe their 
present somewhat superior piety to their Whitfields 
and Wesleys. They owe their irreligion to their 
Gibbons, their Humes, and their Owens. To the 
controversies among their theologians — to the war 
between reUgion and science, and philosophy — do 
they also owe much of their present indifference 
and antagonism to religious influences. This, with- 
out doubt, is one of the great causes why mankind 
are at present so dissatisfied with their religious 
institutions. There has long been a practical athe- 
ism in our public scientific lectures. God has been 
banished from the theatre. In learned phraseology 
have we striven to eject Him from his throne in the 
hearts of men. "Final Cause," the " Great First 
Cause," "The Universal Law," "Nature," and a 
thousand other fine, learned, and inexplicable phrases 
are resorted to for the purpose of avoiding the brave 
old word expressive of all these. The effect of this, 
in these days of educative progress, cannot well be 
portrayed. With this accounting for all things by 
laws well understood, and causes easily explained. 
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the need for a personal saperintending power, the 
need of a Ood — to regiQate the goings of the nni- 
Terse, has. been superseded. From the readers of 
our popular scientific treatises, and the auditors of 
our popular scientific lecturezs, these views have 
spread to the less intelligent portions of the people; 
for men, thank Ood, are always propagandists, 
whether they disbelieve or believe. It is now very 
&r firom uncommon to hear men who can neither 
read nor write, discourse eloquently upon the super- 
erogation of wanting a god. " No man," says one* 
who knows them weU, '* no man who does not go 
much amongst the people, can tell the extent to 
which infidelity, and even atheism, has spread 
amongst them." Let not the religious say this 
is the natural result of science and philosophy. 
Nothing can be farther firom the truth ; the cause 
lies nearer home. Beligious teachers themselves 
are more responsible than they seem to imagine, or 
are willing to allow. Their opposition to science has 
produced neglect on the part of her devotees. Men, 
whose souls have yearned to write holy on their 
labours, have been deterred by the unholy antago- 
nism of the teachers of Christianity. The constant 
watchfulness lest a word should be uttered, or a 
discovery made, which might invalidate an accepted 
orthodoxy; the combined labours to suppress and 
retard the progress of opinion ; the universal cla- 
mour raised by tbe guardians of faith against the 
unlucky soul, who in his search after truth has 

* William Howitt. 
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been led to conclusions which the accredited au- 
thorities have refused to sanctifjr ;— these, and other 
courses daily pursued by professors, have produced 
results which so many lament, and which have been 
the fruitful causes of many of the evils now so 
generally deplored. It is now no uncommon thing 
for a Christian minister to be charged with infidelity 
for endeavouring to unite science and faith; and 
for the scientific writer to be openly sneered at as 
striving to popularize himself by maintaining a 
"cant and creed" if he unite an earnest, reve- 
rential, and reUgious feeling with his teaching of 
natural truth. Too true amongst us are the 
mournful utterances of Thomas Carlyle: "The 
eternal sacredness of this universe itself, and 
of this human life itself, has fallen dark to the 
most of us." 

We cannot do better than conclude the present 
chapter by the following quotation from one who 
has been by one party often charged with " infi- 
delity," and by the other as preaching a " cant and 
a creed." " The advocates of the inherent moral 
disorder of the world, however, will probably point 
to history and to the actual condition of the human 
race in every country of the globe, as affording 
demonstrative evidence that this supposed moral 
government is a dream. The past and present suf^ 
ferings of mankind cannot be disputed; but I ask, 
in what age, and in what nation, have the reUgious 
instructors of the people been believers in an actual 
practical moral government of the world by God ? 
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Where and when have they expounded the natural 
arrangements by means of which this government 
is accomplished ? And when and where have they 
directed the religious sentiments of the people to 
reverence and obey the natural laws as the roads 
that lead to secular virtue and prosperity ? Ever 
since the promulgation of Christianity, has any 
nation discovered, and practically fulfilled, the 
natural conditions by which the precepts of this 
religion are supported and enforced? Not one 
example is known of such conduct : need we, there- 
fore, be surprised at the results being such as his- 
tory discloses and we perceive ? The evidence of 
past and present experience certainly demonstrates 
that mankind, by shutting their eyes to the order 
of Providence in the world, by trampling the dic- 
tates of morality and religion under foot, and by 
seeking prosperity and happiness under the guidance 
of their selfish animal propensities, have never 
realized the objects of their desires ; but it does not 
prove that no scheme of moral government adapted 
to their nature exists. It shows that they have not 
discovered such a scheme; but neither had they 
discovered the steam-engine, railroads, nor the 
effects of sulphuric ether, until a very recent date. 
They have been, and generally speaking, continue 
to be, ignorant of their own nature, — of the adap- 
tations of the external world to its constitution ; — 
of the principles on which the order of nature is 
firamed, and of their own capabilities of conforming 
to it, and hence many of their sufferings may be 
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accounted for ; but the requisite discoveries may be 
made, and indeed have been partially made, and all 
experience shows that human happiness has in- 
creased in proportion to obedience to the natural 
laws. The most intelligent, moral, and industrious 
nations are the most prosperous and happy; the 
most ignorant, idle, self-seeking, turbulent, and 
aggressive, are the most miserable and poor. These 
undeniable facts afford strong indications that a 
moral government of the world by natural laws 
exists; and if it does so. is not the discovery of its 
scheme an important study, claiming the serious 
attention of man ? I cannot too often repeat, that, 
unless the Cliristian morality be sustained and en- 
forced by the order of nature, it is in vain to teach 
it as a rule of conduct in secular affairs."* 

We have now, as impartially and as briefly as we 
possibly could, endeavoured to solve the most im- 
portant question of the present time. To many, we 
doubt not, much that has been scdd will give pain ; 
but pain is far preferable to a life of unconscious 
error. Our search has been for truth, and we have 
unhesitatingly followed our subject wherever it 
might lead. The solutions usually given to this 
subject, have, after deep thought, and earnest medi- 
tation, appeared entirely untenable. The unsatisfac- 
tory results of previous inquiry into the matter, and 
the altogether inconclusive answers given to the 
question by the orthodox, led to a re-investigation 

* Gborge Combe: Relation between Keligion and Science^ pp. 
38, 34. 
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of the whole suhject The feaifal importance of its 
nature to the fhture destiny of man is a sufficient 
reason for the enquiry. If we have not attained to 
a complete mastery of the argument, we may, per- 
haps, have laid a stone for the foundation of some 
future building to be erected by a more skilM 
architect. 

Let us now give an epitome of the conclusions to 
which our investigation has led us. The usual 
theory of human depravity, in nowise affords a 
sufficient cause for the effect. The subordinate 
causes, such as vice, ignorance, and pride, assist us 
but little in endeavouring to account for the ex- 
istence of such a wide-spread disease. Thrown upon 
a different track, we found the great primal cause 
of infidelity was to be searched for in the falseness of 
a church to its ideal« This fiindamental cause is 
powerfully aided by the secondary causes. Bibhola- 
try, which we defined as a subordination of the spirit 
— the ever-living spirit — of God, to the letter of the 
word ; law-church establishments with their pro- 
fessed unity, but internal differences ; sectarianism 
carefully distinguished from the healthy holding of 
diverse opinions under one common head, by its 
elevation of some doctrinal dogma, and making that 
the sine qud non of a holy and devout life; and 
lastly, the antagonism religious teachers have ever 
displayedt owards philosophy and science; — these 
combined causes, it appears to us, are sufficient to 
explain the existence of the giant evil which has 
done, and is stil doing, so much to make our lives 
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the sad, sad things which in modem Europe they 
have hecome. The total disintegration of modem 
society; the awful discrepancies between rich and 
poor; the luxury and want, which riots and dies 
side by side, are totally irreconcDable with any deep 
religious feeling existing in the mass of the people, 
or of a practical holiness manifesting itself in the 
various relations men should hold one with another. 
In some form or other infidelity manifests its ex- 
istence in every phase of society. There is no part 
in which it does not injuriously display itself. In 
the church, the shop, the mart, the direct principles 
of Christianity are practically ignored, and virtually 
repudiated. A low utilitarianism, a sad love of the 
creature comforts of life, a grievous mammon- 
worship, have entered our philosophy, our living, 
and our trade. We have forgotten the ever-living 
and ever-present God ; have ceased to do our every 
act as beneath the " great Task Master's eye." The 
issue is what we have seen, and what, alas, we daily 
see. Holiness, purity, trath, aire daily, hourly sa- 
crificed at the earthly shrine of some poor temporal 
idol. "The eternal sacredness of this universe itself, 
and of this human life itself," is forgotten in the 
haste which is everywhere displayed; the hot rest- 
lessness, the feverish pulsations of modem life, are 
injurious to morals, and entirely opposed to the 
forbearance, loving-kindness, and brotherhood of 
the Christian faith. Any investigation into the 
causes which have produced such results, needs no 
apology, nor deprecatory explanations. 



PART III. 

BBLieiOUS SCBPTI0I8M ; ITS CURB. 



INTRODUCTION. 

It is now that we begin to feel more than ever the 
onerousness of the task we have undertaken. To 
detect evils is an easy thing, when they have become 
so palpable as those upon which we have dilated. 
To trace their causes is also a subject of comparative 
facility; but to propound remedies is an under- 
taking which often baffles the power of the most 
gifted. Happy shall we be, if anything said by us 
shall be found suggestive of means, whereby a more 
vital religious life may manifest itself in the hearts 
of the people. 

In looking upon a subject like the present, the 
difficulties which oppose the arrival at a right con- 
clusion, and the attaining of a course of action which 
shall be at once unitive and individual, seem almost 
insuperable. Human nature, so linked with things 
as they are, revolts against any proposed radical 
change. Interest, custom, prejudice, all are opposed 
to the man who is bold enough to say in the face 
of all, this is wrong. There is but one thing which 
can support a man under such circumstances, — the 
consciousness of internal purity of intention, and a 
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thorough conviction of the necessity for uttering his 
views of the matter. The present work was not 
undertaken willingly ; not undertaken till after long 
self-questioning, and a deep sense of the burden 
laid upon the writer. As the work progressed the 
inquiries it demanded have not only increased this 
burden, but have also increased the strength of the 
conviction under which it was first commenced. 
With trust in God we pursued the investigation; 
and with increased trust in the same Power, we con- 
tinue our labours. 

The inquiry into the causes of scepticism has in 
some degree suggested its cure. The primal 
cause has shown in what direction we must look for 
the great means of restoration. The falseness of a 
church to its ideal being accepted as the great 
cause of the irreligion of a people, it follows that an 
actual realization — in as far as is possible with our 
condition — of that ideal will be the chief cure of the 
existing evil. To this we propose, then, to direct 
our first attention ; reserving for after consideration 
some of the means by which such a realization may 
be materially assisted. At least, minds, which 
before passed over such questions with a passing 
remark at the enormity of the evil, may, perhaps, 
be induced to employ their energies to produce a 
better state of things, one more conformable to the 
spirit and genius of Chjistianity than at present 
distinguishes the world. One thing is certain— the 
heart will have spoken, and if it reaches other hearts, 
some good must result from the intercommunion. 



CHAPTER I. 

THB BBSTOKATION OF THB LOST IDBAL TO THB 

CHUBGHBS. 

If we look at the apostolic times, we shall find that 
Christianity had a vitality it no longer seems to 
possess. It may be urged in reply to this, that 
the Apostles were inspired men, and, therefore, are 
no standard by which to measure our present con- 
dition. To this we reply, that all men have the 
promise of assistance from the Spirit, which is in- 
spiration, if they only faithfully believe and ask, and 
work. The Spirit is always one and the same. No 
age, no circumstance, no change of outward relations, 
can in anywise affect the immutable. If the Spirit 
no longer works in us, if the kingdom of God seems 
no nearer earth than it did two thousand years ago, 
it is because we have quenched, excluded, or resisted 
the holy influence ; and not because it has ceased 
to watch for the open heart, to be ready for the 
yearning soul. The Spirit waiteth ever; is as 
potent, as inexhaustible, as when at Pentecost it 
visibly descended in the sight of man. No condi- 
tion of society can possibly exist more diametrically 
opposed to the reception of the holy faith than 
what existed at the time of Christ; than that painted 
by Paul in the Romans. With all our sins, we are 
still very far from being so lowly sunk in sensuality 
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and beastliness. Yet in such an age, amongst suoh 
a people, was the word uttered, did Jesus preach, 
and the Apostles convert. In that age has Chris- 
tianity the perhaps only perfect Church to which 
she can point. Can it then he supposed that the 
same faith is unable, if truly spoken and lived, to 
effect a complete change in the religious life of to- 
day; impotent to realize a Christian community 
among a people anxiously, ardently yearning for a 
better, nobler, purer state than at present exists! 
Assuredly not. But to do this presupposes much. 
There must be a consciousness that our life is not 
Christian first. To this consciousness we have 
pretty generally arrived. With this must also be 
vividly felt the impossibility of any return to old 
forms, to old authorities, to old organizations. The 
outward manifestations of every age are only fit for 
that age. Nay, it is greatiy to be attributed to a 
too long adherence to these, that we owe much of 
our present barrenness of vital godliness. All such 
modes of manifesting the faith of a by-gone age are 
efiete and dead. Nothing but a deep sense of the 
sad condition of to-day could have produced such 
a system as Puseyism. Our day, our wants, our 
necessities, must be consulted; must have a place 
m all attempts to invigorate the reUgion of our age. 
There is but one source whence this can be supplied. 
The life and death of the Saviour are the rule and 
guide of all times and peoples. The teachings of 
the Master are perennial. In every state and con- 
dition of man they are life-inspiring and healing. 
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Here we have an unchanging quantity^ with the 
spirit ever-present in the conscience, hy which to 
measure first our individual selves^ and then the 
churches. Here, then, appears to me the centre of 
the whole question. Every member of a Christian 
church should test himself severely. Am I a Chris- 
tian ? should he the great question. Can I say of 
all my acts, words, thoughts, these are done for the 
glory of God and the welfare of man ? Though we 
may not imitate the actions of the Master, yet we 
might use such a self-examination of the motives of 
all our actions conformable to the spirit of his life. 
We may question ourselves as to whether under such 
circumstances he would have done such a deed ; or 
whether, under any circumstances, it is consonant 
with our profession, to do it. A doubt as to the 
rightness of our actions should always confirm us in 
rejecting them. Thus now, as ever, the first great re- 
quirement is individual perfectment. Pure members 
will make a pure body; Christian hearts, a Christian 
church. No matter where this reformation begins. 
Better, perhaps, if begun in those who have now 
power and influence over many. The ministers 
have here a notable work to perform. Regardless 
of all things but Christ and his kingdom, for every 
sin they should have a rebuke; for every misfor- 
tune, a consolation ; for every suffering, a balm. 
Wealth should have no power to avert a condemna- 
tion, or to prevent an approval. God ever-living, 
ever-present, should they teach to man. Faithful- 
ly should they repeat the question of Paul, " Who 
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shall separate us from the love of Christ ? shall tri- 
hulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword?" This was once 
possible; is ever possible. What God has asked 
of man to do, he has given him the power to do. 
This we grant is a " hard saying." But be it re- 
membered that, though *' of myself, I can do nothing, 
yet, through God, I can do all." Every one con- 
vinced of the necessity of such a change, should be 
active in the work. In the Church of Christ there 
is no account of layman and priest. All should be 
priests to God. No want of the ecclesiastical fiction 
of ordination should deter any from speaking on. 
this most vital topic. Were this so, we should soon 
find an entire change in die religious life of the 
country. 

A church to realize its ideal must be the faithful 
exponent of the universality of its faitii. Not the 
church of this or the other section of society; 
but active for godliness in every part. The sins 
of all must alike meet with reproof, the sorrows of 
all with consolation. In no case can the Church 
safely become the mere interpreter of metaphysicd 
propositions on the one hand, nor the dogmatic 
assertor of any esteemed essential on the other. 
Becoming in a bad sense the servant of his con- 
gregation, we often see absolute trutii and verity 
lost by the minister, through the " fear of man, 
which worketh a snare." We have our fashionable 
preachers, as well as our fashionable actors. Con- 
ventionalism has entered the Church and destroyed 
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its moral effect on its membeis. The dread of 
giving offence has caused many a soul to be false 
to his God« While in many cases the fonns of 
social life have weakened the force of the teacher ; 
in others he has too mnch " minded high things, 
and too little condescended to men of low estate.** 
In no sense is the Ghurch the Church of the people. 
It most become so. Here again is the core fomid 
in the realization of its lost ideal. The mass of 
the people are in all countries the poor. This, the 
largest portion, the Church neglects. No cure can 
be effected in their neglect of, and opposition to, 
religious influence, until it can be said everywhere, 
as it was in Jerusalem of old, ''the common 
people heard him gladly." In this respect the 
churches have the farthest departed from their 
original practice and triumphs. To regain their 
lost position they must condescend to men of low 
estate. The feelings, the wants, the necessities, the 
sins, the sorrows, the sufferings of the people con- 
stantly tax their labours. Sympathy must unite 
them. The bruised heart should find its balm of 
Oilead there, though all the world beside refused to 
supply it. To the doubter they should be kind ; to 
the unbeliever charitable ; to the sinfid attractive ; 
to the sorrowful consoling. Every phase of spiritual 
disease and suffering, should find, if not entire cure, 
at least medicinal care from their labours and love. 
In all cases should the ninety-nine folded sheep be 
left, for the sake of the hundredth wandering and 
lost one. Were this but so — and were believers but 
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faithful it would be so — we should soon cease to hear 
of the weakness of the churches, and complaints of 
their little influence over the hearts of the many. 

The churches have departed &om their ideal in 
their militant aspect The early founders of Chris- 
tianity but seldom attacked existing evils. They were 
contented with teaching positive truth, and leaving 
that to produce whatsoever results it might. They 
stayed not to calculate consequences; formed no 
organisation to carry out this object, or to destroy 
that. They uttered what was needful to form a 
perfect man in Christ Jesus, well knowing that the 
acceptance of this would necessitate the death of all 
inimical thereto. Christianity reversed the form of 
the decalogue. Instead of Thou shalt not do this, it 
declared what man should do to inherit eternal life. 
For Thou shalt not kill ; we have, " Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself;" well knowing that a law 
of negation is always less potent than one of positive 
act. If man love his neighbour as himself, he needs 
no law commanding him not to kill. So throughout 
all its commands. They are positive. Man is given 
somewhat to do, not told of somewhat which he 
must not do. " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, &c. ;" "Do unto others as thou 
wouldest others should do unto thee." " Be chaste, 
temperate, long-suffering, forbearing, full of love 
one toward another." This is its characteristic. All 
its parables are relations of something done ; given 
as examples of what the Lord's followers should do 
in similar circumstances. The good Samaritan is 
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a perennial lesson of vital godliness. All are of a 
like character. We are to tend the sheep ; to love 
the poor ; to give our cup of water ; no list of vices 
and sins is given which we are commanded not to 
do ; but practical virtues are illustrated by parables 
of universal application enjoining upon his followers 
the performance of such positive acts in all times. 
Those who have studied human nature know how 
consonant such teachings are with man's whole state 
and condition. Yet the modem churches have re- 
versed this order. Long and weary discourses of 
what we must not do ; in the place of applications 
of the beautiful and ever fruitful life of the Lord. 
We have receded to Jewry again. All things, the 
lowest part of our nature, interest, prejudice, self, are 
appealed to in the action of our churches, to induce 
men to accept the Gospel, forgetful that ever did Christ 
appeal to the higher, the diviner faculties of man ; 
to self-abnegation, sacrifice, love, as the only means 
whereby his teachings could conquer the world, and 
subdue the evil thereof. Were his spirit but pre- 
sent in our churches, such would be the course of 
their conduct. Sut it is not so. A weak adherence 
to certain outward and dead forms prevents the soul 
of the Faith from inspiring our modem life with the 
nobleness, the unselfishness, and purity which so 
distinguished the early Christians, and formed the 
highest types of human excellence. The militancy 
of the Church is not now directed against the evils 
of the world, but against all that threatens its own 
corporate existence ; and, in the endeavour to realize 
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a mor6 vital religious life^ a more practical faith, 
promises to remove clerical power and influence. 
The militancy now is against the secular education 
of the people, against political reforms, and social 
ameliorations. Instead of the spirit of Christianity 
entering and elevating the world, the spirit of the 
world has entered, depressed, and almost destroyed 
the spirit of Christianity. Yet might this be changed 
by a sense of its true relation to man and our times, 
and a complete carrying out of the principles result- 
ing from such a sense. While they ignore and 
entirely neglect the nature of an age, that age will 
ignore and entirely neglect their voice. Under such 
relationship, or rather non-relationship, clamour 
is useless, and complaint vain. While it exists, the 
Church will be powerless, and the people unblessed. 
The great glory of Christianity is its adaptability 
to all times, all people, and all circumstances. It 
is all things to all men. This the churches have 
ceased to be. Living the past, thinking the past, 
teaching the past, they are with us, but not of us. 
When they clearly understand their mission, and 
faithfully fulfil it, they will find that reUgion has 
not lost its power ; and that wherever it is no longer 
a living and practical influence, the churches and 
not the people, the teachers and not the unbelievers, 
are responsible for the loss of authority, and want 
of vitality. For such a disease, the cure is ready at 
their own hands, if they will but use it. By a faith- 
fill discharge of what all acknowledge to be their 
duties, it would be done. *' In how many practical 
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ways/' it has been well said, '' might the fellowship 
of the Christian spirit be unequiyocally shown and 
proved ! — and in no other way can it be certainly 
shown at all. If the land was stirred irom centre to 
circumference, by efforts and straggles to realize 
the Christianity of the Sermon on the Mount, to 
suppress sin, immorality, unbrotherly passions, 
unholy living, which are manifest infidelity — as it is 
for the sake of a doctrinal symbol, or a sacerdotal 
garment, what an expansion might there be of the 
spirit of Christ in sympathizing hearts, which theo- 
logy now severs, and what a strengthening of that 
spiritual force to which God has entrusted the con- 
quest of evil ! Where multitudes are perishing for 
the bread of life, nay, famishing for the bread which 
perisheth itself, what is Christianity, the Church of 
Christ, the great spiritual power of the world, devis- 
ing in its heart of hearts for the healing of the 
nations ? Alas ! it seems a bitter scoff to name the 
religious interests of the day — the Trinitarian con- 
troversy and the Apostolic succession. With these the 
Christian Church feeds the hungry, and clothes the 
naked, and opens the eyes of the blind, and preaches 
peace on earth. For these some contend all their 
lives, and some are persecuted, and some have to 
shrink away jfrom all they have known and loved, 
and consume their hearts in lonely sorrow, and die 
almost doubting whether Christianity has blessed 
the world. Evil goes unchallenged, and sufferings 
unrelieved, and oppression unabated, and wrongs 
unredressed, — while free thought, in whatever close 
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connection with the love of God and the obedience 
of Christ, has the world's dread, fear, and scorn 
turned full upon it. Supposed error breaks Chris- 
tian fellowship more than known vice. Heresy is 
questioned at the door, and turned back, while sin 
is free to pass into the sanctuary, and even lay its 
hands upon the altar. The great want of the 
Church in these days is a true test of spiritual 
fellowship, — the Christianity of the life of Christ, 
that would make each of us a brother towards men, 
a child towards God ; and hear even from the lips 
of our forerunner these words, addressed to our- 
selves, — * Brother ! follower ! let not your heart be 
troubled; Kve true, and trust your God.* "* 

We might show how, in every part of the Church, 
its relationship with man and our times needs an 
entire change. But our purpose is only to indicate, 
and not exhaust, a subject of such wide extent, and 
universal application. We have seen how far the 
churches have departed from their true character in 
some of the most important of their duties, and by 
what means a remedy might be applied, and some- 
thing towards a cure efifected. We saw, first, how 
by making ourselves individually Christian, the 
churches must necessarily become so too. Here is 
the first great duty of the Christian world ; the first 
great cure of the practical infidelity which exists in 
the churches. This applies only to the professors 
of the faith, and by them must be carried out. In 

* Prospective Review, August, 1845. 
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relation to the people, the churches are not at pre- 
sent effective. They are not of the people. To he 
so, they must adopt an entire change in their course 
of action. The spirit of the early Chorch, under 
our new forms of life, our new wants, circumstances, 
and necessities, must animate, inspire, and vitalize 
their labours. As a church militant, we found their 
whole conduct reprehensible and unchristian; im- 
possible to retain its present members, much less 
convert the world. In this respect too, an entire 
alteration is demanded, and a few suggestions have 
been offered as to how this may be effected. Before 
the churches can fulfil all that their own claim upon 
our support, and the sense of their duties warrant 
us in demanding, a few things ore essential, which 
we now propose to consider. 



CHAPTEB II. 

THE SUBORDINATION OF DOCTRINAL DISTINCTIONS 

TO UNITIVE ACTION. 

In nothing have the churches been so far wrong as 
in making opinion the bond of union. To this is 
to be attributed their present disintegrated con- 
dition, and the little reed influence they possess. 
Sectarianism, controversy, feud, and persecution are 
its natural results. The making an agreement in 
metaphysical propositions the only permitted ground 
of admittance, not only to the kingdom of heaven, 
but to the spiritual fellowship of earth, has been 
productive of the most fatal results. Its impracti- 
cability has been sufficiently proved by experience. 
There is no church, no body of worshippers, in 
which such a union exists. The religious history 
of mankind declares the futility of such a demand. 
The most pious men the world has seen have been 
of every shade of opinion. The holy catholic 
Church contains in its bosom men of the extremest 
differences of interpretation and acceptance. There 
are found Athanasius and Channing, the two oppo- 
site poles of theological teaching. In what, then, 
consists their claim to saiutship ? It cannot be in 
opinion, for then the one or the other must be 
condemned. There must be a centre of union far 

L 
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different from this^ or men so entirely opposed in 
opinion could never be members of the same church. 
Yet they are so. Strict Trinitarians have canonized 
the Unitarian as a saint, and none will be so bold 
as to dare to dispute the justice of such a tide. 
Here, then, is a clear case in which the churches 
are in direct opposition to their divine standard. 
The only thing ever asked by Christ and his 
Apostles was, that life should show whose followers 
the new converts were. No number of articles were 
ever offered them to sign before acceptance could 
be allowed to the fellowship of the community. 
The true idea of a church is altogether neglected 
and misinterpreted, when opinion has become its 
bond of union. Yet this is the only bond at present 
existing. The slightest difference of interpretation, 
nay, the least objection to a form of church discipline 
and government, is sufficient to create a division, in 
which the very laws of morality are unblushingly 
broken, and all religious forbearance sacrificed for 
victory and triumph. Dr. Arnold has truly said : 
" The true and grand idea of the Church, that is, a 
society for the purpose of making men Hke Christ, 
earth like heaven, the kingdoms of this world the 
kingdoms of Christ, is all lost, and men look upon 
it as an institution for religious worship, and reli- 
gious instruction, thus robbing it of its life and 
universality, making it an affair of clergy, not of 
people ; of preaching and ceremonies, not of living ; 
of Sundays and synagogues, instead of one of all 
days, and all places, houses, streets, town and coun- 
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try." Nor i^ this surprising, when opinion and creed 
are made the test of a man's fitness for heaven. The 
golden measure of the Scripture, that those who 
love God and work righteousness are children of 
the Lord, is in nowise allowed. All this may be 
moral, good, and praiseworthy, but, unless accom- 
panied by a right doctrine, a correct orthodoxy, 
is of no avail for the salvation of their doer. In 
the pitiful language of the religious, they are the 
mere rags of righteousness. Opinion is the grand 
panacea. Believe this, and nothing but this, or you 
cannot be of the Church of Christ. Men never did, 
never can agree in mere intellectual propositions. 
To make this agreement, therefore, the rule by which 
to measure the Christianity of a man, is entirely to 
destroy the genius, and to misdirect the tendencies 
of the faith. We have grown to be afraid of de- 
claring ourselves simply Christian. We run about 
seeking some adjectival distinctions. I love all 
who love Christ, was the fine sentence of the Apostle* 
Now, we love all who love Christ according to some 
version. We are Christians according to Athanasius 
or Socinus ; to X.uther or Calvin. The making of 
opinion the bond of Christian fellowship has been 
the greatest hindrance to the acceptance of its 
teaching. While it continues, we labour in vain to 
Christianize the world. 

The cure for this evil is readily pointed out. 
Alas, the churches will not so readily adopt it! 
Seeing that there can be no union in opinion, we 
should seek for it where it can be found. Happily 

L 2 
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this is not difBoalt. There are suhjeots on which 
all agree as being Christian : here there is a com* 
mon ground. The love of God, of man, chanty, 
tending the sick, feeding the hungry, caring for the 
neglected, consoling the suffering, aiding the ne* 
cessitous, reclaiming the erring and the sinftil; — 
these are acknowledged by all as of the first-fruits 
of the faith. The catholic Church throughout the 
world, in all times, under every varied form of doc- 
trine, has ever united in paying tribute to such 
Christian deeds. This, which has ever been tacitly 
allowed, should be made, conscientiously and avow- 
edly, the mark of a Christian man, the bond of 
union. " Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but 
he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven."* Nothing can more clearly show the^ 
basis of a church as understood by Christ, than the 
above. Quotations without number might be given 
in confirmation of this statement Every thoughtful 
reader of the New Testament will remember how 
frequently such passages occur. Nay, what is more 
to the purpose, the whole spirit of tie Gospel is of 
the same nature. By their works shall they be 
known. Let this, then, which is tacitly allowed, 
be henceforth openly acknowledged as the great 
sign of a church of Christ. What united action 
would result from such an avowal being thoroughly 
acted upon 1 Sectarianism would cease. Under 

* Matthew vii. 21. 
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every variety of interpretation would dwell a united 
body, whose sole object would be the salvation of 
man, and Christianizing the world. 

Here appears to us one of the chief means by 
which the Church can reach its own ideal, and 
become a truly yital power in the earth. May God, 
in his great mercy, hasten the day when such a 
united action shall bless the world ! 



CHAPTER ni. 

THE OOMPLETH ALTERATION OP THE EXISTING 
UNION OP CHURCH AND STATE. 

We are not of those who deem there should be 
a total severance between religion and the State. 
Much rather would we have them in closer, firmer 
union than exists at present, or, under such a union 
as ours, ever can exist. Nothing can be sadder 
than the condition of our Church in its relation to 
the world ; no institution more impotent for good. 
The mere servant of the ruling powers, it has to 
bow its head to all the policy of temporal insti- 
tutions and things of the day. Instead of being, as 
it should be, the guide of man through all the 
conditions of life, making politics holy, literature 
divine, and social life religious, it has shut itself up 
in its palace of pleasure and luxury, seeking to 
preserve its wealth and immunities, and therewith 
content to be the poor underling of state policy^ 
and to sacrifice the eternal interests of man for a 
miserable life of ease and sloth. The Church should 
be above the State ; not in point of power requiring 
the arm of flesh for its support, but in its having 
but one Lord and Master, even Christ. Now such 
a State can never exist while the Church acknow- 
ledges a temporal prince for its head, receives its 
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creed from state counsellors, suffers its decrees to 
be altered or modified, the importance or non-im- 
portance of a doctrine to be decided, by of&cers of 
the crown. Such a union can bring nothing but 
contempt, produce nothing but discord. Instead 
of the State acting on Church principles, we have a 
Church subordinate to state dictation. The Church 
may declare the impiety of a certain proceeding, 
but it must obey. This is but justice while it ac- 
knowledges the State as its head, and receives its 
rations and pay from goyemmental favour, and that 
on purely political grounds. Such a union is sure 
to produce pluralities, simony, excessive wealth and 
extreme poverty, and all the evils consequent on 
such a state of relationship, as daily occurrences in 
the Church. The most fearful inequalities are sure 
to exist between reward and merit, as a minister, who 
should be removed above worldly interests in this 
sense, is a partizan of, or antagonist to, the party 
swaying the councils of the powers that be. Before 
religion can effect its great purpose on earth, these 
relations must be changed. Beligion should be a 
controlling and guiding influence. In a Christian 
country the principles and teachings of Christ should 
be the regulators of all our actions. In trade, in 
commerce, in parliament, all should find in the holy 
faith its cause of action, and measure of right. 
The teachers of Christianity need more and more 
to imitate the example of Nathan, when he ex- 
claimed to David, " Thou art the man !" But no : 
they dare not reprove. The bond of the world is 
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upon them. They are no more the servants of 
Christ, bat the obedient servants of temporal powers 
and temporal wealth. Trath has ceased to be the 
great inspiring cause and end of action. If the 
Ghorch produced martyrs now, it wonld be the 
martyrdom of men seeking to preserve their state 
and wealth, rather than of men willing to forsake 
all and follow the Lord. If the time ever existed 
for them to show of what staff they are made, it is 
now. Yet no : having printed an immense nomber 
of letters, a few manifestoes and protests, it qoietly 
goes on its way rejoicing in its fat livings and rich 
prebendaries. How are sach things to be changed? 
If there be that power and vitality in the Chris- 
tian religion which we believe, it can only be done 
by an increase in the number of true believers, who 
shall labour earnestly and assiduously to destroy the 
present altogether reprehensible union of Church 
and State. The severance at first must be total and 
entire. Having done this, but little will be effected. 
One obstacle will have been removed, it is true; but^ 
if nothing more were to follow, this would scarcely 
be worth the labour. It is true such a dissolution 
might produce more union among the various 
religious bodies, which in itself would be a good. 
Yet something more even than this is wanted. 
This more or less united Christian force must have 
one point of action, one end, and one aim. This 
end must be the entire absorption of the State, so 
that all the parts of the State shall be regulated on 
Christian principles. Such is the only union which 
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we believe can exist consistent with Christianity. 
We well know much has to be done before this can 
be effected. It is essentially a work of growth, of 
slow growth. Were it otherwise we should have 
little faitli in its ultimate effects. Two thousand 
years have well nigh passed since the crucifixion. 
What have these centuries been, but one long con- 
tinual preparation of soil for the reception of the 
seed ? From what has been done, shall we doubt 
of what wiU yet be done? Much will have to be 
effected before even the ground is cleared for 
united labour. 

Our ideal, then, of the union which should exist 
between a Church and State is not that of Rome, 
where a supposed infallible head of the Church i^ 
also a temporal prince ; nor that of England, where 
a temporal prince is also the head of the State- 
Church; but a union thorough and entire; — one 
in which no line of distinction could be drawn ; — 
where Church and State shall be one ; inspired by 
the same spirit^ acting on the same principles. 
This is possible only by absorption. The religion 
of Christ must permeate every department of life 
ere this can be ; yet that it will be so — far distant 
and visionary as it now appears — we know. In this, 
as in all cases of God's deahngs with man. He uses 
human instruments for accomplishing his purposes. 
It behoves us therefore to seek these out, and to 
apply them. Here then we deem are two most 
potent auxiUaries for reaUzing in practice the 
Church of our ideal — the subordination of opinion, 

L 3 
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as a bond of union, to that of works; thereby 
rendering possible a united Church, and the aboli- 
tion of the present anomalous relationship of the 
Church to the State ; which things, ideal as they 
may at present seem, we beUeve nearer realization 
than many are willing to allow; for the sublime, 
iron hand of necessity will force a change, and 
compel a complete alteration in the influence and 
relation of religion to our times and their wants. 

NOTE. 

Nothing is more striking about the age than the 
common expression of its want. All men and all 
parties agree in the necessity of a change ; aU differ 
in respect to the means required to produce it, and 
the kind of change needed. Some are for going 
back to the past; and foolishly labour for the 
restoration of old church authority. Vigorous 
battles are fought on paper about candles at the 
altar, and whether they are to be lighted or not. The 
black gown has taken the field against the white. 
Artificial flowers are in array against natural. All 
these things, simple and puerile as they are, betoken 
a spirit of discontent with matters as they are, and a 
restless desire for a change. The Bomanist is in 
the field loudly declaring the claims of his church, 
and its power to allay all differences, and settle 
all disputes, by its " one fold and one shepherd." 
Many, weary with the struggle and confiict, accept 
the conditions, and throw themselves on the bosom 
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of infallibility and Rome. Others cannot, dare not 
do this. With them there is something nobler than 
Romanism, something purer than the YaticaD to 
be sought for and found. Amidst all this conflict 
the Anglican Church is impotent. The poor car- 
cass of a long dead soul, it excites the pity of the 
Romanist, the contempt of the world. One has 
told them this in the following words : " We indeed 
sympathize with you in your distress, but we can 
lend you no assistance; for you lie beyond the 
pale of Catholic communion. Your only re- 
source is to return to "the one fold of the 
ONE SHEPHERD."* Brave John Milton saw and 
told them this long ago. Sumner tells them in 
another part of his sermon — " she owes her very 
being and existence to the State ; and surely that 
authority which framed the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
and forced them on the English Church, does not 
exceed the limits of its power, when it changes and 
modifies the work of its own hands. It is now 
evident to all that the Anglican Church is the 
bond-slave of the State." t What can we hope 
for from such a teacher of the changeless faith 
of Christ? 

* " The Unity of Government,*' &C-.A Sermon, by the Eev. 
B. SUMITEB, T. J., p. 19. 
f Ibid. p. 4. 



CHAPTEB IV. 

THE KBCOGNITION OF THB USE OF ALL OUft 
FACULTIES AS RELIGIOUS. 

All things should be the handmaidens of religion. 
This^ the highest manifestation of the divine in onr 
natures, should use all the faculties for its glorifi- 
cation and honour. Whatev^ is noble, whatever is 
beautiful, in science, in philosophy, and in art, 
should be offered at the shrine of faith. That is the 
common centre to which all things should converge. 
This union of science, art, and philosophy, with 
religion, would complete the harmony of the universe, 
and be in accordance with man's nature. The war 
between them is of man's making, and not of God's. 
It has impiety written on its face. It is edtogether 
anti-Christ; it is nowhere tolerated or sanctioned 
by religion. Its existence can only be injurious 
and malign; its continuance will but increase the 
evil. Every faculty, every power we have is given 
for high purposes ; and their use is in itself religious. 
The teaching that practically denies them is imper- 
fect ; and imperfection in this case means more than 
in ordinary matters. A religion that does not 
accept the whole of our nature, and raise it, and 
elevate it &om worldliness and selfishness to high 
and holy ends, is not, cannot be irom God. All 
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who strive to retard such an acceptation are practical 
atheists. They make philosophy, art, and science, 
the antagonists of religion, when, in truth, they are 
its greatest supporters ; nay, are a part of religion. 
This the Church has never acknowledged, does not 
acknowledge now ; hut, ere it can hecome a univer- 
sal church, must. Its mission is this. The faith- 
ftd fulfilment of it can alone ensure its final accepta- 
tion hy the human race. 

This, then, is our idea of the true condition of 
the Church in relation to science, and art, and 
philosophy. It should embrace them all. Poetry, 
and painting, and sculpture, should lay their tributes 
at its shrine, and he accepted. Philosophy should 
be welcomed as man's endeavour to read the won- 
drous nature with which he is endowed, and the 
mysteries of creation. Science, as the interpreter 
of the visible world, should be joyfully received, and 
all her teachings made subservient to the great pur- 
pose of blessing man. Every new invention, every 
fresh discovery should be used by the Church to in- 
crease the happiness, and lessen the inequalities of 
existence. The priest should bless all. The high- 
priests of nature should receive holy consecration. 
All knowledge may be made more than power. It 
is of God, and should return to God. Woe to them 
who, from interest or fear, turn it into another 
tshannel! Let not man separate what God hath 
joined together. His word and his works are one. 
Having a different manifestation, they partake of 
one Spirit, one Creator, one God. He who inter- 
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prets the word^ and he who interprets the work, have 
alike a holy fanotion to perform ; and, if alike faith- 
fuly are alike ministers of God. Nothing shows 
more clearly how far the Gharches have erred, than 
the infidelity of the great men of science. There 
should be, there can be, no war between them. 
Faith and philosophy, and science, are a trinity of 
holy powers, and should work together in amity, in 
peace, and in love. Were this but so, how much 
of the evil of the present disbelief would there not 
be destroyed ! 

We cannot close this chapter without saying a 
word or two upon the subject of the " Evidences." 
In their places, critical exegesis, historical evidences, 
arguments a priori or a posteriori^ Clarke's and 
Paley's, are very good. But the very purpose for 
which these have been used shows that the Church 
has not understood its position in the world. All 
these things may help to confirm, but never generate 
a faith. To this its controversial part the Church, 
we think, has sacrificed too much of its time, talent, 
learning, and energies. Ages vary in their wants 
and necessities. What was perfectly in keeping with 
one, may be entirely out of all relationship to 
another. Such is the case in respect to this matter 
of the evidences. Our age requires not so much by 
what arguments of design and designer we prove 
the existence of a God, nor by what line of historic 
evidence we establish the truth of Christianity, as 
by what means religion and Christ may be made to 
bless a suffering generation. Here is a fundament 
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tal error. While the learned quarrel over an argu- 
ment, or the correct translation of a Greek word, or 
the right rendering of a Hebrew numeral, the masses 
exclaim — Away with this nonsense and jargon ; 
^an religion bless us and ours ? can Christianity re- 
moye the awful social inequalities under which we 
labour, the fearful burdens under which we groan? 
All things are beautiful in their season, and there is 
a time for all things ; but to be quarrelling about 
texts and interpretations, and Trinities, and succes- 
sions, and baptismal regenerations, while the people 
are thus exclaiming, is indeed a ^' sad mockery," 
to be matched for its folly only by the disputes 
of the scribes and Pharisees in the olden time, and 
which found such rebuke from the mild tongue of 
the Saviour Himself. Verily such conduct is but 
offering a stone when the people ask for bread. 

Scientific men have urged that the battle of the 
evidences must henceforth be fought on physical 
grounds. One of the most eminent and most pious 
has said, ** Ere the churches can be prepared com- 
petently to deal with it, or with the other objections 
of a similar class, which the infidelity of an age, so 
largely engaged as the present in physical pursuits, 
will be from time to time originating, they must 
greatly extend their educational walks into the 
fields of physical science. The mighty change 
which has taken place during the present century 
in the direction in which the minds of the first 
order are operating, though indicated on the face of 
the country in characters which cannot be mis- 
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taken, seems to have too much escaped the notice 
of onr theologians. Specolative theology and the 
metaphysics are cognate branches of the same 
science ; and when, as in the last and the preceding 
ages, the higher philosophy of the world was meta- 
physical, the churches took ready cognizance of 
the fact, and, in due accordance with requirements 
of the time, the battle of the evidences was fought 
on metaphysical ground. But, judging from the 
preparations made in their colleges and halls, they 
do not now seem sufficiently aware — though the 
low thunder of every railway, and the snort of every 
steam-engine, and the whistle of the winds amid the 
wires of every electric telegraph serve to publish 
the fact — that it is in the department of physics, 
and not of metaphysics, that the greater minds of 
the age are engaged; — that the Lockes, Humes, 
Kants, Berkleys, Dugald Stewarts, and Thomas 
Browns belong to the past; that the philosophers 
of the present time, tall enough to be seen all the 
world over, are the Humboldts, the Aragos, the 
Agassizes, the Liebigs, the Owens, the Herschels, 
the Bucklands, and the Brewsters. In that edu- 
cational course through which in this country can- 
didates for the ministry pass in preparation for 
their office, I find every group of great minds which 
has in turn influenced and directed the mind of 
England for the last three centuries represented, 
more or less adequately, save the last. It is an 
epoch of all kinds of learning, with the exception 
of the kind most immediately required, because 
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most in accordance with the genius of the time. 
The restorers of classical literature,— the Buchanans 
and Erasmuses, — ^we see represented in our univer- 
taties by the Greek, and what are termed the Hu- 
manity course ; the Galileos, Boyles, and Newtons, 
by the Mathematical and Natural Philosophy course; 
and the Lockes, Kants, Humes, and Berkleys, by 
the Metaphysical course. But the Cuviers, the 
Buttons, the Cavendishes, and the Watts, with 
their successors, the practical philosophers of the 
present age — ^men whose achievements in physical 
science we find marked on the surface of the coun- 
try in characters which might be read from the 
moon — are not adequately represented: it would 
be perhaps more correct to say that they are not 
represented at all ; and the clergy as a class suffer 
themselves to linger fax in the rear of an intelligent 
tod accomplished laity; a full age beyond the re- 
quirements of the time. Let them not shut their 
eyes to the danger which is obviously coming. The 
battle of evidences will have as certainly to be 
fought on the field of physical science, as it was 
commenced in the last age in that of the meta- 
physical. And in this new cu'ena the combatants 
will have to employ new weapons, which it will be 
the privilege of the challenger to choose. The old, 
opposed to these, would prove but of little avail. In 
an age of muskets and artillery the bows and 
arrows of an obsolete scheme of warfare would be 
found greatly less than sufficient in the field of 
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batde, for the purpose either of assault or defence." * 
Such is the opinion of one of the ablest geologists 
of the day. Perhaps his great love of science has 
caused him to place too great stress upon the sub- 
ject of the evidences. However this may be, the 
great fact^ the ignoring of science by the ministers 
as a body^ is truthfully stated. If it were not so, 
the battle of the evidences would be of little mo- 
ment. Spiritual influences are little aided by such 
guerilla warfare. If the Church fully accepted the 
religiousness of science, they would go hand in 
hand down the world, blessing and elevating its 
inmates. 

For ourselves, as an intellectual pursuit, we value 
all learning, and all inquiry ; but we think far too 
much stress has been laid upon the importance of 
reconciling a literal discrepancy, a disagreement of 
dates, and a variety in rendering. In the way of 
criticism, all this is well; but as matters for the 
conversion of mankind, as aids to spiritual growth, 
they are, perhaps, rather hindrances than helps ; at 
least, their effect has been to deter many from 
Christianity. The religion, it is said, which re- 
quires such learning to examine its evidences, such 
leisure to establish its proo&, cannot be the faith 
revealed to a toiling, suffering people by an all-wise, 
all-merciful Father. Thus there is reason for the 
statement, that all the parade of learning which has 

' * Foot-Printa of the Creator, by Hugh Millar. 
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been made on this subject has been sadly misplaced 
and misdirected. Certainly, under similar circum- 
stances, and in a similar state as respects its op- 
ponents, the ApQ3tles give no warranty of such 
being the mode likely to win the world. It is true 
St. Paul was learned in all the learning of the 
Jews, but in no case does he make that learning 
the stumbling-block which modem theologians have 
done. Were a proper place given to all the ac- 
quirements and gifts of man, and a pure practice to 
the faith as it is in Christ, we should soon have 
little need for the " muskets and artillery" of spiri- 
tual warfare. 

Thus in as brief a manner as possible, we have 
offered a few suggestions on this most important 
and difficult of questions. We do not believe the 
evils irremovable. All things are possible where 
there exists union and love. In effecting this, we 
have but simply to follow tbe very clear precepts of 
practical piety which the records of Christ's life 
contain, and about which there is not a single dis- 
pute. Were this but so, we should find all realized 
which we have shadowed forth as being required as 
cures for the far spread and still spreading disease 
of religious indifference. Then should we see the 
Church a community of individual Christians ; the 
Church of the people ; the teacher of positive truth. 
We should then have a due subordination of doc- 
trinal points of severance to the true uniting bond of 
action and works. Doctrine acknowledged as con- 
cerning the relation of the individual soul to God of 
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the mostTital import ; yet as differently leceiyed by 
Clmstiaiis of minor importance to the Church. We 
should then no longer be disgusted by such a glar- 
ing mockery of all that is tm]y religious as the 
present law-church. Its days are even now num- 
bered; but not for an hour could it exist, if the 
principles of the Gospel were as well understood in 
practice, as they are in theory. These, with religion 
accepting philosophy, and art» and science — ^wreath- 
ing them as a beautiful garland for her august yet 
humble brow — ^would soon restore the hearts of the 
people^ and ring throughout the world the glorious 
and final triumph of the Prince of Peace. 



PART IV. 



CHAPTER I. 

RELIGIOUS SCEPTICISM ; ITS MISSION. 

If we look into the natural world, we shall find that 
all, the most minute and seemingly insignificant 
parts, have their purpose and use in the divine 
economy. The careful student soon detects that 
the lowliest objects of creation contain as indubita- 
ble msffks of the power and attention of the Creator, 
as the most colossal ; and have a function to per- 
form, which, being there, could not by any possibility 
be spared. Nothing exists in vain. What is here 
true of physical, may also be inferred of spiritual 
phenomena. We have seen that, all down the pages 
of history, scepticism, in some manifestation or other, 
has existed. That it has had some important 
mission to perform, we cannot for a moment doubt. 
We believe that, as storms, volcanoes, earthquakes, 
have all a great end to effect in the physical; so 
infidelity, which, under its various Protean forms, 
may be named the spiritual storms, volcanoes, and 
tornadoes, with which man has to contend in his 
struggle with truth and falsehood, has a mission of 
its own, important for the well-being of man. Over 
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this, as over all the apparent evils of life, there is a 
saperintending Providence, which turns it to good, 
and makes it subserve the cause of man, and the 
progress of the race. It is our duty, having in- 
quired into its history, its cause, and uttered a few 
thoughts about its cure, to devote a few pages in 
endeavouring to ascertain what purpose God as- 
signed this spiritual phenomenon in the general 
development of his plan. 

The history of the past teaches us how invariably 
the symbols which the necessity of our nature forces 
us to employ as the outward expressions of an in- 
dweUing truth and belief, become corrupted, until 
they finally usurp the place of the thing symbolized, 
and receive the worship which is due to the underly- 
ing reality of which they are but the vestment and 
garniture. In no form of worship which man has 
adopted, to express his idea of God, and the " eter- 
nal sacredness of life," has this truth been negatived. 
Whether in ancient Jewry or modem Christendom, 
the fact is the same. Protestantism was the pro- 
test of modem Europe against this corruption. 
Puritanism was the cry of England against the sub- 
jection of the soul to worn-out and effete forms. 
That awfiil Eevolution of 1793 was again the asser- 
tion of outraged humanity, that symbols lose their 
glory; forms cease to reveal their primal tmth; 
and that once realities have and do become '' shams 
and lies." The present confusion which dominates 
in every part of our life is another house-top 
preaching of the same thing. The strange utter- 
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ances of the evil, and the still stranger remedies 

offered, are all indicative of the one great feeling 

which agitates mankind. Things which to our 

fathers were vital and productive are now dead 

and corruptive. Nations grow out of their symbols 

as children out of their clothes. But in the world 

of spiritualism, as in the world of every-day life, 

there sue always two powers struggling for rule. 

The one to hold things as they are, the other to 

progress. The tenacity with which conservatism 

retains what is old, is only equalled and surpassed 

by the enthusiasm and zeal with which reformers 

struggle for the attainment of their ideal. When a 

thing has become corrupt and corrupting, men will 

still struggle for it to the death ; and even after 

conviction of its ceasing to be the thing it once 

was. In nothing is this carried to such injurious 

extremes as in religion. It is true there are more 

prejudices, perhaps more feeling, and certainly 

more self-interest to account for this. The very 

importance of the questions at issue, transcending 

as they do all that engages the hopes and fears of 

man, will in some measure account for the slowness 

with which necessary changes are allowed in the 

outward forms and manifestations of religion. Yet, 

whatever may be the causes, the fact is certain. We 

have seen religious institutions full of the vilest 

corruption ; we have seen religious teachers leading 

a life of the lowest grossness, of the filthiest vice ; 

men in the same hour teaching and mocking the 

mysteries of the faith they professed. The Church 

has had its high places filled by debauchees^ 
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sooffen, and infidels; its offices discharged by 
men whose nights were spent in the brothel 
and the pot-honse. Then came infidelity, deckong 
boldy all was a delusion, a falsity, and a cheat. 
It has often been like the Baptist of old, the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare 
the way for a better time, a purer state, and a 
holier living. In all cases the corruption of the 
Church is responsible for infidelity. It was this 
which produced Fomponazzio and the others in 
the time preceding the Reformation; and thia, 
conjointly with infidelity, produced that great 
protest against untrue, and therefore unholy au- 
thority in spiritual matters. The evil church of 
James the First's time produced the vice and 
irreligion of his court, which raised the ire of a 
pious people, and ended in the glorious triumphs 
of Puritanism. The philosophy of Hobbes was 
the natural consequence of such a church and 
court as Charles II. The fiigidity of the reigns of 
Mary and Anne, their conventionalities, and French 
etiquette will account much for the teachings of Gib- 
bon and Hume. These, with the supineness of the 
Church, were succeeded by the glorious labours of a 
Whitfield and Wesley. In France the same course 
of recurring changes might be traced. Voltaire and 
the Encyclopedists were but the results of a faithless 
church, of a vicious priesthood. The infidelity of 
the present day may be exacdy measured by the 
apathy of the Church in doing the work they were 
set to do. The greatest amount of church-work 
is now being done by laymen, and those who refuse 
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allegiance to visible churches. Nearly the whole 
of our active charities originate in and are carried 
out by men, who are not only not of the Church 
but are opposed thereto. Here, then, we have a 
reason for believing that infidelity has a mission to 
perform. When the Church forgets its duty ; when 
forms and symbols have ceased to be truthftd ; 
when the preacher ceases to instruct and bless; 
when the manger-bom is so surrounded with gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh, that its voice no longer 
reaches the ear of the people ; then infidelity, with 
its iconoclastic power, destroys the images which 
have so long befooled and deluded the world. It 
is true that to the greatest extent its work is de- 
structive and negative. But such work is needed ; 
and for such there is often too great a cry in the 
world. " The effect," says Morell, " of all scep- 
ticism is to send us back to first principles; so it 
was only a thing to be reasonably expected, that 
the bold and sweeping scepticism of Hume should 
give rise to a proportionate and thorough revision of 
the fundamental principles of human knowledge."* 
There is recorded in Scripture the account of 
a well whose waters possessed medicinal qualities, 
but before such qualities could be manifested for 
healing purposes the waters must be disturbed f. 

* The same author says, in another place ; " scepticism, in its first 
aspect, is really nothing more than the common sense of mankind 
rising in rebellion against the authority of the current philosophy of 
the day." 

f John V. 3. 

M 
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Like the waters of Betheeda the religion of the 
world is sore to stagnate, become corrupt, and lose 
its healing properties, unless it be agitated and 
disturbed. It seems from the history of the past, 
that infidelity has been this agitating and disturb* 
ing force. That it has been so unconsciously and 
undesignedly, we allow. This alters not the fact 
It has always served as a restorative; has sent 
men ''back to first principles;" has necessitated 
a setting of the house in order; has roused the 
religious from their apathy and negUgence, to a 
renewed energy and resuscitated vitality. This has 
been its constant and invariable effect. Hence we 
place as the great mission of infidelity the arousing 
of the Churches to a reconsideration of their prin- 
ciples of action, of their adaptability to, and con- 
formity with the spirit of the age ; and necessitating 
attempts renewed to regain their primitive purity of 
living, and holiness of working. It is the power 
which disturbs the waters of Bethesda, and gives 
force to its latent and otherwise unmanifested virtues. 
Besides this, the great mission of infidelity, it has 
work of a minor and collateral eflfect, of not a little 
importance, which we shall do well to consider. In 
its desire to propagate its own ideas, and withdraw 
men from what Tacitus called the "exitiabilis 
superstitio" of Christianity, all the power of acute 
minds, united with much learning and research, have 
been employed to destroy the very basis on which 
the faith rests. To oppose this, believers have 
neither lacked learning, research, nor power. The 
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result has been, in every encounter between the 
opposing forces, a vast acquisition of strength to all 
the essentials of belief. Minute points, of seaming 
unimportance in themselves, havo by their united 
effect produced such an overwhelming mass of 
evidence in &vour of Christianity, that few im- 
partial minds can resist* History, philosophy, 
philology, and sdience have been ransacked of their 
evidences, on the one side to oppose, on the other 
to support, the veracity of the Evangelists and 
Apostles, and the issue has been altogether in favour 
of the believer s views. This is a great acqui- 
sition; one which but for the attacks of doubters and 
unbelievers would perhaps never have been made. 
This, though of minor importance to that of arous- 
ing the Church to the carrying out of its divine 
principles, is a work of no little good in its ultimate 
effects on the truth. By such a course are believers 
enabled to give a stronger reason for the faith that is 
in them ; and better prepared to meet the enemy on 
his own ground, and contend against him with his 
own weapons. Thus in many ways is infidelity 
destined to thwart its own ends. Yet may it con- 
sole itself with this thought, that though never 
destined to destroy that religion which God has 
given for the guidance and salvation of man, it 
necessitates a purer manifestation, and compels a 
more energetic carrying out of its principles. 

Gathered feom history, this then appears the 
work which infidelity unconsciously, and unde- 
signedly, has to do. The destruction of false 
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symbols and effete forms ; the shattering of corrapt 
religious institutions and the unjust claims of 
priestly hierarchies; the ''sending men back to 
first principles;" the arousing men firom that 
lethargy into which they invariably fall when 
allowed to become the slaves of habit and routine ; 
the awaking of zeal which, unspurred^ is too apt to 
sleep and grow corpulent ; • the increasing our know- 
ledge of the strength and force of the faith, by the 
inquiries which it institutes against its very basis, 
but which have hitherto ended only in its own dis- 
comfiture, and the glory of the religion attacked. 
Such, it appears to us, have hitherto been the results 
of the history and labours of infidelity. If we have 
correctly stated the case, few will not feel, and will- 
ingly aDow that this, as well as all other apparent 
evils, is permitted by God, for wise purposes; and 
that, like all parts of the physical world, it is not 
produced in vain. 

A few words in conclusion. For ourselves we 
have no fear for the triumph of Christianity, however 
strong the attacks which are made against it. It 
may suffer seeming temporary failure, but this will 
not prevent its final, more beautiful, more glorious, 
and more permanent victory. In all times its 
opposers have declared it to be worn out, dead, in- 
capable of redeeming the world ; its believers have 
foolishly lamented Christianity " ready to draw its 
last breath ; " yet is it still potent to console, to in- 
spire, and to bless. From Julian to Proudhon, its 
death has been declared at hand ; but these prophets 
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have had the fate^ hut not the truth of Cassandra. 
They have heen dishelieved, and have been also 
£Edse. Its present condition may appear sad and 
gloomy. The auguries may not he cheering. Yet 
from its momentary obscuration will it again gladden 
the world with renewed splendour, and a brighter 
glory. The clouds which hide the mid-day sun will 
pass away, and a more gorgeous day succeed ; the 
autumn storm which now hangs impendingly over 
its progress will produce but a temporary trembling 
and weeping, and be succeeded by a calm of con- 
tinued glory and triumph. The bitter aspersions 
of the French open foe Proudhon, and the heart- 
less logic of the German Strauss — ^who while he 
endeavours to undermine still eats its bread and 
drinks its wine — will alike not only pass harmlessly 
away, but leave it the more able to resist succeed- 
ing attacks, and to withstand succeeding invasions. 
Such is our firm faith. Christianity is of God; and 
like God is eternal ! It will, sooner or later, em- 
brace and bless the world. 
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*' This is a valuable contribution to 
literature. The peculiar emineDce 
reached by Dr. Channing: durinf his 
life makes a history of nimeelf and 
of hijB mind indispensable to the future 
student of opimon.."—Athenaum. 

" It is a work of bifh merit, and of 
deepinterest.'*— £jrafA»n«r. 

"Dr. Channing bad none of the nar- 
row intolerance that distinguishes the 
more rigid sectarians."— S^Mctotor. 

" It is pleasing to add, that objections 
to the theological tenets of Dr. Chan- 
ning, do not prevent our entertaining a 
high admiration of liis general wnt- 
ings ; but this admiration rises to a far 
higher feeling as we study his biogra- 
phy ; for we see that, ' singularly lofty 
as is the spirit which ois writings 
breathe, he was true to them in heart 
and life :' and vre fnd the secret of his 



eloquence in the power which elevated 
ideas and enlarged conceptions of all 
that is just, pure, true, grand, beaotiftil, 
loving, and holy, had in the trans&rni- 
ation of Ids being." — Chambers' Journal, 

"The felicitous combination of a 
chaste and eloquent stirle with clear and 
powerM reasoning, placed his writings 
before liis age generally, and far before 
his age in the United States."— 7air< 
MagaxiiM. 

** He was a remarkable man, and he 
rendered remarkable service. His men- 
tal history is deeply interesting.**— 
Eclectic Review. 

" We find it difficult to tear oursdves 
from these deeply interesting volume, 
which we are disposed to rank among 
the best biographies of the age.*' — 
Christian Refarnter. 



** The work is throughout Indd, and 
free from the pedantry of technicality. 
Its clearness constitutes its great charm. 
It does not discuss any one sufciject at 
great Itn^th, but aims at a general view 
of Art. with attention to its minute de- 
velopments. It is, if we may use the 
phrase, a Grammar ot Greek Art, a sine 
qua non to all who would thoroughly in- 
vestigate its language of form."— Z<»ter- 
ary World. 



The History of Ancient Art among tlie fireel&s. 

By John Winckelman. From the German, by G. H. Lodge. Demy 8yo, 
cloth, with illustrations, price 128. 

** Winckelman is a standard writer 
to whom most students of art have been 
more or less indebted. He possessed 
extensive information, a refined taste, 
and great seal. His style is pjUun, 
direct, and specific, so that you are 
never at a loss for his meaning. Some 
yery good outlines, representing fine 
types of Ancient Greelc Art, illustrate 
the text, and the volume is got up in a 
style worthy of its suyeot:**-^ 9p«xtaitor. 



O'ohn Ckwpmany 142, Strand, 



once an eleg»ikoe, penetration, and 
knowledge, which fitted him to a miur- 

yel for the task he undertook .Such 

a work ought to be in the ttbrary of every 
artist and man of taste, and even the 
most general reader will find in it much 
to instruct, an'd much to interest him." 
— AtUu. 



** To all lovers of artthia volume will 
fUrni^h the most necessary and safe 
giiide in studying the pure principles of 

nature and beauty in creative art 

We^^aanot wisli better to£ngUsh art 
than for a wide circulation or this in* 
valuable work.*'— 5ftmAwrf of Freedom. 

** The mixture of t)ie philosopher and 
artist in Winckelman'o mind gave it at 

The Purpose of Eiistenee, 

PopBlarly considered, in relation to the ORIQIN, DEVELOPMENT, 
and DESTINY of the HUMAN MIND. Crown 8vo, doth. 7s. 6d. 

** Such is an outline of this 

singularly thooghtfiil essay. It em- 



braces a wide ran|^ of topics, but with- 
out «ver departing from its proper 
theme. In the pertoxmaace of Ins task. 



the author has displayed ^at power 
of reflection, muon leammg, and an 
eloquence and elevation of style, peon- 
liar ly appropriate to the loftiness of the 
sut^ect matter.*'-~-CW^. 



A SECOND EDITION, WITH EXPLANATOEY PREFACE. 

Tke Nemesis of Fidtk. 



By J. A. Fboude. M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
cloth, 6s. 



Post 8vo. 



" * The Nemesis of Faith' possesses 
the first requisites of a book. It has 
power, matter, and mastery of subject, 
with that largeness which must arise 
from the writer's mind, and that indivi- 
dual character— those truths of detail— 
which spring from experience or obser- 
vation. The pictures of an English 
home in childnood, youth, and early 
manhood, as well as the thoughts and 
feelings of the student at Oxford, are 
painted with feeling pervaded by a cur- 
rent of thought : the remarks on the 
humbug of the three learned profes- 
sions,more especially on the worldliness 
of the church, are not mere declamation, 
but the outpouring of an earnest con- 
viction; the Picture of Anglican Pro- 
testantism, dead to faith, to love, and to 
almost everything but wealth-worship, 
with the statement of the objects that 
Newman first proposed to himself, form 
the best defence of Tractarinism that 
has appeared, though defence does not 
seem to be the object of the author. 

As the mfiin literary object is to 

display the struggles of a mind with 
the growth and grounds of opinion, in- 
cident are subordinate to the intellec- 
tual results that spring from them -. but 
there is no paucity of incident if the 
work be judged by its own standard." 
— Spectator. 

"The most striking quality in Mr. 
Fronde's writings is lus descriptive elo- 
quence. Hfs characters are all living 
before us, and have no sameness. His 
quickness of eye is manifest equally in 



his insight into human minds, and in 
his perceptions of natural beauty* • The 
style of the letters is everywhere charm- 
ing. The confessions of a Sceptic are 
often brilliant, and always touching. 
The closing narrative is fluent, graphic, 
and only too highly wrought in painful 
beauty.**— Pro*pecf'ije Review,M(w, 1849. 
•• The book becomes in its soul-burn- 
ing truthfulness, a quite invaluable re* 
cord of the fiery struggles and tempta- 
tions through which the youth of this 
nineteenth century has to force its way 

in religious matters Especially is 

it a great warning and protest against 
three great fiilsehoods. i\ gainst self- 
deluded word orthodoxy and bibliula- 
try, setting up the Bible for a mere dead 
idol instead of a living wltnesjs to 
Christ. Against frothjr philosophic 
Infidelity, merely changing the chaff 
of old systems for the chanof new, ad- 
dressing men's intellects and ignoring 
their spirits. Against Tractarianiem, 
trying to make men all belief, as Stras- 
burgei-s make geese all liver, by dark- 
ness and cramming: manufacturing 
state folly as the infidel staie wisdom : 
deliberately giving the lie to God, who 
has made man in his own image, body, 
soul, and spirit, by making the two first 
decrepit for the sake of pampering the 
last Against these three false- 
hoods, we say, does the book before us 
protest: after its own mournful fui'hion, 
most strongly when most unconscious- 
ly."— /^aaren' Mag. Ma^, 1849. 



General Principles of the Philosophy of Nature. 

With an Outline of some of its recent developments among the Germans, 
embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and Hegel, and Oken's 
System of Nature, by J. B. Stallo, A.M. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 



m^k9fubiM$dfy 



tSOOHD BDITION. WITH ADDITIOV8. 

Ike Stil I ker Strrtws lai her AsptnilieM. 

Ab Emtj towards tbeNatiina Hiatoiycr the 8<ml, a» the taiit of TllMfogj. 
By FiAJrcn Wiujam Nxwmah, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, 
Ozftrd, and Aathor of *«▲ HiHory of the Hebrew Monanhy." Fwt 8to. 
elotli,6s. 



"Tbe fpirlt ttumurbout hai our 
warmeet qfmpathy. It oontains more 
of the senaliie life of CliristUiilt/, than 
half the books that are coldly eUbora. 
ted In its defence. The charm of the 
vofaune ii the tone of faithfalness and 
sinoerity whiefa libreathesothe evlden- 
oes wmeh it allbfrds in every page, of 
baiag drawn dinet from the fovntains 
of ounviction.''— PrMMdwie Bs9iew. 

'*On the great ability of the aathor 

BeTerberatiois. Part I. 

I Fcp.8yo. paper corer. IS. 

BeTerberttfons. Part IL 

Pop. 8to^ paper eorer, ss. 

'* In this little verse-pamphlet of some 
sixty or seventy pages, we thinlc we see 
evidences of a tme poet; <^afk«shand 
natural fount of genuine song; and of 
a purpose and sympathy Mmlrably 

suited to the times Tne pundiaser 

of it will find himself richer in possess- 
ing it by many wise and charitable 
thouffhts, many n^eneroosemotions, and 
much calm and quiet, yet deep reflec- 
tian"— Examiner. 

'*Bemarkable for earnestness of 



weneednotoommettt TheiSofeewilft 
which he puts his arguments, wh^Hiif 
te* good or for evil,is obvioos eoeveiy 
page.^—Xflwrary GoMeUe. 

** We have seldom met with so mwdi 
pmnant and suggestive matter in a 
small compass, as ib this gema rica He 
volume. It ie distingniahed by a i»(ee 
ofthoagbt and freshneesof feeling, rave 
in the tieataeAtof vsligioas salj^wiitr'' 
—Inqtuirer. 



tboDgiit and strength of diction."— 
Uotmng Herald, 

** The author of these rhymed bro- 
chures has much of the tnie poetic 
spirit. He is always in earnest. H« 
writes from the full hesrt. There is » 
manliness, too, in sll his uttorancesthat 
especially recommends them to us .... 
.. .. As long as we have such * Rever- 
berations' as these we shidl never grow 
weary of them."— F^'(ed(% New$. 



The Artbt's larried Life : hetig that of Alhert f iirer. 

For devout IMaciples of the Arts, Prudent Maidens, as well as for the 
Profit and Instruction of all Christendom, given to the light. Translated 
fr^om the Oerman of Leopold Schefer, by Mrs. J. B. Stodart. 1 vol. 



frp. 8vo, ornamental binding, 6s. 

'* It is the worthy aim of the novel- 
ist to show that even the trials of genius 
are part of its education— that its very 

wounds are fbrrows for its harvest 

No one, indeed, would have a right to 
expect fbom the author of the ' Laien- 
brevier* (see Ath. No. 487) such a stem 
and forcible picture of old times and 
trials as a Memhold can give— still less 
the wiredrawn s^itimentalities ot a 
Hahu-Hahn ; but nure thoughts— high 
morals — tender feelings — mi^ht be 

looked for The merits of this story 

consist in its fine purpose, and its 
thoughtftd, and for toe most part Just, 
expositi(m of man's inner life. To those 
who, chiefly appreciating such Qualities, 
can dispense witii the stimulants of 
iaoidentand passion, the book before us 
will not be unacceptable."— il<A«mram. 



'* The work reminds us of the happiest 

efibrts of Tieck The design 

is to show how, in spite of every obsta- 
cle, genius will manifest itseu to the 
world, and give shape and substance to 

its beautifuldreams and fancies 

It is a very pure and delightftil compo- 
sition, is tasteflilly j)rodu^d in an anti- 
que s^le, and retams in the translation 
all the peculiarities (without which the 
book would lose half its merit) of Ciev- 
man thought and idiom.'*— ^H&mnaa. 

*' Simply tiien we assure our readers 
that we nave been much pleased with 
this work. The narrative portion is well 
conceived, and completely illustrates 
the author's moral; while it isinter- 
roersedwith many passages which are 
full of beauly and pathos."— iiifiiMvr. 



John Ckafmm,y 142, Strand, 



Italy: past aid prcseDt 

Or, Obneral Views of its History, Belioion, Politics, Lii^sature 
and Art. By L. Makiotti. 2 vols, post 8vo, doth, lOs. 6d. 



** This 18 * QficlU book, infnnned with 
liTelf feeling and sound jndcment. It 
eontains an exhibition of Itauaii Tiews 
Of matters, eodal and politieal, hf an 
ttitfan who has learned to tneak 
thzouffh £ngUsh tbonghts as weu as 
English words. Particalarif yalaable 
are the sketches of recent Italian 
history; fbr the prominent eharacters 
are delineated in a cordial and sympa- 
thetic spirit, yet free fh>m enthuisiastie 
ideas, and with unsparing discrimina- 
tion .The oritieinns on 'The Past' 

will richly repay perusal; it is, how- 
ever, on * The Present* of Italy that 
tbt main interest of the book resides. 



This ^ume does not merely pOMess an < 
interest similar to that of contemporary 
works ; it supplies a desideratum, and 
is well adapted to aid the Enklish 
reader in forming a Just estimate orthe 
great cTents now In protfress in Italy. 
AOt the least wondezfuf part of the 
book is the entire mastery the author 
has acquired of our language."— £jr- 
OHMfier, JprU, 

** Our author has an earnest, nay en- 
thiudastic love and admiration of hip 
native oonntry; with the abilliy and 
eloquence to render his sntilect rery 
interesting and attractlTe."— 'Jlfomtnf 
AdoerUter. 



Tlie following notices refer to the fiut volume of the work :•*- 



'* The work is admiraUe, useftil, in- 
stiruetiye. I am delighted to find an 
Italian coming forward with so much 
noble enthnaasm, to vindicate his 
country and obtain for it its proper 
interest in the eyes of Europe. The 

EngUsh is wonderfhl I never saw 

any approach to such a style In a 
foreigner before— as fhll of beauty in 
diction as in thought."— Sir ^. BuhMr 
Lgtton, Bart. 

"I recognise the rare characteristics 
of genius— a large conception of the 
topic, a oicturBtqiw diction foonded on 
profound thought, and that passionate 
sensibility which becomes the suliject- 
a snl^ect beautifU as its ottmate, and 
inezhanstible as its s(dl.**--i7. DimraMy 

"A very rapid asd sunmary retiMM 
of the fortunes of Italy fW>m the fldl of 
tiw Boman Empire to the present 
mament.— A work of indoatiy and 
labour, written with a good pnipose.— 
A bird'fl-egne view of toe snt^eet that 
will revive tiie reooUectioins of the 
seboAar, and sediaee the tyro into a 
longer eonrse of reading."— JtfeiMnim. 

**This work contains more infonn- 
ationon tlw siMlleet, and more refer- 
enoet to the preaeat fMition of Italy, 
than we have seen in any recent pro* 
duotion.''— F0f>m«n QuariBrUf Reoiew. 

**Ui leference to sqFle, the work 



before us is altogether eztraoBdl&aiy, 
as that of a foreigner, and in the higher 
Quality of thought we may oommend 
the author for his acute, and often 
original, criticism, and his quick per- 
ception of the grand and beautiful ia 
his native literature.**— PfVioott (in tk$ 
North American Review.) 

** The work before us consists of a 
ooatumons parallei of the political ant 
literary history of Italy from the earli- 
est period of the middle ages to the 
present time. The author not onW 
poietBBtes the Inner relations of those 
dual appearances of national life, but 
possesses the power of displaying ttiem 
to tlie reader with great clearness and 
efftet We remember no other work in 
which the dvil ooQdltioiM and literary 
achievements of a people have been 
blended in such a series of living pic- 
twes, fepresenting successive periods of 
iagtory.'f-^AIgemSne ZeOmtg. 

**An earnest and eloquent work.'*— 



**Jl work ranking distinctly fn the 
class of belles lettres, and well de^erv- 
in^ of a library place in England.**— 
Lttorory Oattette. 

** A work warmly admired by excel* 
lent judges.**— 7atf« Magari»e. 

*'An admirable work written with 
great power and beauty."— jprof. Long^ 
fiUow. (Peett and Poetry ofBurope.) 



Ihe frbidl^es of Natare^ her Milae BerdatiaAs^ aai a Tatca 

TO MANKIND. By and throu^ AwDRKW Jackson Davis, the 
" Poughkeepde Seer/' and " Ckdrvoyant." 2 vols, large 8vo. clotl^ 

188. 

^*« The Work eonnata of SOO pages, includisg a history of ita produc- 
tion, with a Biogmplu«id Slcfltdi, and Portrait (engra?ed on Steel) of the 
Author. 
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Pmm. B j lalph YaM» Iwimb. 

FoittTO. 4iL doth fOt. 

"IWfe an Is tlMW __, 

ft tee taHfe awl ■of thnw > i 
Oi fch^-a nttem d i^nbob of dc 

■^fOTft aiitl tht p i f i CT i f nf rfaun kmdaf thapoaliiaeacAeB."— CWttr. 

andecrncrtttiinkbif cTcrywhcn. " He oocmIobiiBt rounds w <rf the 

A wfid low BHie a e« w|»«yi * i thoM n«ectiTe depth ef Wetdwortt; 

artlcwftraiiM; •nfadiilliict.aneatate wwiHiieto i liani ■ iliiliioU f 

nelodj— each a tone ai aa aotaaidkt ikhiifM o f epit h e two i Uiyrf T< 

■MMfealaatore flight ebooM to itedriB — ^wmtkt^rr MmMmm m . 

•oUtaiy pUcce. There are naw- ' " Hia Haai are fldl of 

timet eCanxat whieh are MMsetiTe, not Immmtr. 

onlf in a polMeal relatkHTbai in om ^* To raad hie finer pieeee Is to 

< &r faif|fier>as toaeMng those todal re- poetie leeUna like reeeiTi^ a eno 

fDmw which noar ereirfwbere eoounand sien of etoctae shoeks ; — evoifais 
the attehtioD of tooietgr. Some portiawi . shaped fragsMnts are not bits of g] 

of ft series of poeoM entitled * Wood bat of diamond, and have alwa js the 



Notes** are in their peeoliar waj /et tma poetie lastre. We know of bo 



and the entire reffisiiion lias eompoaitloas thai snrpass hiii hi their 
been enthosisstieanj reodyed en the eharaotcristie cteiflimcf."- 
otfaer dde of the AUanUe.'^—jaemmim. Ej 



Peter Itiet^ er fiward Beui. 

An AntoiUognqihy. Fart 8to^ doth. at. 

** The idea of the bicfraphy is to , bearing of all on thcdqgieal dogmata 
dqrfet a mind rising ftom a eondition and toe Ilteratore of the Hebrews. 



of ignoraoee, and, by means of me- 
diamcs' institotions, and the reading of 
books in the SogHih toqgne, reaBnng 
fbr itielf the relations between pbfloeo- 
pbjr, fdence, and religion, and the 



The writer is manifestly competent to 
bis task, and has accomplished it with 
nnoommon ahifi^ ana eonddcmble 
UaHe.**—Domgbu JerroU^t 'Sewapaper. 



Iiietrom after the aiistiaB Ufe. (First Series.) 

^f Smmma ILasrmAir. Seeond Edition. ISmo, It. 6d. doth. 

iBdetTMrs after tke CIvistian Life. (Secmi Series.) 

By Jamei MAmTDrzAU. iSmo, 7«. 6<f . doth. 

'* Heartilr do we welcome a leeond of the orthodox in all departments 
▼olmne of * EndeaToors titer the , might reoeire ftmn. them intellectaal 
CbristUn Lift,' beoftose when ell thftt , stimolos, morsl polish, and in some 
suits not our taste it omitted^ we haye i moods rdigions edificatlon.**->^MM»n- 
still left more to instraot, interest* im- fbnmUt. 



prore, snd d^yftte, thftn in ftUnott tny 
other yolnme with which we are ac- 

anainted Whateyer may be its 
efects, we r^ard it as one of the moit 
pcedens gifts to the religioas worid in 
modeni nmes.''>-/«f«ffvr. 



** One of the most interesting, attnc- 
tive, and most falnable series at eesays 
which the Uteratore of Christianity has 
reedved ftom priest or layman fbr 
many a year. 

*« Vdames that hftre in them both 



Mr. Martineftn is known, maoh > intdleet end true doqaenoe, end whioih 
bc/ondthe limits of his own denomin* sfttisiy the nndentending while they 



•tkNit as a man of great gifts and ac- . please the taste and improve the«lieart. 
compiishments, and his publications ' '* When we say that these 



have been all marked by subtle and are eminently prmetical, we mean that 
yigOTDus thongbt, much beauty iA they sre adapted, not only for man in 
imagination« and certain charms of the abatract— to teach the duties of 
composition, which are sure to And Christianity eyenrwhere— but also with 
adnurerB.....*' There is a delicacy and reference to the droumstanoes of 
ethereality cit ethical sentiment in , 80dety>-of the age and country In 
these diteounes which mast commend , which our lot is cast."— (Vilie. 
them, and we may safely say that many 

Tke Christian's Key te tke Pkilesophy ef Secialism^ 

Being Hints and Aids towards an Analytical Enqnirr into the Prindples of 
Sodftl Progress, with ft View to the Eluddation of the great practiou nro- 
btem of the present day,— thoTmproyement of the OondiBon oftiie Wdrcng 
Classes. In ten propositions, by tJpni^N. Post 8yo, p^per cover. Is. 



John Chapman y \^%y Strand, 
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A Brief Exjiosition of the (lospel of St. Matthew. 

Bj the Rev, K. £. B. Macle^an. 12111.0. cloth, price 3s. 

iliist0ry «f Ae Hebrew Iraarehy^ from the AdministratitNi of 

,5 Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By Francis Wilmam Newmah, 
formef ly FeUow of BaUiol CkiUege, Oxford, and Author of *' The Soul ; her 
SditowB and Aspiralloiis, ftc.** 6vo, doth, lOs. 6d. 



'•':; 



** tt is truly refreshing to find Jewish 
histtparj treated, as in the volume before 
OS, accordinff to the rules of sound 

;iNritieis«i,«ncl good s^ai^e. i The 

publicaticn ol such a work will form 
<ua -epoch in biblical Uteratnre in this 

" The Author has brought a very 
acnlie mind, fttmitiar with knowledge 
jt)iat is beyond the range of ordinary 
6«}|^af8hip» to the task of combining 
«nd interpreting the antSque and Irag- 
mexitatj records which contain the 



only materials for his work.'*— P/'o«p0t- 
ttve Retiew, 

**Thi8 book must be regarded, we 
think, as tiie most valuable contribution 
evn: made in the En^ish Language to 
our means of understanding that por. 
Uon of Hebrew History to which it 

rriates The Author has not the 

common stcperstitions reverence for the 
BiUe, but he shows evexTwh^^e a large, 
hjunane, and Christian spirit."-^ itfot- 
iockmeUt Quarterisf Beview. 



The Temperalities of the Established Chnreh. 

As they are, and as they might be. Collected from authentic puldic records. 
By William Beeston, an Old Churchman. Demy 8vo, paper cover, Is. 

Shakspeare's tramatie irt^ and Us relation to CaMeron and 

Goethe. Translated from the German of Dr. Hebmann Ulrici. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Outline of Contents. 



I. Sketch of the History of the Eng. 
lish Drama before Shakspeare. 
— K. Greene and Marlowe. 
II. Skakspeare*s Life and Times. 
m. Shakapeave's Dramatic Style, tmd 
Poetic View of the World and 
Things. 

**We strongly recommend the book 
to the notice 01 every lover of Shaks- 
peare, for we may truly say that it is 
well oalcidated to fill up a void in our 
own as well as in German literature."— 
Weiiminiter Review. 

"'The author has the * Philosophic 
depth,' which we vainly look for in 
Sohlegel's criticism of the great poet.** 
—The Dial. 

** We welcome it as an addition to our 
bocdcs <m the national dramatist— ex- 
hasBtive, comprehensive, and philoso- 
phical after a scholastic fashion, and 
throwing new lights upon many things 
in Shakspeare.*'— Sotfetotor. 

" The work of Ulrici in the original, 
has held, ever since its publication, an 
honoued place upon our shelves. We 
consider H as being, when t^en ail In 
all, one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions ever made to the criticism of 
Shakspeare. The theoretical system 
Upon which it rests, if not altogether 
accurate or. completely exhaustive, is, 
at all evehts, wide and searching; its 
manner of expression is almost every* 



IV. Criticism of Shakspeare's Plays. 
T. Dramas ascribed to Shakspeare of 

doubtftil Authority. 
VI. Calderon and Goethe in their rela- 
tfoh to Shakq^are. 



where clear and practical, and its 
critical expositions are given with 
equal delicacy of feeling and liveliness 

of fancy. : Here there are treated, 

successively, Shakspeare's language, 
his mode of representing characters, 
and his dramatic invention."— Totf* 
Magaxine, 

" A good translation of Dr. Ulrici's 
work on Shakspeare cannot fail of being 
welcome to the English thinker. It is 
in fact, a vindication of our great poet 
Arom a charge which has lately been 
brought against him by critics on both 
sides of the Atlantic Dr. Ubiei boidl/ 
claims for him the rank of an emi- 
nently Christian author The pre- 
sent work is the least German, of a3l 
German books, and contains remark- 
able novelty in its views of the subject 
and the arrangement of its topics. The 
plan adopted DV Dr. Ulrici of contem- 
plating each play in the light of 
central idea is especialljr deserving of 
all praise .... We recommend the entire 
criticism to the perusal df the Judicious 
reader.** — Athenaum. 
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JTorks fuHMid fy 



Ae life of itm, CrUcdlj buOBH. 



Bj Dr. Datid Fbiedbich Stbaum. 3 Tob. 9ro. £1 I69. doth. 



"The extnundinaiT merit of thJe 
book....8tnH|M'« diaiectlo dexterity, 
hliftt«MieooolM«,the0rtnpollA ef 
his ftTle, mtent him to us a» the ae- 
oompBihed pletder, too eompleidy 
master of his ifwfc to fesl tiw tempte- 
tlon to imfair edyantege or nnsemy 
teiiqwr....We eaa testify that the 
translator has adrieved a rtrr tough 
work with ramarimblespifit andidSi. 
ty. The aaittor, thoagh iadsed a good 
writer,eoald haniljr h«ve spoken better 
had hJs ooeniivy and language ben 
English. The work has eridentlj M- 
lenlnto the hands of one who has not 
only efltetiTe oomnmd ofboth Ian* 
gnages, but a fMntilarity wUh the snb- 
jeot-matter of theolqgleal crltieism, and 
an'iaitiatfcm toto itsleehnieal 



air 






to the T<dnmes befim ns the 
and nririt of an oririnaL A 
and lmd|r ears lor ids tmdett eon- 
Tenienoe has indneed the tnoalatar 
oilsn to tspplr tiie readerinf into Eng- 
lish ef a €wM ^pMHatioB, wliere there 
was no e wi e w N i i id i n g nndciing into 
German in the original. Indeed, 
Straaas may wd sny, as he dom in Ae 
nottee, whieh he wtltes fer this Bauiish 
editSen, that as far as he hasexaanned 
it, the translatien is, *«et aeenrate et 
pennpMwa. —^fTttftttnt ntMtw. 

** In regard to learning, acwtenesi, and 
sagadons oonjeetores, the woA l e sem - 
UesNIebtthf's* History of Rome.' The 
general manner of treating the s nt ^ e e t 
and arranginr tile chaptera, seetiens, 
and parts of the aiigiiinent, indieates 
eonsmnmatedialeetieal skill; while the 
style is elear, the expression diieei, and 
the anfhor's openness in Feferrinc to his 
sonrecs of informatian, and statrag lH 
oonclngions in all their simi^eify, lis 

eandid and exemplary It not only 

snrpasses all its predecesson of its kind 
in learning, aeateness, and thorough in- 
yestigation, hat it is marked by a serious 
and earnest 8pirit.''~C3MMMmJ!MMMfMr. 

" I found in M. Strauss a young man 
ftdl of candour, gentleness, and modesty 
—one possessed of a soul that was al- 
most mysterious, and, as it were, sad- 
dened by the reputation he had gained. 
H^ searoely seems to be the airohor of 
the work under consideration.''— Q«mm<; 
Retme 4e$ Mmi4e». 

Races of Ian | aiii Aeir fieegrapUcal f istribvtiMt. 

By Ghabias PiCKERnro, H.D., attached to the United States Bxploring^ 
. Expedition. 4to. cloth, colored plates. Price £Z Ss. 

*«* Of this important w<niE only 150 copies are published for distribution bf 
^e United Statei Government. 



1847. 
** Whoerer reads these yolumes with- 
out any reference to the Gernum, must 
be pleased with the easy, penpieaous, 
idiomaile, and haraMmioos force of the 
English stjrle. But he wiU be still 
more satisfied when, on turning to the 
<n'^|ln^ h e find s that the rendering 
is word fbr word, thought fat thongha, 
and sentence for sentence. In pre- 
paring so beautiftal a rendering as the 
inresent, the difficulties can haye been 
neither few nor small in the way 
of preserrinf , in various |HUts of the 
WOK, the exaetaess of the translation, 
eoBblned with that uniform haruMmy 
and clearness of stjte^ which impart 



** This is one of the series of valuable 
soientifleworia in which have been em- 
bodied the most valuable results of the 
investigations, which the United States 
explonng expedition was sent Ibrth to 
prosecute. It was a great advantage to 
such ah expedition, niat it rtionld con- 
tain among its sdentifie corps a natural- 
ist of Dr. Pickering's eminence; the 
ild^tv of whose observations, and the 
sagacity of whose judgments should 
diqxMe US to receive his statements with 
a confidence that must be withheld 

Praise Yriten of dernany. 






from those of less competent ^tnesses 

The plates that accompany the 

work are beautifully executed portitiits 
of individuals, considered by Dr. Pi^- 
ering as characteristics of the Races 
he enumerates— no pains or expense 
have been spared by the government ; 
on whidh the whole * getting up* of this 
volnme, and of severa) treatises hayinff 
the same origin, reflects the highen 
credit."— BnlMJI k Foreign HetUe&'Chi- 
rufirgUal Bmrien, Jamuuf, 1850. 



8vo. doth, extra 



By Fbedebic H. Hedoe. Illustrated with Portraits, 
gut. Price 20s. 

CoiTTi^fTS :— Luther, Jacob Boehme, Justus Koser, Kant, Lessing, Menddt- 
>hn, Hamann, Wieland, Claudius, Lavater, Jacobi, Herder, Qi^he, StdiiBer, 



Fichte, Richter, Schlegels, Schleiermacher, Hegel, ZschoU 
Schellinff, Hoflhiaim, Chamisso, $cc.. with sketches of their 
firom their writings. 



ZschoU», l^ovalis. Tfeck:, 
~ leir lives and extracts 



John Okdy^moM, 14^, l^rand. 



& 



The f rants of Ifk^ik fai Twrh^ tid f 0rqilate fi8M> «f 

Goethe; and the ]£AID OF ORX«SAX7S, of ,8ohu.i«r. Translsted^ 
(omittinff some passages,) with Introductory Remarkis, by Anna Swanwick. 
8to. clotn; 6s. 



"It ia 9el4<nn that, we nuaet with a 

translator so eompetent as the lady 
^>wifto lias lwr« rendered the^e seleoUoAS 

tnom^ the two great poets of Germany 
. Into el«l0U|t ap4 rigoroiis Snglish 

verse. The * Iphisenia' of Goethe has 

been already well acne by Mr. William 

Taylor, of Norwich ; but his version is 

no^ by many degrees, so readable as 

^oae teftMK us. '— iKhMUBum. 
** We have to oongratidate the trane- 

latov OB perfltet snoeess in a very dlffl- 

cult taaik^*^Dub»nVniim^Maga$iiM 
'*The tninslator has gone to her 

beantifnl iMsk is the right spirit, ad- 

having with fidelity to the words of the 

original, and evidentlypenolarating the 

nind of the poet. The translations 

f!luiiiHiiig's Worb^ Gonplete. 

Edited \if Joseph Barker. In 6 vols, l2mo. 6s. sewed, 88. cloth.. 

A letrtspeet of the Beligioiifl Life of England 5 

Or, the Church, Puritanism, and Free Inaniry. By Johk Jambs Tatubr* 
B. A,. Post 6vo^ 10s. 6d. doth. 



MPe very beautiAii ; and while th^ will 
serve to make the mere Bnglish. reader 
Acquainted with two of the most per* 
ftet works ever written, the Iphigema 
and the Tasso, they will f(»m we6a\ 
assistants to those who are comment 
oing the study of the German lan- 
guage.'*— A»v^ (luarter^f Review* 

"This English version presents these 
poems to ustn a garh not unworthy of 
the conceptions <rf thdp atGthon."*- 
Maming ChfwtMe. 

M The vCTse is smco^ and harmd<* 
nIoHS, and no onoao(|iudnted urith the 
original can fail to be stmdc with its 
great fidelity and! accunMy.''^OkrMi(Ctt 
Ttaohisr. 



" This work i$ written in a chastely 
beautiful style, manifests extensive 
reading and careful research ; is full 
of thought, and decidedly original in 
its character. It is marked also by 
the modesty which usualiycharactmses 
true merit'*— JfMtftrer. 

" Mr. Tayler is actuated by no sec- 
tarian bias, and we heartiv thank him 
for this addition to our religious litera- 
ture.*'— ^tf»t»i«tfter Betdew, 

** It is not often our good fortune to 
meet with a book so well copceived, 
so well written, and so instructive as 
this. The various i)ha8e8 of the national 
mind, described with the clearness and 
ftvce of Mr. Tayler, flniush inexhaust- 
able material for reflection. Mr. Taller 
regarda aUpSirtiesintumfirQm anequita- 
ble p<4nt ofview, is tolerant towardsin- 
tolerance, and admires zeal and excuses 

The Eleiients ef IndiiliiaaUsni. 



fanaticism, wherever he sees honesty. 
Nay, he openly asserts that the religion 
of mere reason is not the religion to 
produce a practical effect on a peonle;. 
and thereiore regards his own clasa 
only as one element in a better principie 
dwrch. The clear and comprehensive 
grasp with which he marshals his 
facts, is evw less admirable than the 
impartiality, nay, more than that, the 

general kindliness with which he re- 
ects i4>on them."— J^^romwter. 
"The writer of this volume, has 
all the calmness belonging to one who 
feels himself not mixed up. with, the 
struggle he describes. There is about 
it a tone of great moderation and can- 
dour : and we cannot but feel oMifldent 
that we have here, at least, the product 
of a thoroughly honest mind.'^— Zoiir^« 
Edinburgh mcigeadne 



By WnxEAM Maccajul. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. elofeh. 



** It is a book worthv of perusal. 
Sven those who can find no svmpathy 
with its philosophy, will derive plea- 
sure and improvement firom the many 
exquisite touches of feeling, and the 
9iuiy lectures of beauty which mark 
itspng^. 

** The ozMMhre {riiilosopliy, the pe- 
netrative mteUec^ and the gencnnl 
humanity of the author have lendered 



The ElemenU of JMtmduaimin 9 hoot of 
strong and general interest.*'-^CWMc. 
** We hav^been singiUarly Interested 

by this book Here is a speaker and 

thinker whom we may securely fed to 
be a lover of truths exhibiting In his 
work a form and temper of mind Ttrf 
rare and peculiar in our ttme^ **—/'" 
i^te$ter Esaptiner. 
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A Mmmwm •! lallm peHahtas «• BeUgiMi. 

Bf Trbodobb Fabkbb. Poft •▼«. 7f. dotb. 



.^r 



OOSfTEJITS: 



Book 1.— Of Beligioii in Genenl; or 

a Diaeoone of uie Soattment and Its 

ManiftflUtioiM. 
Book 9.— Tho Rotation of tlio BeUglow 

Sentiment to CK>d ; or, a DiMoone 

of Inspiration. 
Book 3.— The Ueiation of the ReHf 

Sentiment to Jesus of Ni 

a Disooarseof Ghristtaiilty. 

*' Mr. Parker ii a verr orii^inal writer. 
We rtoommend the work to ovieaden 
as one of a yerr remaricable kind« wliioh 
oaBBotlUrlj be Judged of by detached 
extnets."— ^dfoiwvA JIotmw, OoMir, 
1M7- 

** Parker writes like a Hebiew 
prcmhet, enriehed br the ripest coltare 

of ttie modem wond His loftiest 

theories oome thundering down into 
life with a rapidity and dlrsotness of 
aim which, while they alarm the timid 
and amaxe the insincere, ailbid proof 
that he is leas eager to be a reformer 
of men's thinking, than a thinker for 
their reformation. Whatererjadgawnt 
the reader may pronoonoe on the philo- 
sophy of the TMnme, he wiU oloee It, we 
▼enture to aiSirm, with theoonsdousness 
that he leaves the presence of a truly 
great mind ; of one who is not only nn- 
oppressed by his large store of learning, 
but seems absolutely to require a mas- 
sive weight of knowledge to resist and 
regulate the native force of his thought, 
and occupy the grasp of his imagina- 
tion.*'— Fr««Anm«tor mid Foreign Huar- 
terfy Renew, 1847. 

"There is a mastery shown over 
every element of the Great Subject, 
and the slight treatment of it in parts 
no reader can help attributing to the 

{>lan of the work, rather than to the 
ncapacity of the author. From the 
resources of a mind singularly exube- 

Statistics of Coal. 



Book 4.— The Relation of the RellgkNii 
Sentiment to the GreatMt of Bb(^ ; 
or. a Diflooone of the Bible. 

Book ft.—The Relation of the ItettKkNis 
Sentiment to the Greatest of Human 
lutltatioiis: or a Diseeene «f taf' 
Ghuroh. ^ 



rant by natare and lab<Hioi»lv enriehed 
by onitare, a svstem of resalts is here 
tnrown up, and spread out in lumipiqiii 
%xnoA\kak.'''~ProMpeetiee ReirigWi' ^^"^ 

** Mr. Parkeris no ephemeral teacher. 

His aspirations fiir theftitue 

are not less glowing than his estimate 
for the past. He revels in warm anti- 
cipations of the orient splendeoKB, tof 
which all past systems are but the pre- 

cursorS'. His lampiage is neither 

narrow nor unattractive; there is a 
consistency andboldness about it which 
will strike upon chords which, when 
they do vibratCr will make the ears 
more than tingle. We are livteg in 
an age which deals in broad and ex- 
haastive theories; which requires « 
system that will account for evwyl^ing, 
and asaigDS to every fact a iiAaee, 
and that no forced one, in the vast 
economy of things.**— CAtnufioic Remem' 
omnceTt 

" It is impossible for any one to read 
the writings of Theodore r^eirker with- 
out being strongly impressed by them. 
They abound in passages of fervid elo- 
quence—eloquence as remarkable £ar 
the truth of feeling which directs it, as 
for the genius by which it is inspired. 
They are distinguished by philosopUcal 
thought and learned investjgaticm, no 
less than by the sensibility to beimty 
and goodness which they manifest."— 
(^ristiaH Reformer. 



The Geographical and Geological distribution of Fossil, Fuel, or Mineral 
Ck)mbustiDles employed in the Arts and Manufactures; their productlon» 
consumption, commercial distribution, prices, duties, and intematlonaf 
regulations in all parts of the world ; including four hundred statistical 
tables, and eleven hundred analyses of mineral bitttninuoos sufostAnoes; witb 
incidental statements of the statistics of the Iron manufactures, &c., &c., 
derived from official reports and accredited authorities. Illustrated with 
colored maps and diagrams. By Richard Cowling Tatlor, F.G.S., frc, 
&c., 8vo. cloth. Price 30s. 



** It would be impossible. In the pre- 
sent limited sketch, to give even a uief 
account of the deacri^ve portion of 
this work, seven hundred and fifty 
pages of which are oocopled with ftill 
details of all the Coal flslds and fuel 
deposits on the surfiuse of the Globe 
We cannot enlarge further on 



the various geological and ecoaetueal 
data ccmtained in this volume, wbioh 
has now become a work of the greatest 

public utility We thank him vth» 

author) for redudnr these scattered 
materials into so wmk aad aooessible 
a form*'— ITmX^ 2r«wt. 
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John Ckapmm, 14d, ^and. 
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The Edoeatton of tke Feelings. 

By Charlbs Brat. S«oottd fiditioa. Post 8to. cloth, ss, 6d. 

IhreeJEiferiments of Uiliig:— 

Within the Means. Up to the Means. Beyond the Means. Fcp.8vo.oma- 
m^vkal coyer and gilt edges. Is. 

Tke lecay «f Traditimial Faith^ and Re-estahlislunent of Faith 

UPON PHILOSOPHY: Two Lectnres deliveied at Finsbury GhapeU South 
Place. By Henrt Ierson, A.M. Post 8vo. paper cov«r, Pnoe Isi - 



BY TH£ SAM£ author. 



Kaflonal Faitk. 



Three Lectnres deliTered at Finsbury Chapel, South Place. Post Svo. paper 
cover. Price is. 



An Introdaetion to tke Religion of Nature. 

Beinff the above Five Lectures delivered at Finsbury ChApel, South Place. 
By £u:nrt Iersojn, M.A. Post 8vo. paper oover. Price 2;$. 

listorieal Sketekes of tke 014 Painters. 

9]rtbeAutfa«rcf the** Log Cabin." 28. 6d. paper covet 3s. cloth. 

lymns for tke Ckristian Cknrek and Home. 

Edited by James- Mabtzmeau. Sixth Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Tke Life of tke Re?. Josepk Blaneo Vhite. 

Written by Himself. With Portions of his Correspondence. Jfldited by 
John Hamilton Thom. 3 vols, postsvo. £1 4s. cloth. 



** This is a book which rivets the at- 
tention, and makes the heart bleed. It 
has, indeed, with regard to himself, in 
its substance, though not in its arrange- 
ment, an almost dramatic character ; so 
clearly and strongly is the living, think- 
ing, active man projected from the face 
of the records wnich he has left. 

'* His spirit was a battle-field, upon 
which, with, fluctuating fortome and 
Angular intensity, the powers of belief 
ana scepticism waged, from first to last, 
their unceasing war; and within the 
compass of his experience are presented 
to our view most of the great moral 
and spiritual problems that attach to 
the condition of our race. —Quartefkf 
Review, 

«*Thts book will improve his (Blanco 
White's) reputation. There is much in 

Lntker ReriTeil. 

Or, a Short Acedunt of Johannes Ronge, the Bold Belbrmer of the GathoBc 
Church in Germany. By 4.. Andrssbn. 8vo. Is. 

Tke Sdmcation of Taste. 

A Series of Lectnres. By William Macoaix. X2ma Ss. 6d. 



the peculiar construction of his mind. 
In its close union of thk moral with the 
intellectual faculties, and in its restless 
desire fbr truth, which may remind the 
reader of Dr. Arnold."— Jl?jram«»0r. 

** There' i» a depth and force in this 
book which teLs. —ChnaUan Bemem- 
brancer. 

** These volumes have an interest 
beyond the character of Blanco White. 
And beside the intrinslQ interest of his 
seif-portraiture, whose character is indi- 
cated in some of our extracts, thecorre- 
spondenccinthelettersof Lord Holland, 
Southey, Coleridge, Channing, Norton, 
Mill, Professor Powell, Dr. Hawkins, 
and other names of celebrity, has con- 
siderable attractions !in itself, without 
any relation to the biographical purpose 
withwhich it waspubliMied."— 5j9«c<afor. 
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to M bf ft Uadrad ipiill. 



The BeMties •f Chanlig. 

With Ml Bmr pnftjced. Bf 

"This ii rMUx a book of boMittM. 
It it BO collection cf threds aod 
IMtehM. bvt ft lUthfnl reprawntfttiye 
of ft mind wliieh dcMrres to bftre tto 
imftge reprodnced in a tiionsand Ibmu. 
It it fiich a Mlection from Channing at 
OhanniBf himtelf miglit have made. 
It It at th«i«h we had the cfaolecat 
pftttagetof ihoee dirine ditooanes read 

Ufe •r Mfrcy Y. Tom Utbntti. 

Bf J. M. Mackib. ismo. St. 6d. «l«tii. 

** We commend thit book, not only to cdneatioB, and de t e r tft a f Iftot^ by t 

tobolan and men of tdenee, bat to all tide of Brewater't lift of Kewmu 

oar readett who lore to ooptemplate aU the libmipt «f ear teboqli, 
the lift and laboon of a great and good 
man. It meritt the ipectal notioe of all 
who are intcntted in the botinett of 



who bftTtraad MjoM*, wdU f«iltM 
no man can be belter qnailied thftd fw 
author, to brina together thope pfttta- 
get which aie irt oaee mott charaeterit- 
nc and moet litA in matter t^idiii^ to 
the moral and rel%loiit etoratlt* «f 



thft 
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Hi! Ageftto #f CMUntiMu 

A Seriet of Lectnret. By William Maooall. limo. H. <d. cloth. 

Leetires •■ Ae lemorj of the IwiA \ 

Beinga Beriet of Ditcoortet in the Livet and Timet of the Minitlen of Mm 
HillChapeU Leedt. Bj Rev. a Wickstbad. Second Bdition. 8to. cloth, 

8». 6rf. . * 

Am Ift^oiry ceiceniag Ihe f rigii of ChristiaB^jr. 

By Charles C. Hbhhelii. Second Bditioii, Syo. \M> cloth. 

Christfsa Thein. 

By the Author of "An Inqoify concerning the Origin of Ghrittianity.^ 8to. 
U, Sd. ototh. 

the Lsg CabiB ; #r the Yerli before job. 

By the Anther of ** Three Expalments of Ltring," ** Sketohet of the Old 
Painters." fee. it. paper corer ; It. 6d. cloth *, Bt. extra cloth, giU edges. 

Storien for Sunday Afternoons. 

From the Creation to the Advent oi the Hestlah. For the ate of Children 
ftwn 9 to II years of age. By Mrs. Gborob Dawboii. (late Miss Susak 
Panbt Obomptoiv.) 16mo, It. 6d. doth. 



** This it a very pleating little volame, 
which we can oonfldentiy recommend. 
It is designed and admirably adapted 
tor th<e use of children flrom five to 
eleven years of age. It prnix^es to 
inftase into that tender age some ac- 
quaintance with the facts, and taste 
for the study olt the Old Testament. 
The style is simple, easy, and for the 

The AntoMofniihy vtA InstiSeation of J. longe. 

Trantlated ftom the German. Fifth Edition, by J. Lord, A.M. Fcp. 
8vo. Is. 
** A plain, ttraightforward, and manly | career of thit remaiUUe man.**— PTtif. 
ttatement of faetp coi^iM^ wi^ ^hs I mku^ Jlfepi^. 



mott part cocreet. The etoriet are 
told in a tplrited ftnd graphic manner. 
*' Those who are engag^ in teachii^ 
the young, and In ^ying the founda- 
tion of good character by early leU- 
giou# and moru Unpresnont, will be 
thankfUl fp^ additional resourcet qf % 
kind so jttdiciodt as this volume^— 
Inqu 



John Okf^pmmr li9, SHrand, 
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Se fWfl hgr the l«te >«?. lenry AftMi of luterf 

YOth aMemolr of his Wt. Kdited l^ the ItEy. W. Jamss ANp J, KjtT- 
H8tt WlitFORD, ]r.8.A, Post 8Y0. clotb, price 78. 6d. 

CkristianH^ i Hie BeUfemnee of the 8oi|> ««i Its life. 
Iwljrrlat «Iiegend. 

Whereiii are contained Homilies, GoiiTenatioii& and Ineidents of tiie Eeigii 
of Edward the Sixth. Written by Wiluam MomrTroBD, 0Iei4. Fep.Bm 
doth; 68. 

The Sick Chamber : t lannal hr Norses. 

18mo. Is. cloth. 
** A small bnt sendble' and oseflil i and precavtions which the Chamber of 



V*Tl*<"* i whioh might be fittingly en- ' an invalid raqviies, hut which even 
titled the Sick Room Manual, it is a | quick* sighted tJElMitiiMi doi|a not always 
brief outline of the necessary cares j divine.*'— il^&w. 

The Complete Vorks of the Ber. tnHie llewqr, M. 

8yo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Urermore's Commentary on the Four C!ospeis. 

6?o. 4a. 6d. doth. 

Two Orations against taking awqr Inman Life, utler any 

Gireomstances? and in eKplanation and defeaee of the miaNpresented doe^ 
trine of Kon-resistanoe. B^ Thomas Goonn, Anthor ef ** The Pmgmtaiy 
of Suiddee.** Post 8vo. Is. m paper cover. 

it is in the hirhest d^pwe manly, plain, 
and vigorous.^ — M^r^ng AtherUter. 

** These two orauons <ire thoroughly 
imbued with the peace doctrines which 
have lately been making sapid progress 
in many imezpected cpuuters. To all 
who take an inteiast in that great 
movement, we would reoMninend this 
book, on aoeonnt of the fervid elo- 
qnenee and earnest tmthftiiness wMeh 
pervades every Una oi it.**— ifoaMwior 



" Kr. Cooper possesses undeniable 
abilities of no mean order, and moral 
coul*age beyond many The man- 
liness with which he avows, and the 
boldness and zeal with which he urges, 
the doctrines of peace and love, respect 
for human rights, and moral power, 
in these lectures, are worthy of all 
honour." — Soneonjbrmigi. 

** Hr. Cooper's style is intensely clear 
and forcible, and displays great 
earaestness and fine human sympathy; 



The Rordi American Review. 

Published Quarter^. Pri(}e 6s. No. 147, for April, 185o; just received. 

The Trnth Seeker in literatnre^ PldlosoplijF; and Beii^on* 

Devoted to ftee wd Catholic enquiry, and to theTranscendental and Spirit- 
uj^ Plulosophy of the Age. Kew Series, Published Quart^y, l(*rice 2s. 

The Prospeettfe Kefiew. 

A Quacteriy Jouival of Theology and Literature. 

Be^iea, Aspioe, PBOBFiCB.-<.Si JBemtirdk 

"The pROSPEcnvB KeviEWis devoted to a free Tbboi4>ot, and themoisl 
aqpodts b^ Iji^bature. Under the conviction that lingering Infiuenoes 'bwa the 
doctrine of verb'M inspiration are not only depriyi|ig the nrimiflve reoerds of the 
Qogpel oftheir true interpretation, bnt even destr^ng faith in ChristianiQr it. 



setCTthe wort: is oonducted in the conflcteHee that onlv a living nind awl heart, 
not in bondai^ to any letter, can reed ve she Uvfng aplrwNtf Itovdat' 



itton; andhiJtiie 
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ftrvvnt belkf thM Ibr an tMdi ll*i« ti a tvM Ooqid cT 8«l, iiftteh BO crillBri 
hiiloriol iiWKinUtfon eandiioredit or dertixqr. It aims to interpret and represent 
IMritiial chiistianitf , In its character of the TTniversal Baligion. Fnllr adopting 
the sentimeDt of ColeridM, that * the exerdae of the reasonimr and refleetiTe 
powers, inoreaiinf instaht, uid enlai^g Tiews, are requisite to keep alive tiie 
sidMtantlal fUth of the heart.'— with agrateM MDiedationof the Uboofs of 
Ikithftal predecessors of all Churches,— it esteems it the part of a true reverence 
not to rest In their oonchvdons, bnt to think and live in tneirspiiit. By the name 
* PnofPBCTTVS Reyibw/ it is intended to lay no claim to Discovery, bnt simply 
to eoEpress the derire and the atUiude of Progr^s ; to suggest oontinuall v the Duly 
of osuig Past and Present as a trust for the Future ; and openly to diBown th» 
Idolatroaa Gonaervatism, of whatevwseot, which makes Chrisuanity hut a lifdess 
temula.**— &r0r«ef >nfM At ^inifacku. 

No. XXII. was published on the 1st of May, 1850. Price 98. 6d. 

Works for Beview to be sent to the Publisher or Editors; Advertisements in 
all eases to the Publisher. 

The SfidcMes of the SeiviieiUM of tke (tospek. 

Sr AiiDRVWB NosTOH , PTofossoT of Sacred Literature, Harvard Unlvearaitf^' 
assaehnsetts. % vols. 8vo. 198. cloth. 

*«* There are about fifty pages of new matter in the first volume, and tills 
edition of the work embodies throughout various alterations and corrections 
made by the aathor at the present time. 

NOTICES OF THE WORK. 



** Professor Norton has devoted a 
whole volume ftdl of Ingenious reason- 
ing and solid learning, to show that the 
Qnoatio sects of the Bec<md century ad- 
mitted in general the same sacred books 
Willi the orthodox Christians. How- 
ever doubtftil may be his complete suc- 
cess, he has made out a strong case, 
wfaiob, as fiur as it goes, is one of the 
most valuaUe confutationa of the ex- 
treme German jru^ttovns, an excellent 
subddiary oontnbotion to the proof of 
tiie * genmneness of tiie Scriptures.' * * * 
His work on the Genuineness of the 
Scriptures is of a high intellectual 
order.**— 4htarierkf RemeWt March, 1646. 

** This (the and and 3rd vidumes) Is a 
great work upon the philosopfay of the 
early history of our faith, ana upon the 
relations of that faith with the religious 
systems and the speculative opinions 
which then formed toe belief or engaged 
the attention of the whole ciiolized 
world. The subject is one of vast com- 
pass and great importance; and for- 
tunately if has been examined with 
much tnorovu^hness, caution, and inde- 
pendence. Tlie conclusions arrived at 
are those of one who thinks for himself, 
—not created by 'early prepossessions, 
nor restricted within the narrow limits 
of opinions peculiar to any school or 
sect. The originality and good sense of 
Mr. Norton's general remarks impress 
the reader quite as stron^y as the accu- 
racy of his scholarship, and the wide 
rangeof learning with which the suliject 
ifulustrated. His mind is neither 
cumbered nor confused by the rich storp. 
of its acquisitions, but works with the 
gmtest cleanMss and effiact when en- 



gaged in the most discursive and far- 
reaching investigations. Nearly the 
whole of the work, as the Grerman 
would say, belonga to the history of 
'pure reason.' The originality of Ifr. 
Norton's views is one of their most 
striking characteristics. He does not 
deem it necessary, as too many theo- 
lOf^ians have done, to defend the records 
or his faith by stratagem. The conse- 
quence is, that his work is one of the 
most unanswerable books that ev«r was 
written. It comes as near to demon- 
stration as the nature of moral reason- 
ing will admit. 

" As an almost unrivalled monument 
of patience and industry, of ripe scho- 
larship, thorough research, eminent 
ability, and conscientious devotion to 
the cause of truth, the work may well 
claim respectful consideration. The 
reasoning is eminentiy clear, simple, 
and direct ; and abounds with the re- 
sults of the most profound learning.— 
Ncrth American Review. 

" The first volume of this work was 
published so long ago as the year 1837. 
At the close of it the author announces 
his intention to pursue the argument, 
by inquiring into the evidence to be 
derived from the testimony of the 
different heretical Sects. It is to tide 
part of the subject that the second and 
third volumes, now before us, are 
directed,— which are evidentiy the 
firuit of much laboiir» research, and 
extensive reading ; ' and contain a 
variety of very curious incidental mat- 
ter, highly interesting to the student of 
ecclesiastical history, and of the human 
mind. — Prospeeiin^ Beview, . . 
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TjsjB Publisher of " The Catholic Series" intends it to 
consist of Works of a liberal and comprehensive character, 
judiciously selected, embracing various departments of literature. 

An attempt has been made by the Church of Rome to realize 
the idea of Catholicism — at least in form — ^and with but a 
partial success; an attempt will now be made to restore 
the word Catholic to its primitive significance, in its appli- 
cation to this Series, and to realize the idea of Catholicism 
in SPIRIT. 

It cannot be hoped that each volume of the Series will be 
essentially Catholic, and not partial, in its nature, for 
nearly all men are partial; — ^the many-sided and impartial, 
or truly CathoHc man, has ever been the rare exception 
to his race. Catholicity may be expected in the Series, 
not in every volume composing it. 

An endeavour will be made to present to the Public 
a class of books of an interesting and thoughtful nature, 
and the authors of those of the Series which may be of a 
philosophical character will probably possess little in com- 
mon, except a love of intellectual freedom and a faith in 
human progress; they will be united rather by sympathy of 
SPIRIT than by agreement in speculation. 

* For List of Works already pabliahed in the series, see pages 17 to ^. 
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OHABAOTEBnATION OF TBS OATHOUQ flTHlTTat 

BT THK FSE88. 



"He varioM works twp»niiig the '^Gailiolic Series^" should be kiio?m to 
■11 lovers of litenton, and nuy be reoominended as calculated to instrnct and 
a bfat a hf the propoaitkm of noUe aima and the incnlcation of noble troths, 
ftirniahing reflective and coltimted minds with more wholesome food than 4fte 
nanseoos trash which the popular tale-writers of the day set before their 
readen." — Marnmg Chronide, 

"Too much enoonragement cannot be ^ven to enterprising pablicatioBa 
like the preaent. They are directly in tbe teeth of popular prqodiee aiid 
popolar trash. They aie addressed to the higher class of readers — those who 
thmK aa wdl as read. They are woiin at whoefa ordinary piihiiahevB shndder 
as ' iBsaleable,' but which are really capable of finding a very Luge paUic." 
— Afv^ Qurterkf, 

*' The works already published embrace a great variety of snbjects, and 
fi^ay a great variety of talent. They are not exclasivdy nor even chiefly 
rehgioos ; and they are from the pens of German, French, American, as weQ 
aa English authors. Without reference to the opinion which they contain, we 
may Mfely say that they are generally such as all men of free and philoso- 
phical minds would do well to know and ponder." — Nonconformitt. 

** This aeries deserves attention, both for what it has alrmdy given, and for 
what it promises." — Tai^i Magagine. 

" A series not int^ed to represent or maintain a form of epinicHi, hot to 
bring together some of the works which do honour to our common nature, 
by tile genius they diB|day, or by their ennobUng tendency and lofty a^ira- 
tions." — Inquirer, 

** It is lughly creditable to Mr. Chapman to And his name in connexion 
with so much well-directed enterprise in the cause of German litoratore and 
philosophy. He is the first publisher who seems to have proposed to himself 
the worthy object of introducing the English reader to the philosophic mind 
of Germany, uninfluenced by the tradesman's distrust of the marketable nature 
of the artide. It ia a very praiseworthy ambition ; and we trust the pubUe 
will justify his confidence. Nothing could be more unworthy than the at- 
tem|i to discourage, and mdeed punish, such nnseMah enteqirise, by attaching 
a bad reputation for orthodoxy to eveir thing connected with German philo- 
sophy and theology. This is espedaUy unworthy in tiie 'student,' or the 
' scholar,' to borrow Fichte's names, who should disdain to set themselves the 
task of exciting, by their fiiotion, a popular prejudice and clamour on matters 
on which the populace are no competent jud^, and have, indeed, no judgment 
of their own, — and who should feel, as men themselves devoted to thought, 
that what makes a good book is not. that it ^ovdd gain its reader's acquiescence, 
but that it shouldsrmultiply his mental experience ; that it should acquaint him 
with the ideas which philosophers and scnolars, reared by a training difierent 
from their own, have laboriously reached and devoutly entertain ; that, in a 
word, it should enlarge his mt^eria^ and hifi syxajpathi^ as a man and a 
thinker." — Frotpective Review. 

" A series of serious and manly publications." — Sconomiit, 



John Okajm<m, 142, Sirand. 
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JUST FUBLISQSD. 

Beligimis lystory eonsidered. 

Pott sra elath. FiiceSi. 

4M in Ckrist. 

0iiooiirse8 bj Ho&acb Bushhbix. In 1 rol. post 8ro, cloth, 68. 

GOKTBIIVB. 



I. Preliminary dissertation on the 
nature of langaage as related to 
thought and spirit! 
II. A disooorse on the diyinlty of 
Christ. 

** Mr. Bnshnell's dissertation is valu- 
able as giying us a perfect thecnretical 
foundatfon for those practical eflbrts to 
secure peace and extend toleration 
which are now making in the world.**— 
£c(momi*t. 

** The author of the discourses belore 



III. A discourse on the Atonement. 
lY. A discourse on Dogma and Spirit; 
or the true reyiving of Religion. 



us is original in that sense in which no 
faithfiil follower of Chsist ever need 
fear to be thought so. He is original in 
having gone himself to the fountain- 
head 01 truth, in spite of all imposing 
creeds and customs.**— Jnjujfvr. 



RepresentatiTe len. 

SEVEN LECTURES. 
5s. 

"Mr. Emerson's book is for us rather 
strange than pleasing. Like Mr. Car- 
lyle, he strains after effect by quaint 
phraaedlogy— the novelty will gain him 
admirers and readers. At the same 
time there is good sterling staff in him; 
—already posfesaoie a great name in 
his own country, ana being well known 
to the Beading world of Europe, his 
present work, speaking of men and 
things with which we are familiar, will 
extend his fkme. It is more real and 
material than his former volumes; 
more pcrintedly written, more terse and 
pithy, contains many new views, and 
IS on the whole both a good and a 
readable book.**— feemomw^ 

" There are many sentences that gut- 
ter and sparicle like crystals in the sun- 



By BAI.PH WAUDQ ElRBSON. Post 8V0. Cloth. 



light; and many thoughts, which seem 
ii^oked by a stern pfaUosophy from the 
depths of the heart.'*— H>«A;i|v News. 

" There is more practical sense and 
wisdom to be found in it (this Book) 
tiian in auv of the Books he has sdven 

to the worU, since his flrst When 

Emerson keeps within his depth, he 
scatters about him a great deal of true 
wisdom, mingled witn much genuine 
poetry. There is also a merit in him 
which it would be ungratefhl not to 
acknowledge; he has made others 
think ; he nas directed the minds of 
thousands to loftier exercises than they 
had known before ; he has stimnlated 
the reflective faculties of multitudes, 
and thus led to inquiry, and inquiry 
certainly will conduct to truth."— CV»(»c. 



P«palAr (akrbtiuilty t its TfaBsitfen State and prokaUe Beve* 

lopment. By Fredbbick Foxton, A.B., formerly of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and perpetual Curate of Stoke Prior and Docklow, HerefordsUre. 
Post Svo. cloth, 6s. 



*'Few writers are bolder, but his man- 
ner is sbignlarly considerate toward 
th« very opfaiiang that he eon^ts— 
his language singularly oalM ajKl mea- 
SMnd. He Is evvtantly a man who has 
his purpose sincerely at haart, and in- 
dulges in no writing for effect. But 



what most distinguishes him ftixm 
many with whom he may be com- 
pared is, the poeitivenesB of his doc- 
trine. A prot<rtype for his vohune may 
be found in that of the American, 
Theodore Paiker— the 'Disooiove of 
Religion.* There is a great ooinddenoe 
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THB CATHOLIC SEEiBS — {cimimued.) 



faitiietniBorideM. Parker i« 
eopioM and eloqwnt. but Fozton it fiu- 
BMMV axplidt. dflOnite. and c< 
boMiUe in hit meaniaf ."-^AjMctator . 

**Be haa a penetration into the 
•pMtval dciiret and wanta of the age 
marfMe onljr to one who partakes of 
them, and he haa attered the most pio- 
phetie fiMt of ovr rehcioaa eondition, 
with a force of oonTietteo which itaelf 
giTet ooofidenee. that the fact ia a« he 
■eei it. Hia book appears to as to con- 
tain manT just and prafrnnd views of 
the feUaloaii character of the present 

[e, and its indications of progress. Se 

m tooches a deep and froitfiil tntth 

with a power and fUnen that leare 



nothing to be desired.*'— ^ 
«MW, Nov. 1849. 

** It contains many passans tha^ 
ahow a warm appredatlon of tne moral 
beantr of Christianity.— written witb 
considerate power."— J iww 'i e r . 

** with f umuimM aod-do^ 

qnenee.**— iVitte. 

*< We nmat rafer oar nadcrti to the 
work itself, which is meet ablj wiitien, 
and erlnees a spirit at once earnest, 
enlightened, and liberal; In a sMslI 
compass be presents a most lucid expo- 
sition of views, manj of them original, 
and snpported by argmnents which 
cannot rail to create a deep sensation 
in the religioas world."— Otee/rer. 



leMir of Idbu fettlieb Hchte . 

By WnjAAM Smith. Second edition, enlaiged. Post 8to. cloth. 48. 6d. 



" A Life of Pichte. fUl of [ 

nobleness and instruction, of grand 
porpoee, tender feeling,and brave effort! 

the compilation of which is exe- 

coted with great Jodgment and fldell- 
ty.^^PfwpMtiffe Bedew, 

'* We state Fichte's character as it is 
known and admitted by men of all 
parties among the Germans, when we • 
•avthatsoroonttattintelieot,ftaoolso | 
calm, so lofty, massive, and immove- , 



able, has not mingled in i^iilosoliiical 
discussion since toe time of Lather.. 

Fichte's opinions may be tmt 

or false ; bat his enaracter as a thinker 
can be slightly valued only by such as 
know it ni ; and as a man, approved by 
action and suffering, in his 1i£b and in 
his death, he ranks with a class of men 
who were common only in better agea 
than oarB.'*^<8ftit0 ef Genmtm LiUra- 



The Way towards the Blessed Life | er^ The VoetriMe ef Beligieii. 

Translated by Wuxzam Shitb. Post 8vo, eloth. 6s. 

William ?•■ lambeldt's Letters te a Female Friend. 

A Complete Edition, Translated from the Second German Edition. By 
Cathcbine M. a. Coupeb, Author of "Visits to Beechwood Farm.** ** Lucy's 
Ualf-Crown,'* &c. Ii^2 vols, small 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 



"We cordially recommend these 
volumes to the attention of our readers 

The work is in every way worthy 

of the character and experience of its 
distinguished author.**— /)ai^ ifeun. 

" These admirable letters were, we 
believe, first introduced to notice in 
England by the * Athenasum ;* and per- 
haps no greater boon was ever eon- 
ferred upon the English reader than In 
the publication of the two volumes 
whion contain this excellent transla- 
tion of William Humboldt's portion of 
a lengthened correspondence with his 
flMttale tnend."^1VeMtmiiuter and Po^ 
re^ dimrteriff Review. 

"The beautiful series of W. Von 
Humboldt's letters, now for the first 
time tranilated and published com- 
idete, possess not only high intrinsic 



interest, but an interest arising from 
the very striking circumstances in which 

thev originated We wish we 

had space to verify our remarlu. But 
we should not know where to begin, or 
where to end; we have therefore no 
alternative but to recommend the en- 
tire book to careful perusal, and to pro* 
misa a contJnuanee of oocaskmal ak* 
tract<« into our columns from the 
beauties of thought and feeling with 
which it abonnaa.'*'-MaMdh«fter Sxa- 
tnmer and Timet. 

** It is the onl V complete collection of 
these remarkable letters, which has yet 
been published in English, and the 
translation is singularly p^ect; we 
have seklom read such a rendering of 
German thoughts into the'En^sh 
tongue.*'— OriKo; 



John Vhapmtm^ 142, Strand, 
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The Toeitioii of laa. 

,.' By «k>HAifir Gotti.I£b Fichte. Translated from the Grerman, by Wii> 
UAH Smith. Post 8to, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

sure to teaoh yoa miioh, because it ex* 
cites thought. If it rouses vou to com- 
bat his ooneluaioiis, it has oata a good 
work ; for in that very eilbrt you are 
stirred to a consideration of points 
which have hitherto escaped your in- 



'* In the progress of my present work» 
I have taken a deeper fflance into re- 
h'gion than ever I did Defore. In me 
the emotions of the heart proceed only 
Arom perfect intellectual clearness 4>-it 
oannot be but that the clearness I have 
now attained ontliis subject shall also { d<4ent acquiescence."— i^e^ Qwtir 



take possession of my heart.'*— JYcAte** 
(hrr^mnndenee, 

" ♦ TpE Vocation of Man' is, as 
Fichte truly says, intelligible to all 
readers who are really fut)le to un- 
derstand a book at all ; and as the his- 
tory of the mind in its various phases of 
doubt, knowledge, and faith, it is of 
interest to all. A book of this stamp is 



terly. 

" This is Fichte's most popular work, 
and is every way remarkable.*'- ^tfa*. 

** It appears to us the boldest and 

most emphatic attempt that has yet 

' been maoe to explain to man his rest« 

less and unconquerable desire to win 

the True and the Eternal."— 5m<»fMl. 



The Charftcteristies of the Present Age. 



By JoHANN Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German, by William 
Smith. Post 8vo. doth, 7s. 



'* A noble and most notable acquisi- 
tion to the literature of England.'*— 
3m^(u Jmrold's tFeekbf Paper. 
■ ** We accept these lectures as a true 
and most admirable delineation of the 
present age ; and on this ground alone 
we should bestow on them our heartiest 
recommendation ; but it is because they 
teach ns how we may rise above the age 
tlMt we bestow on them our most 
emphatic praise. 

The ToefttioB of the Scholar. 



"He makes us think, and perhaps 
more sublimely than we have ever for- 
merly thought, but it is only in order 
that we may the more nobly act. 

*'As a majestic and meet stirring 
utterance from the lips of the greatest 
German prophet, we trust that the 
book will find a response ia. many an 
English soul, and notently hdp to re- 
generate English Society.**— 7%« Orftfc. 



By JoHANN GoTTUEB FicHTE. Translated from the German, by William 
Smith. Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. ; paper cover, is. 6d. 



*« * The Vocation of the SchQlar*. ... is 
distinguished bv the same high moral 
tone, and mamv, vigorous expression 
which Oharaoteme all Fichte's works 
in the German, and is nothing lost in 
Kr. Smith's clear, unembarrasiBed, and 
thoroughly English translation. **— 
Do wla s JerrokPs Newtpaper. 

** We are glad to see this excellent 
translation of one of the best of 



Fichfce*s woiks presented to the public 

in a very neat fonn No class needs 

an earnest and sincere spirit more than 
the literary class: and therefore the 
* Vocation of the Scholar,* the * Guide 
of the Human Bace,* written in Fichte's 
most earnest, most commanding tem- 

Ser. will be welcomed In its English 
ress by public writers, and be benefi- 
cial to the cause of truth.**— Eoenomut. 



•n the Nature of the Scholar^ andl its lanifestations. 

By JoHANN Gottlieb Fiohtb. Translated from the German by William 
Smith. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 



" With great satisfaction we welcome 
this first English traaalaUon of an 
author who occupies the most exalted 
position as a profound and original 
thinker: as an irresistible orator in the 
eause oi what he beUeved to be tmtii ; 
as a thoroughly honest and heroic man. 
.. • The appearance of any of his 



works in oar language is, we believe, a 

perfect novelty These orations 

are admirably fitted for their purpose ; 
so grand is the position taken by the 
lecrarer, and so irresistible their elo- 
quence.'*— JS'jronuMr. 

** This work must inevitably arrest the 
attention of the scientific physician, by 
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—If 70a be tive SchglM»-if 
Yoeation? We know not a higher mo< 
raUty than thig, or more noble priodpleA 
than these: they are Aill (tf tnit^'— 
British and Foreign Mediae Chirtwgioal 



TVS cATHOuc sBftiBi — (cotUmuetL) 

the nmii4 epiiitiialUy of ita doeCrinee, 

and toa pore morali^ it teaches 

Shan wa be iM«aampRiou if we reoom- 
■lend these views to our professional 
brethren? or if we say to the enligh- 
tidaad. the tbOQffhftAil, the serious, 1%is 

The Popalar Worb of Idbu fettUeb tUkie. 

Ptat 8T0, cloth, 128. per volQine. 

Contents of Vol. I. :-~l. MxMom or the Aotbob, by Wix.uam Smith* 
^ TThb Togatioh of thb Scbolab. S. The Natcbb of the 8choi«ar* 
4. The Yocatiok of Man. 

Contenta of Yol. II. :— 1. The Characteristics of the Prbsciit Aoe. 
2. The Wat towards the Blessep Life; or, the Doctroie of JUf 

UGION. 



Oifuracterhtles ef lev tf (teniiu i 



A Series of Biographical, Hi^torioal. and Critical Essays, selected by per- 
mission, chiefly from the North Amerioia BeTiew, with FrefiMw, by John 
Chafman. 2 vols, post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 

CQITTEKTS. 
Gregory VII., Loyola, Pascal. 
Dante, Petrarch, Shbli^y, Byron, GobthEi Worbsworth, 

Milton, Scott, The German Poets. 
Michael Angelo, Canota. 
Machiavelli, Louis IX., Peter the Great. 



*' £8sa;^8 of veiy high order, ^riiich 
from their novelty, and their inlvineic 
value, we are sure will receive from the 
Brit^ public a recepticm coumen- 

smsate with their merits They are 

Essays which would do honour to the 
literature of any country."— IFeilmMi- 
9ttr Review. 

" Essays of great power and interest. 
In freedom of opinion, and occa- 
sionally in catholidly ot judgment, the 
writers are superior to our own periodi- 
cal essayists ; out we think there is less 
brilliancy and point in them ; though 
on that very account there is, perhaps, 
neater impartiality and Justice.'*— 
Detugitu Jerrdd^s Magaaiiw, 

**Kioh as we aie in this dehghtfiil 
department of Literature, we gladlv 
accept another contribution to critical 
biography The American writers 



keep more closely to their tezi than our 
own reviewers, and are less soMcitotis to 
construct a theory of their own, and 
thereby run the risk of diso(donring the 
facts of history, than to take a calm 
and dispassionate survey of events and 
opinions.'* — Morning Chromele. 

*' Essays well worthy of an Snropeaii 
lAte."— Christian Befbrmer. 

** The collection before us is able and 
readable, with a good deal of interest 
initssulgects. Th^ eXfaftit force, Just- 
ness of remark, an acquaintance with 
their subject, beyond the mere book 
reviewed; much clear-headed pains- 
taking in the paper itself where the 
treatment requires pains, a latter and 
more liberal spirit than is often found 
in Transatlantic literature, and some- 
times a marked and fordUe style."— 
Speetaior. 



The Ufe of lean Paul Fr. Riehter. 

Compiled fwrn various sources. Togei^r with his Autobioflxaphy, triUMlated 
from the German. Second Edition. Illustrated with a Portrait engraved 
on steel. Post «vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 



** The autobiography of Riehter, which 
extend* only to his twelfth year, is one 
of the most mteresting studies of a true 
poet*8 childhood ever given to the 
worid.**— L«tM'« EdMunm Magasrine. 

**Blohter has an intellect vehement, 
rugged, irresistible, crushing in pieces 
the hardest problems; piercing into the 
most hidden combinations €^ things, 
and grasping the most distant; a* 
imagmaUon vague, sombre, splendid, 
or aHMlUiig, breodmg over the abysses 



of being, wandering throi^h infinitude, 
and summoning Mfore us, in its dim 
i»Ugions Ugfat, shaiMB of brilliancy, 
solemnity, or terror; a fancy of exu- 
berance literally unexampled, Ibr it 
pours its trcMures with a lavishness 
which knows no Umit, hanging, like 
the sun, a >awel on enrery grass-IUade, 
and sowing the earth at larse with 
orient pearis. But deeper titan all 
these lies humour, the ivUng quality 
of BiCBTBR-^HM it were the central fire 
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John (Aa^pumh l^t Styattd. 
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that pemdes and vivifies his whole 
being. He Is a htimorist firom his in- 
Bjost soul; he thinks as a humorist ; he 
imagines, acts, feels as^ a humorist: 
sport is the element in which his 
nature lives and works/' ^Thomas 
Oarlyle. 

** With such a writer it is no common 
treat to be intimately acquainted. In 
the proximity of great and virtuous 
minds we imbibe a portion of their na- 
tthre— feeU as mesmerists sav, a health- 
ful contagion, are braced with the same 
spirit of faith, hope, and patient en- 
durance-are furnished with data fbr 
clearing ap and working out the intri- 
cate problem of life, and are inspired, 
like them, with the prospect of immor- 
tality*. No reader of senstbilily can rise 
from the perusal of these volumes with- 
out becoming both wiser and better." — 
AUat, 

** Apart from the interest of the work, 
as the life of Jean Paul, the reader 
learns someUiing of German life and 
Grerman thou^^t, and is introduced to 
Weimar during its most distinguished 
period— whok Goethe, Schiller, Herder, 
and Wieland, the great fixed stars of 
(i^ennany, in ooi^junction with Jean 
Paul, were there, surrounded by beau- 
tiftal and admiring women, of tiie most 
refined and exalted natures, and of 
princelv rank. It is ftdl of passages so 
attractive and valuable that it is diffi- 
cult to make a selection as examples of 
its character.''— /n^iMnfir. 

**The work is a useful exhibiti<m 
of a great and amiable man, who, pos- 
sessed of the kindliest feelings, and the 
most brilliant fanta^, turned to a high 
purpose that humour <rf which Rabelais 



is the greatg^anddGtther, and Sterne one 
of the line ot ancestors, and contrasted 
it with an exaltation of feeling and a 
rhapsodical poetiy which are entirely 
his own. Let us hope that it will com- 
pllete the work beffun bv Mr. Carlyle's 
Essays, and cause Jean Paill to be really 
read in this goxoAtj.'*^— Examiner. 

** lUchter is exhibited in a most ami- 
able light in this biography— industri- 
ous, frugal, benevolent, with a child-like 
simplicity of character, and a heart 
overfiowinff with the purest love. Wb 
letters to his wife are oeautiful memo- 
rials of true affection, and the way in 
which he i)erpetuaUy spcaJkA of his chil- 
dren shows that he was the most at- 
tached and indulgent of fathers. Who- 
ever came within the sphere of his com* 
panionship appears to have contracted 
on affection for him that death only 
dissolved: and while his name was rfr> 
sounding through Germany, he re- 
mained as meek and humble as if he 
had still been an unknown adventurer 
on Parnassus." — The Appreniice. 

** The life of Jean Paul is a charming 
piece of bic^praphy which draws and 
rivets the attention. The affiictions of 
the rea^ are fixed on the hero with an 
intensity rarely bestowed <m an his* 
torioal character. It is impossible to 
read this biography without a convic- 
tion of its integrity and truth; and 
though Ritcher's style is more difficult 
of translation than that of any other 
German, yet we feel that his golden 
thoughts have reached us pure from the 
mine, to which hehasgiven that impress 
of genius which makes theih current in 
all countiries.** — CkHatiaH Reftyrmer. 



The lental History of an Inquiring Spirit. 

A Biography of Charles Elwood. By 0. A. Browkson. 
cloth ; 2s. paper cover. 



Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 



" This work is an attempt to pre- 
sent Christianity so that it shall satisfy 
the philosophic element of our nature. 
In this consists its peculiar merit and 
its distinctive characteristic. Such a 
book was certalidy very much needed. 
We have no doubt that it will add many 
a doubter to a cheerflil faith, and con- 
firm many a feeble mind in the faith it 
has already proifessed. Mr. Brownson 
addresses the philosophic element, and 
the men in whom this element is pre- 
dominant ; and, of course, he presents 
the arguments that would be the most 
striking and satisfactory to this class of 
men. In so far as he has succeeded, he 
must be considered to have done a meri- 
torious work. We think Mr. Brownson 
eminentiy qualified for this task, and 



that his success is complete. The work 
vrill, doubtless, be the means of giving 
composure and serenity to the faith of 
many who are as yet weak in the faith, 
or halting between two opiniims."— 
Christian Examiner. 

" The purposes, in this stage of his 
progress, which Mr. Brownson has in 
view are, the vindication of the reality of 
the religious jurinciple in the nature of 
man ; the existence of an order of senti- 
ments higher than the calculations of 
the understanding and the deductions 
of logic ; the foundation of morals on 
the aosolute idea of right in opposition 
to the popular doctrine of expediency ; 
the ex^Mtion of a spiritual philosophy ; 
and the connexion of Christianity with 
the progress of society. 
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** Tbe work pRMBte the moct prolbiuid 
idcM in a rfmpto and •ttneore Item. 
TIm iftofwiflii of theae prlndples. 
wliieh in tlieir primltiye abstnetion an 
•0 repnUve to most minds, i< earried 
OB, throQgta the medium of a ilii^t lle- 
tloa, with considerable dramatic eflfect. 
We become interested in the ihial 



A deader thread of narratfire is mide 
to sustain the most wei^tr argmncats 
on the pliilosophT of r3i|pon; but ttle 
eondoet both of the story and of the 
discnstion is managed with ao mvfh 
sUU. that they serve to reliere and for- m- 



ward each other."— Dia/. . ^ 

** We can cordially recommend the | 

opinions of the snl^ects of the tale, as . volume, after a very careftU perusal.**-- | 

we do in the catastrophe of a romance. ! Sentinel. [ 
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The PyiM^pUcal and Jblketic Letters Midi Bssajs ef ScUlcr. 

TVinslated, with an Introduction, by J. Weiss. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth. 



" These Letters stand unequalled in 
the department of .fisthetlcs, and are BO 
e s t ee me d even in Germany, which is so 
fMtftil upon that topic. Schiller is 
Oennany's best JBsthetician, and these 
lettsn contain the highest moments of 
SehiUo'. Whether we desire rigorous 
logical investigation or noble poetic ex- 
pression, whether we wish to stimulate 
the intellect or inflame the heart, we 
need seek no Anrther than these. They 
are trophies won from an unpopular, 
metaphysical form, by a lofty, inspiring, 
and absorbing subject."— /nlroducfHrn. 

*' It is not possiUe, in a brief notice 
like the prssent, to do nHMne than inti- 
mate the kind of excelloice of a book 
of this nature. It is a profound and 
beaatiAil dissertation, ana must be dili- 
Ipently studied to be comprehended. 
After all theinnnmerable effnrts that the 
present age has been some time making 
to cut a Koyal road to everytliing, it is 
beginning to find that what sometimes 
seems the longest way round is the 
shortest way home; and if there be a 
desire to have troth, the only wav is to 
work at the windlass one's sell, and 
bring up the buckets by the labour of 
one's own good arm. whoever works 
at the present well, ^fll find ample 
reward for the labour thev may bestow 
on it ; the truths he will draw up are 
universal, and from that pure elemen- 
tary fountain *that maketh wise he that 
drinketh thereat.'"— Dow^te* JerroM^t 
Sfcu^zine. 

"It is difBcnlt, if not impossible, to 

?ive a brief, and at the same time fkith- 
ul, summarv of the ideas affirmed by 
Schiller in this volume. Its aim is to 
develop the ideal of humanity, and to 
define the successive steps which must 
be trodden to attain it. Its spirit 
aspires after human improvment, and 
HCelcs to indicate the means of realiza- 
tion. 8ohiller insists upon the necessi- 
ty of esthetic culture as preliminary to 
moral culture, and in order to make 
the latter possible. According to the 
doctrine here set forth, until man is 
aesthetically developed, he cannot be 



morally free, hence not responsible, as 
there is no sphere Ibr the opoatiott of 
thewiU. 

** llie stylein which the whole vohnne 
is written ispartieoiarlj beaalilU, thene' 
is a consdouaness of muric in every pag» 
we read; it it remarkable for the aoM- 
densation of tlioaght and firm oonsist-. 
ency wliich prevmls thtooghoidi; and. 
so far as we are able to judge, the 
transhition is admirably and fiithMly 
rendered. The twoity-seven letters 
upon the '^Esthetic Culture of Man,' 
form the most prominent, and by fur 
the most raluabie, portion irfthe work ; 
they will be found fiill of interest and 
the choicest riches, which will abund- 
antly repay any amount of labour 
bestowed upon them."— /n0Mr«r. 

" This is a book which demands and 
deserves study. Either to translate or 
to appreciate it requires a somewhat 
peculiar turn of mind. Not that any 
Dody could read itwittiout profit, but to 
gain from it all that it is capaUe of 
yielding, there must be some ai»tituae 
for such studies, and some training in 

them too To bft appreciated 

it must be studied, and the study 
will be well repaid."— Cfcn'jrfwn Es- 
aminer. 

"Here we must close, unwillingly, 
this volume, so abounding in food for 
thought, so fruitful of fine passages, 
heartily commending it to all of our 
readers who desire to make acquaint- 
ance with the philosophy of art. The 
extracts we have takenivnil prove what 
a treasure is here, for they are but a 
fraction of the gems that are to be 
gathered in every page. We make no 
apology for having so long lingered over 
this book; for, albeit, philosophy is 
somewhat out of fashion in our age of 
materialism, it yet will find its votaries, 
fit thouffh few ; and even they who care 
not for the higher regions of reflection, 
cannot fail to reap infinite pleasure 
from the eloquent and truthftil passagef 
we have sought to cull for their mingled 
delight and edification." Critic. 
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Vke lUtioiiftle of Iteligiims Inquiry ; 



Or* the Questioii stated, of Beaflon, the BiUe, and the Church. By Jxum 
. Mabtineau. Third Jfldition, With a Critical Letter on Rationalinii, lOra- 
.' <ies, and the Authority of Soripture, by the late Ber. Jobbph Blawoo 
! I Wbitb. 48. paper cover ; 48. 6d. cloth. 

Ae lission of tke (lermaii CaikoUcs. 

By Prof. G. G. GERViNua, Author of the ** Qeschichte der Poetiachen 
Nattonal-Literatur der Dentschen." Post 8vo. 6d. 

tfke fliilosophj of Art. 

An Oration on the Relation of the Plastic Arts to Nature. Translated fixxm 
the German of F. W. J. voir SciUiLLiNG, by A hTohnson . Post 8yo. Is. 
paper cover; Is. 6d. cloth. 



" Xhie excellent oration is an appli- 
cation to art of Schelling's general 
philwwphie princaplee. Schelling takes 
therMd oomrae. and declares that what 
is ovdinaarily called nature is not the 
swmmit of p^ection, but is only the 
inadequate numilestation of a high 
idea, which it is the office of man to 

retrate. The true astronomer ia not 
wrho notes down laws and causes 
which were never revealed to sensuous 
organs, and which are often opposed to 
the prima fade influences of sensuous 
observers. The true artist is not he who 
merely imitates an isolated object in 
nature, but he who can penetrate into 
the unseen essence that lurks behind 
the visible (Htist, and alterwards re> 
l^odnce it in a visible form. In the 
surrounding world means and ends are 

Essajs. Bj R. W. Emerson. 



clashed and jarred together; in the 
wwk of art the heterogeneous is ex- 
cluded, and a unity is attained not to 
be found elsewhere. Schelling, in his 
oration, chiefly , not exclusively, regards 
the arts of painting and sculpture; but 
his remarks will equally apply to 
others, such as poetry and music. This 
oration of Schelling's deserves an exten- 
sive perusal. The trantilation, vdth the 
exception of a few trifling inaccuracies, 
is admirably done bv Mz. Johnson; 
and we know of no work in our language 
better suited to give a notion of the turn 
which German philosophy took after it 
abandoned the sutijectivity of Eaut and 
Fichte. The notion will, of course, be 
a faint one ; but it is something to know 
the latitude and longitude of a mental ' 
position."— £4rafiMn«r. 



(Second Series.) 
38. 6d. doth. 



With a Notice by Thomas Carlvle. 3s. paper cover; 



" The difficulty we find in giving a 
prc^r notice of this volume, arises 
from the pervadingnessof its excellence, 
and the compresi^ion of its matter. 
With more learning than Haalitt, more 
perspicuity than Carlyle, more vigour 
and depth of thought tnan Addison, and 
with as much ori|^nalityand fascination 
as any of them, this volume is a bril- 
liant addition to the Table Talk of in- 
tellectual men, be they who or where 
they may."— PranMcl»ee Reoiew. 

** Mr. Emerson is not a common man, 
and everything he writes contains sug- 
gestive matter of much thought and 
earnestness." — Estmtiner. 

" That Emerson is, in a high degree, 
possessed of the faculty and vision of 
the Mar, none can doubt who will ear- 
nestly and with a kind and reverential 
spirit peruse these nine Essays. He 
deals onlywith the true and the eternal. 
His piercing gaze at once shoots svrittly, 
surely through the outward and the su- 
perficial, to ^e inmost causes and work- 
ings. Any one can tell the time who 
looks on the face of the elook, but he 



loves to lay bare the machinery and 
show its moving principle. His words 
and his thoughts are a fresh spring, 
that invigorates the soul that issteep^ 
therein. His mind is ever desiing with 
the eternal ; and those who only live to 
exercise their lower intellectual facul- 
ties, and desire only new facts and new 
images, and those who have not a feel- 
ing or an interest in the great question 
ot mind and matter.eteruityand nature, 
will disregard him as unintelligible and 
uninteresting, as they do Bacon and 
Plato, and, indeed, philosophy itself." 
— Dougleu jerrold't Mageunne. 

" Beyond social sci^ice, because be- 
yond and outside social existence, there 
lies tile science of self, the development 
of man in his individual existence, 
within himself and for himself. Of this 
latter science, which mav perhaps be 
called the philosophy of inaividuality, 
Mr. Emerson is an able apostle and 
interpreter. ''—LMgtM. 

" As regards the particular volume <^ 
Ehbrson befbre ns, we think it an im- 
provement upon the first series ofessays. 
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TIm Ml^ieeti are better ehown. They 
oome honie more to the experienee of 
tlie masi €<f mealdnd, aiid ere eoiM»> 
quenttj Mon intereitiiif . Their trsaiU 
neat alio htdifoatee an artiatic iaiprove- 
nMnt in the eompoeition.*'— ^peetetor. 

*< AU lorert of Uteratore wiU read 
Mr. EnMnon's new Folnme, as the 

lie ■•■MB Ckwck aftdl Itdeni SMiety. 



naoilof th^have lead hia for&MVoBe : 
and If eorreet taste, and sober yiews of 
lifis, and sodh ideas oo the higher tnb- 
Jects of thought as we haTe been ao> 
eostomed to aeeoont as tniths, are 
sometiBMS ontraged, we at least meet 
at ererx step with originality, imagina- 
tion and eloqnenee."— ibyn rf rfT. 



By E. Qcm ET, of the College of France. Translated from the Ficoch Third 
Edition (with the Author's approbatioD), by C. Cocks, B.L. Sto. is. 6d. doth 



party, and hss lately been oonsplcooas 
in reostlngthe pretensions of the Jesuit 
and FrenCD clergy to the excrDSive edu- 
cation of the youth of Franoe . He has 
grapj^ed with his theme both practi* 
calfy, and in the phlloeophieal spirit of 

histoi^ Bare merits are oompvised 

in this volame a genuine epudt 

penrades it, and there are many passa- 
ges of great depth, originality and elo- 
qnence.'*~Jli(tt. 

** These eloquent and yalnaUe 

leotuies."— Nrar Onarek Adnoeate^ 



will meet with a gratefiil reception fiom 
all who seek instruction on the topics 
most interesting to a thougbtftil mind. 
There are twenty-seven sermwis in the 
VQlnme."— CArw^MM Exmrnmer. 



<*Tliis enlightened Tolume **— 

** Considered as a whole, the book be- 
fbn us is the moat p ow erfu l and philo- 
sophloally consistent protest against 
the Bomaa Church which has erer 
citimed our attention, and, as a strong 
confirmation of its stirring efficiency, 
we may mention that the excitement it 
has cnated in Paris has sul||ected the 
author to a reprimand from both Cham- 
bers of the L^slatare* and excommu- 
nication by the Pope."— /M^ntrer. 

** M . Qninet belongs to the morement 

Semens tf C«isoIatioM. 

By F. W. P. OBEEirwooD, D.D. 8s. doth 

** This a really delightfiil volume, 
which we would gladlv see prodndng 
its puriiVlnir and eleyaung influences in 
allofir lamilies.**— /fMtarer. 

** This beautifhl vdome we are sure 

Self-Ciitare. 

By WiuJAM Elubbt CHAHHurc. 6d. paper cover $ is. oloth. 

CkristitBityj or Europe. 

Translated fWnn the German of Noyaus (Friedrieh von HardenbergX by 
the Bev. J. Dai.ton. 6d. paper cover. 

The Critieal and liscellaiieoBs WritiBgs of Theoilore Parker. 

Post 8vo. doth, 6s. 

*' It will be seen from these extracts 
that Theodore Parker is a writer of 
considerahle power aad freshness, if not 
origfaiality. Of the school of Carlyle, or 
rather taking the same German origin- 
als for his modds, Parker has a more 
sober stvle and a less theatric taste. His 
composition wants the grotesque anima- 
tion and richness of Carlyle, but It is 
vivid, strong, and frequently picturea- 
qve, with a tenderness tluvt the great 
Scotchman does not possess.** — Specta- 
tor. 

''Viewing him as a most useAil, as 
well as hiffBly gifted man, we cordiallv 
welcome uie appearance of an English 
reprint of some of his best productions. 
The * Miscellaneous* Pieces are charac- 
terised by the peculiar doquenoe, which 
is without a paralld in the works of 



English writers. His language is 
almost entirely figurative: the^onesdT 
nature are pressed into his service, and 
convey his most careless thought. This 
is the principal charm of his writincs ; 
his ekiquence is altogether unlike that 
of the English oratw or essayist; it 

gartakes of the grandeur of the forests 
1 his native land; and we seem, when 
listening to his speech, to hear the 
music of the woods, the rustling of the 
pine-trees, and the ringing of the wood- 
man^ axe. In this respect he resem- 
bles Emenon ; but» unlike that cdebra- 
ted man. he never discourses audibly 
with himseli, in a language unknown 
to the world— he is never obscure ; the 
stream, though deep, reveals the glitter^ 
iac g^ns wfa&h duster so thickly on its 
bedT»— In^niMr. 
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